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Author's (Preface. 


The Author professes neither antiquarian learning nor literary 
finish: but he thinks he can distinguish that which interests ordinary 
folk; and he claims to have discovered a wealth of interesting matter, 
connected with the history of the town of which (for five or six years) 
he has been Vicar. The pressure of much parochial work has been 
agreeably varied by fascinating research, the fruit of which is this 
Book. 

The treatment of the subject has been historical, and in chrono- 
logical order, through ten chapters. But the long Chapter XIII. is 
topographical ; the study of places, and local traces of past doings. 
The advantage of such a combined method more than compensates 
for any slight measure of reiteration that may occur. 


The Churchwardens’ Accounts, Henry VIII.—Edward VI., printed 
in full; the study of the Civil War from the Ilminster centre; the 
narration of the part played in this district by the Speke family 
during more than four centuries: may constitute a small contribution 
to historical literature, not wholly valueless. 


The task of gathering from many sources (such as ancient deeds, 
ribald versification, the British Museum, the firesides of aged cotta- 
gers) four hundred pages of facts, figures, fancies, and inferences, has 
not been kept entirely free from errors. But slips and mispriuts, 
such as they are, have been hunted into a “ corrigenda.” 


The Author gratefully acknowledges much help afforded to him 
in his task. He thanks his neighbour, the Rev. E. H. Bates, who, 
out of an overflowing store of antiquarian knowledge, has criticised, 
advised, suggested. Also he is indebted to the valuable records and 
collections at Taunton Museum, and to the sympathetic enthusiasm 
of an old friend there: to the Rev. J. Hamlet, of Barrington, and to 
Mr. W. L. Radford, of Ilminster. 


Four hundred copies of this Book have been printed ; half have 
been sold: should the remainder find buyers, a small sum will be 
available for an enduring memorial to Vicar Tarlton, the faithful and 
suffering Churchman who bore the brunt of some of the hardest days 
in I]minster in century XVII. 


A learned Wellington Chronicler aptly quoted the late Mr. J. R. 
Green. May the present writer reproduce with slight variation? 
“There is hardly a better corrective for (narrow methods of study) 
than to set a man frankly in the streets of a simple English town 
and bid him work out the history of the men who had lived and 
died there. The mill by the stream, the tolls in the Market-place, 
the brasses of its burghers in the Church, the names of its streets, 
the lingering memory of its guilds (add the records in its registers), 
tell us more of the past of England than the Spire of Sarum, or the 
Martyrdom of Canterbury .... In England, the history of the 
town and of the country are one.” 


The Vicarage, Ilminster, May, 1904. 


Corriqenda. 


Page 32, line 13—For miles read leagues. 

Page 41, last line—Omit ‘‘ 1272—1337.” 

Page 51, line 5—For celebrate read minister. 

After line 24—Another abbot has since been discovered, John Cudworth, 
1347-9 [Pat. Rolls Ed. III.], probably died from 
pestilence. 

Page 88, line 26—For April 2nd, 1550 read June 3rd, 1549. 

line 29—For Exit read Exeunt. 

Page 113, line 18, ete.—There seem to have been siz John Spekes in 
succession: it is difficult to distinguish them from 
one another. 

Page 114, line 7—For whose name read whose great grandson John. 

Page 116, line 1—For carriages read carriers; these ‘‘ plows” were two 
oxen abreast. 

Page 156, line 21—For Upper Parret read Ivel and Parret. 

Page 189, line 30—For Devon read Dorset. 

Page 215, line 27 —For crown read gold. 

note 1—For ‘“‘ page 183” read ‘‘ page 245.” 

Page 223, line 12—For Seaton read Seatown, a village east of Lyme. 

Page 251, line 25—Bar sinister a blundering colloquialism for bend sinister. 

Page 256, line 4—For ‘‘1880” read ‘ 1780.” 

Pages 291 & 309—The Commercial School at Court Barton should be dis- 
tinguished from the School at Bay Hill. Mr. Hewings 
of the former was one of the founders of the Hewings 
and Burtt Coal Charity. 

Page 314, line 9—For sons read brothers. 

Page 320, line 24—For noon read morn. 

Page 346, line 17—For has read have. 

Page 350, line 14—‘‘Bedlome man” may mean one who had been an inmate 
of Bethlehem Hospital: many such were vagrants, 

Page 366, line 26—For ‘‘ 1661” read ‘ 1684.” 


The following Misprints escaped detection— 


Page 28—Callendar for Calendar. 

Page 43—Brieius for Bricius. 

Page 190—Pepy for Pepys. 

Page 190—Bewis for Bewes. 

Page 199—Row for Raw. 

Page 203—Dates for date 

Page 263—Beercrocomb for Beercrocombe. 
Page 266—Kelmersdon for Kilmersdon. 
Page 302—Gondoroka for Gondokora. 
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“THE MYNSTER OF THE ILE’; 


OR, THE STORY OF THE ANCIENT PARISH OF ILMINSTER. 


CHAPTER I. 
Lo He Coming of Be Mormans. 


‘‘There is hardly a man or youth of English birth, or with an English 
soul, who would not care to know something of the name and state, eight 
centuries ago, of the place wherein he was born and wherein he lives.” 


Eyron—‘‘ Domesday Studies.” 


T the outset here is a somewhat amusing exercise in 
A orthography. In how many ways is it possible to spell 
the name of the old town of which we write: pronounced by 
many of its own people “Oolmister,” and written big on its 
railway platform, “Ilminster”? Who would suppose that it 
could be spelt either with an “I,” an “H,” a“ Y,” an “ L,” or an 
“E”? But soit is. Ina series of documents, stretching over 
well-nigh a thousand years, the scribes have spelled out the 
word as follows :— 


Yleminister Tlemestir Tleminston Illeministre Ilmister 
Ylymystre Ilmustre Tlemenstre Tlmynstr’ Islemynstre 
Yimister Tlemester Tleministre Ilmynster Luminstre 
Yleminstre Tlemynistre Tlemestur Ilmyster Heministr’ 
Yleministre Tlemynstre Tlemonstre Ilmystyr Elmenistre 
Yimyster Tlemynystre = Illmyster Ilmystre Evelminster 


Tliministre Tleminstre Tlleminstre Ilmenistre Ilminster 


and even this may not quite exhaust the ingenuity of the 
spellers. 

In the Charter of Ethelred the Unready, 995, perhaps the 
earliest original writing of the word extant, it is ile mynifter. 
But however it may be spelt, the origin of the word is clear: 
its river and its Church stood Godfathers to the town, and gave 
it its name. The useful little river, after turning numerous 
mills, refreshing and draining the low-lying meads in its course, 
nourishing rows of alder trees, now even generating electricity, 


A 
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leaves its name to places on or near its banks—Hilcombe 
(Ileombe, Ylecombe), Ilmoor, Illegh, Ilford, Ilton, Ile-Brewers, 
Nle Abbot’s, IIminster—and finally it is content to lose itself in 
the larger waters of the Parret. And the town lost itself in 
the church or succession of churches round which it clustered ; 
through eleven or twelve centuries the church has been impor- 
tant enough to be called a minster,! the Minster of the Ile. 
The story of this ancient town, and its wide parish, it is here 
attempted to unfold. Through Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman influences the town passed from its dawn to its broad 


day ; we fasten upon certain treasured objects, and therefrom 
develop our tale. 


1. Here is a black flint instrument: about the size of a large 
thumb; it bears a label which tells of its having been found at 
“Herne Hill” in 1886 ; it is something of a rough knife, a saw, 
a dagger; and it is one of a large number of such flint tools 
found by Mr. Cunnington, of the Dorset Field Club. He has, 
he writes, twenty-three such specimens in his possession, mostly 
scrapers, all found in a field near the foot of this hill: made by 
a people long before Roman times, who held Herne Hill as a 
fortress. If this be so, the field might be named as that in 
II. Samuel, ii., 16, “Helkath-hazzurim,” the field of keen blades. 
These would be the earliest times of man’s existence and 
history in this locality. There are floating traditions of war all 
over the district some three or four centuries B.c., when the 
Belge, a Gaulish’ people, expelled the aboriginals. 


2. Here is a copper Roman coin: found in 1900, whilst 


workmen were excavating for a new gas main in Ditton Street ; 
deposited in the Taunton Museum, as an interesting trace of 
the early “buried history” of this town; it is of the time of 


1. The law of Cnut describes four different classes of churches—(a) the 
Heafod Mynster, cathedral or mother church; (b) Medemra Mynster, church 
of ancient date and wide jurisdiction; (c) Lessa Mynster, smaller parish 
church ; (d) Feld Cirice, field church with no burial place. Iiminster would 


be of the second class. See Dr. Cutts on ‘‘The parish priests and their people 
in the middle ages.” : 
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Constantine IT., a.p. 337—340.! Many more of such coins have 
been discovered hereabouts; one of the Emperor Constans, 
it is said, was found in the churchyard; and another at Dun- 
pole? But at Dinnington, a mile or two east of the parish, 
and at Wadeford, nearer still to the boundary on the west, 
splendid discoveries of the remains of Roman villas have been 
made. In the former case, in 1861, a workman with his crow- 
bar struck by chance upon what turned out to be the remains 
of a Roman villa of considerable size, with tesselated pavement, 
flues for heating baths, fragments of pottery, shells, bones, the 
almost perfect skeleton (as it is supposed) of an infant, ashes, 
perhaps human ashes ; also two coins, thought to be of the time 
when Carausius ruled in Britain, A.D. 289—293.5 The remains 
at Wadeford were opened up in 1810 and 1854: these were of 
a Roman villa, and amongst the debris Professor Dawkins, in 
1866, traced parts of the back of an ox, a bone of a horse, the 
antlers of a red deer, the jaw of a lamb, a bone of a pig—all 
supposed to have had their place in the “larder” of the villa.* 
Nearer Chard the yield of Romano-British remains has been 
very rich: all goes to shew that the Romans were well settled 
in this district, and held the British inhabitants in subjection 
till forced to flee before Saxon invaders about A.D. 440; hoping 
to return, perhaps, they must have buried their treasure, leaving 
their villas to be burnt. The great Roman road, or fosse-way, 
came down from Lincolnshire, through Bath and Ilchester; it 
forded the river Parret at South Petherton, and bifurcated at 
Watergore—the left branch passing along the hills by Wind- 
whistle to Perry Street, Axminster, Seaton; the right branch 
through Hurcot Lane, Winsmoor Hill, Ilford Bridges, over the 
stream and along the turnpike road, called “The Old Way,” 


1, Obv.—constTaNTINvs, IvN. Nos. c. Laureated head to right. 
Revy.—caESaRUM NosTROoRUM. In field, vor. x., within a garland. In 
exergue, STR. 


2. Som. Arch. proceedings, 1872 (p. 71). 
3. ‘*The Book of the Axe’’ (p. 68). 
4, Somerset Archeological proceedings (vol. xiii., p. 64). 
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through Broadway, and over the Blackdowns westward. So that 
Ilminster lay four miles from the parting of the ways, and was 
skirted on the south-east and the north-west by these fine 
Roman ways: travellers from old Rome or Gaul, who had 
landed at Seaton, might have looked down upon the parish 
from Wind-whistle, where the trees now look in outline so 
curiously like waggon-loads of hay; and others on the way 
westward from Bath may have looked up at our Beacon Hill, 
which the road skirted. Vicinal ways no doubt passed through 
the parish: such a branch route made its way from Crewkerne, 
through Merriott, Lopen, Seavington, Moolham, Sea, Crock 
Street, along the “Sticklepath,” out to Castle Neroche.! “Silver” 
Street, in the town, almost appears to mark a Roman route, and 
may be “Silva” Street, the way through or to the wood? A 
straight line drawn from Ham Hill to Neroche would about strike 
across our “ Beacon Hill”; doubtless during many a century 
this would have been part of the line of beacon fires which, on 
occasion, served the ancients in place of our telegraph wires, 
and even in British-Roman times many a stirring event would 
have been signalled along this line of hill-tops. It may safely 
be set down that in this district, then richly clothed with forest, 
the Briton and the Roman found a pleasant dwelling place, and 
beneath the soil on every band there may be still abundant 
traces of buried early British and Roman history one day to 
see the light. 


3. Here is what purports to be an ancient charter—one out 
of a book discovered lately in the muniment room at Saver- 
nake Park, the property of the Marquess of Ailesbury. The 
book of deeds is known as the “Cartulary of Muchelney,”$ and 
of this, much more anon. The particular document before us 


1. Dr. Norris, in ‘‘ South Petherton,” may be consulted as to these roads. 

2. Som. Arch, proceedings, 1874 (Dr. Pring): who says that the name is 
applied to a scattered range of houses along the roadside from Broadway to 
Neroche. 


8. Published by the Somerset Record Society (vol. xiv.), edited by Rev. 
E. H. Bates. 
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is dated 725 ; it defines the boundaries of the Parish of Ilmin- 
ster, and it purports to be a deed of gift, by which Ilminster 
was bestowed upon Muchelney Abbey by King Ine, as an 
endowment. Now the discovery of this document seemed to be 
a most important “find,” for it gave a definite and worthy 
starting point for the Christian history of the parish. But, 
alas! on its being submitted to a reliable expert, it is declared 
to be a forgery of the monks of a much later period. Never- 
theless, it still has its value. It may be taken to express the 
belief of the monks in early Norman times as to the original 
relationship between Ilminster and Muchelney. It is suggested 
that they had lost their title deeds at the hands of the maraud- 
ing Danes, and when the Normans came they felt the need of 
something to shew their title to the property. And King Ine 
is the personage who, of all others, has the credit of founding 
and strengthening the Church in this district. Ilminster lay 
between the “ Palace of King Ine,” at South Petherton, and the 
fortress he reared at Taunton. He was, too, the intimate friend, 
perhaps kinsman, of St. Aldhelm, the first Bishop of Sherborne, 
whose diocese included the whole of Somerset. 


1 Here then is an abstract of the charter, “Carta Yny Regis 
de Yleministre.”—Quoting the wholesome words of Christ 
(S. Luke xvi., 9), with which we are to be instructed, and which 
bid us make to ourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, who will receive into everlasting habitations, the charter 
sets forth that Yny, King of the West Saxons, together with 
his wife Ethelberga, determined to make over a portion of land 
(“ porciuncula terre”), which, by Divine dispensation, had been 
bestowed on them, to the uses of the servants of God, so that 
to them, the benefactors, might be apportioned a larger share 
in the inheritance of the just; that is to say they made over 
the land called Yleministre, xx hides, to the Abbot, Frodi, and 
to the family of Christ which was in Muchelney (Mycleneya) ; 


1. Somerset Record Society (vol. xiv., p. 35). 
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that they gave this with the consent of the venerable Pontiff 
Fortheres, and that the deed of gift was ratified by witnesses, 
whose signatures appear at the foot of the document as follows : 
+ Ego Forthere episcopus consensi et subscripsi + Ego 
Weldhere prefectus + Ego Bruta prefectus + Ego Adelard 
frater regine prefectus + Ego Adelherd prefectus + Ego 
Vmming prefectus. The customary warning and encouragement 
are comprised in the deed: if any person, however great his 
dignity or power, whatever the time or occasion, should be 
tempted to upset this arrangement, might he be separated from 
the fellowship of the Catholic Church; whosoever with pious 
intention should take care to affirm and defend the same, might 
God enlarge his portion in the land of the living. Dated the 
year of the Incarnation of the Lord, Dccxxyv. 


The boundaries of the “ porciuncula terre,” which comprised 
the whole parish, are set forth in old English as follows :— 


“Et hec sunt territoria—Erest o estewarde on Chelkwilles 
hevod. West panene on catschaza. panene bi wyrcrumere on 
langelinch. panene on douelish. panene bi wyrcrumere on 
carsford. of carsford on witewey. panene bi wyrcrumere on 
stikelpape panene on stonberninge. of stonberninge on 
dunnezete. panere on dunnepool. panene of dungraf. panene 
on red porn. panene on slap. panene o epynford. panene o 
rith on ruzeleze. panene on caducburne on strim. panne on 
manneswypyz. panene on dikedene ford on strim at eswelleschyt 
on yle. panene on riht on landbrok on strim. on chelkwilles 
hefod.” 

Of this, we have the following translation :— 

“First eastwards to the head of Chalkwell (well=spring) ; 
thence west to Catshaw (shaw=wood); thence by the wyrtruma! 
to (the) long linch; thence to (the) Dowlish;* thence by the 
wyrtruma to Cressford; from Cressford to (the) White Way ; 


1. Wyrtruma=a tree root, perhaps the edge of a wood. 
2. Dowlish—a river name. 
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thence by the wyrtruma to (the) ‘stickle’' path; thence to 
Stonberninge ;* from Stonberninge to Dunn’s gate;* thence to 
Dunna’s pool;* thence to Dunna’s (?) grove;° thence to (the) 
red thorn; thence to (the) slap;® thence to ‘Ethyn’ ford; 
thence by the brook to (the) rough? lea; thence to Caducbourn ; 
to the stream (?); thence to Man’s Worthy (i.e., farm); thence 
to dyke valley, forth® to the stream to where Ashwell flows? 
into (the) Ile; thence to the brook,!° to the landbrook, to the 
stream, to the head of Chalkwell.” 


Ine and Aldhelm are fine examples of Church and State 
working together for the people’s welfare, and everywhere seek- 
ing to influence for Christ the Saxons of the district, and to 
reconcile these with the remains of the ancient British race 
who were Christian. We think of St. Aldhelm as our first 
bishop, and of a minster church here, built perhaps under his 
auspices. The times of Ine and Aldhelm were, said Professor 
Freeman, the most flourishing times of the ancient Saxon 
Church, the zeal of new converts was burning then. St. Birinus, 
the apostle of the West Saxons, had been amongst them and 


Stickle = steep. 

Stonberninge—perhaps from a man’s name, ‘‘ Stanbeorn.’ 
Dunnan geat = Dunn’s gap = Donyatt. 

Dunna’s pool = Dunpole. 

Dungraf or Dunnegraf. 

Slap—perhaps a slope. 

Rough =rich= woody, not cleared of trees. 

*« Forth ” may be ‘* ford.” 

Flows = shoots. 

“* Brook” may be ‘‘ right,” probably ‘‘ rith.” 
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Thus the early boundary marks of the parish were a spring (Chalkwell), a 
wood (Catshaw), a tree root on the edge of the wood, a ‘‘linch,” a branch of 
the river (the Dowlish), a ford (Cressford), a way (White Way), a path (stickle, 
or steep, path), a man’s place (Stonberninge), a gap in the hedge (Dunna’s 
gap), a pool (Dunna’s pool), a grove (Dunna’s grove), a tree (the red thorn), a 
steep bit of way (slap), a ford (Ethyn), a brook, a woody lea, a bourn or stream 
(Caduc), a stream, a farm (Man's Worthy), a dyke, a spring (Ashwell), shoot- 
ing into the river, a brook, a stream, a spring (Chalkwell). 


Thus water, rather than ways, marked the boundary line. Chalkwell is 
the ‘“‘Chink” spring, which largely supplied the town with water, and the 
present-day names of Dowlish, Sticklepath, Dunpole, Ashwell, serve to guide 
the explorer who would retrace the ancient boundary of the parish. 
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left the fair impress of Christ on the people of the district.! 
Tne and Aldhelm revived the faith where it had begun to wane, 
building up churches, strengthening monastic life. Aldhelm is 
pictured to us as preaching to his people day and night; 
gathering the folk together, singing to them in a fine voice 
some trifling song,* then taking up verses from the psalms which 
he set to music, and so, gathering a congregation together, he 
led them into church. Death came suddenly to him in the 
little wooden church of Doulting, Somerset. And Ine, the king, 
worked ever with him, endowing religious houses, issuing laws 
for the better observance of religion, the baptism of infants, the 
paying of church scot, that no slave should work on Sunday, 
and the like. Thus it went till Ine’s queen, Ethelburga, 
prevailed upon him to quit the cares of state and to live the 
rest of his days secluded in Rome. 


Anyway, Ilminster, its manorial rights, its rents, tithes, and 
church passed to the Abbey of Muchelney, probably under King 
Ine, cent. viii.: if not, under one of his nearest successors. The 
mouasteries witnessed for God when the world was lawless; they 
promoted the arts, taught farming, were centres of charity for 
the poor: yet parishes linked to them seldom fared well—often 
the spiritual provision for the parishioners was scanty, in some 
cases more so than the provision for the monks’ kitchen—the 
influence of the papacy waxed strong. 


The monks of Muchelney were of the Order of the Benedic- 
tines, whose head-quarters were at Monte Casino, near Rome; 
they were the oldest of such brotherhoods, and were conspicuous 
for the encouragement which they gave to sacred study and the 
arts. Ever builders of fine churches and good to the poor. 
St. Aldhelm, at Malmesbury, was of that same black-robed 


1, Aldelmus Epis: Et Yny rex Saxonorum appear together in an ancient 
grant of fisheries to the Abbot, Frodi, of Muchelney. The deed perhaps is not 
genuine, but it is at least a very ancient forgery (Rev. E. H. Bates). 


2. St. Aldhelm’s lighter verses are on such subjects as ‘‘sea tides,” “a pair 
of bellows,” ‘‘ pepper,” “daddy-long-legs” (See Somerset Archzological Society, 
vol, xx.—W. Barnes, B.D., on Aldhelm). 
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order. The wonderful life of the founder, and his rules and 
influence, impressed itself on the members of the order, even 
‘in far-off lands; and the self-discipline and devotion in a cave 
in Italy, to some extent, influenced men who moved even in 
distant Ilminster. The monks had the selection of the 
“Secular” Priest, who would shepherd the flock as Parson of 
Ilminster ; doubtless they had much to do with the building of 
the parish church here; and one can picture them, in their 
black habit, often in and about its precincts on many a sacred 
errand. St. Benedict was, through the brotherhood, yet a living 
force when Ilminster was yielded to the monastery. 
“Through mist of years behold him yet, 

The garb severe, the aspect meek, 

Serene, yet firmly set, 

And lips that seem to speak. 

With power to draw heaven’s lightning down 

And stay or raise the tempest’s rain. 

So kings doff robe or crown, 

Won o’er to swell his train.” + 

A note from such times comes to us in the printed notices 
which, from time to time, are posted in the church porch, deal- 
ing with matters of rates and civil government, headed, “ The 
hundreds of Abdick and Bulstone.” The Saxons thus divided 
out the land: a “hundred” consisted of a collection of town- 
ships, in which free families were settled; a tything was a 
sub-division of the hundred. In the hundreds of Abdick 
and Bulstone there are twenty-five parishes, of which Ilminster 
overshadowed all in importance. The tythings of the parish 
have ever been five, namely: Church Tything, Town Tything | 
Winterhay Tything, Horton Tything, Hilcombe Tything. 
4. Here is the earliest (as we suppose) extant writing, which 

contains the name of the town, ile mynifter. It is a docu- 
ment of extraordinary value to the chronicler of Ilminster, and 


1. Prebendary J. G. Smith in ‘‘The Dictionary of Christian Biography ” 
(vol. i., p. 310). 
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a fac-simile thereof forms the frontispiece to the Somerset 
Record Society’s vol. No. xiv. It is a genuine charter—“ The 
Confirmation of Ethelred the Unready in 995”; and hereby 
Ilminster is restored to the Monastery of Muchelney, from 
“which at another date, in the term of three heirs had fool- 
ishly been taken away from the monastery.” Cantmeel (West 
Camel) at the same time was made over to the abbey. Mr. Bates 
says of this charter—“ In this case we not only possess the copy 
in the cartulary, but the actual charter itself, which has accom- 
panied the book in all its wanderings.” 

In the light of the melancholy story of Ethelred’s life, the 
charter should be read. As a child-king he had been thrashed 
for his tears, on the death of his brother, by the queen-mother, 
who, not finding a scourge near, used a wax taper: so that in 
after life he is said to have hated lights, and would not have 
tapers burning before him. His unhappy title, “the Unready,” 
signified a want of “rede,” or counsel; falling under the 
influence of unworthy favourites; married to the beautiful 
Emma of Normandy, to whom he proved faithless; harassed 
from first to last by the Vikings, who ravaged as far west as 
Devonshire; now yielding to them, then buying them off, 
then ordering their massacre; constantly making grants to 
monasteries, to propitiate the spiritual world—he was a man 
without “rede.” It was in this 995, the year of our charter, 
that, at a meeting of the Witan, he acknowledged the faults of 
his youth, and made a grant to the Bishop of Rochester. He 
died, St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 1016.1 

Here then is an abstract of the Charter of King Ethelred ; 
a good example of the monkish style, that of the divine and 
the lawyer quaintly combined :— 

The King invokes the name of the Almighty Ruler who, in 
majesty governs the Universe: he moralizes on the uncertain 
tenure of human life, the fleeting nature of earthly wealth, the 


1. Dictionary of National Biography (vol. xviii., 38). 
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folly bound up with earthly hoards, “he heapeth up riches and 
cannot tell who shall gather them.” Thence the document 
turns to the unspeakable joys of the unseen world, the ravishing 
songs of its angelic choir, the exquisite perfumes of its flowers ; 
thither “festinandum est.” Through difficult monkish Latin 
we at length come to the point, that, inasmuch as the things 
terrestrial are lightly regarded, and things celestial become 
sweet, by the grace of God, Athelred, king of the whole English 
people, &c., with the consent and advice of his nobles, grants in 
royal bounty, by an unchangeable decree, to the monastery 
known as Miclanig (Muchelney) whatever his predecessors had 
given by an inviolable transfer to God and St. Peter, chief of 
the apostles. First herein, the little town (“villula”) known as 
Ile Mynister, which at a certain time in a period of three heirs 
was foolishly taken from the said monastery, now by the gift of 
God restored to its proper owner. Then also Cantmeel (West 
Camel), which Leofric, abbot of this monastery, &c., &c. The 
charter concludes with the customary red-hot warning: whoso- 
ever might dare to annul this gift might he hear the sentence, 
“Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire to suffer with devils,” 
unless before death he came to a worthy repentance. The 
present grant was to be exempt from all tribute, whilst it carried 
with it all privileges, rights, &c. It bears date, the year of the 
Incarnation 995, and appended thereto are the following signa- 
tures :— Aithelred, king, etc.; Atlfric, Dorobernensis ecclesie 
episcopus; Ailfheah, Wintoniensis excclesiz presul; Ascwig, 
Dorcensis zxcclesiz# superspeculator ; Sigegar Fontane acclesize 
pastor; Walsige Scirburnensis ecclesie opilio; Aithelweard 
dux; Ailfric dux; Allfweard abbas; Leofric abbas; Ailfsige 
abbas; Byrhtelm abbas; Aithelmezr minister; Ordulf minister ; 
Wulfget minister; Wulfric minister; Aithelnoth minister. [The 
principal ecclesiastics are from the dioceses of Dorchester, Win- 
chester, and Sherborne]. 


5. We turn next toa paragraph im the “ Domesday Book.” 
This carries us over the period during which the country passed 
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from Saxon to Norman rule. The Domesday Book was the 
result of a survey of nearly the whole country, made by order 
of William the Conqueror about 1086, that is twenty years 
after the coming of the Normans. It is invaluable as elucidating 
the history of Somerset in the eleventh century. It registers 
the state of things as they had existed at the time of Edward 
the Confessor ; and, in comparison therewith, the lords, tenants, 
rights, and measurements at the time of the survey. It would 
be serviceable in preventing encroachment by the land-owner 
upon his neighbours’ property ; it shewed the stake which each 
man had in the country; and it enabled the King, with this 
roll before him, to calculate the numerical strength of the civil 
and military forces available in an emergency, as well as the 
revenues of the crown from the different parts of the country. 
Here then is a modern translation of the Domesday record of 
Ilminster :— 

“The Church itself holds Ileminstre. Liuuard, the abbot held 
it at the time of Edward and paid geld for 20 hides. There 
is land for 20 ploughs. Thereof in demesne are 9 hides, and 
one virgate and a half: where there are 3 ploughs and 10 serfs, 
and 25 villanes and 22 bordars with 20 ploughs. There are 3 
mills of twenty two shillings and six pence rent, and 80 acres 
of meadow. Wood (land) three leagues long and one league and a 
half broad. There is a market which pays twenty shillings rent. 
Of this land 2 thanes held one hide and a half, who could 
not be separated from the church. The whole is worth twenty 
pounds. At the time of the abbot’s death it was worth twenty 
six pounds.” 


In studying this entry, it is to be remembered that the 
“hide” was a variable or uncertain quantity which bore a fixed 
tax: in Ilminster about 200 acres paid the tax of one hide. The 
present acreage of Ilminster is 3944, this would give for the hide 
something under 200 acres, but the big “wood” of the parish 
may have lain partly in what now belongs to adjoining parishes. 
Each “ plough” (carucate) must be taken with the area that it 
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could till each year. The “virgate,” or yard-land, was reckoned 
as the fourth part of the hide. The “thanes” were Saxon squires. 
The “bordars” were cottagers, who held a dwelling house and 
small portion of land, in return for which they raised provisions 
for their lord’s table upon his demesne land—that is the land 
kept for his own uses. The “villanes” were farming tenants. 
The “serfs,” or servants, did their lord’s work, and were by him 
maintained, for the “ iron collar” was about the neck, though its 
hardships were greatly mitigated by Christian laws. The 
Dane-geld was a variable tax, levied on each hide, which was 
originally levied by Saxon monarchs for the expense of warring 
against the Danish incursions.! 


The information above given is amplified in the Exeter 
Domesday? by the number of riding horses 2, beasts 27, pigs 
33, sheep 40; these probably were on the abbot’s demesne land. 
This also gives the information that Liuric, the presbyter or 
priest, and Wlward, held of the Abbey of Muchelney, in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, that part of the land which was 
not cultivated by the abbot’s people. The Exeter Domesday 
registers the parish as “ Ilemonstre.” 


At this period appears upon the scene in Ilminster an 
illustrious personage, Harding Fitz Eadnoth, claimed as the 
father of the great house of Berkeley. Eadnoth had been 
staller, or master of the horse, to Edward the Confessor, Harold, 
and William the Conqueror. When, in 1067, Harold’s sons 
had invaded England with a Danish fleet, and ravaged the coast 
of Somerset, Eadnoth met them with a local force, and was 
slain, “with many good men.” This Harding, called elsewhere 
Hardinus de Meriet (from his Merriot Manor), became “the 
greatest of Somerset Anglo-Saxon thanes.” In 1086 he had six 
Somerset manors, and succeeded to Tovi, or Tofig, who was Sheriff 


1. See Collinson’s History of Somerset, under ‘‘ Ilminster.” 


2. This book may be seen in the library at Exeter Cathedral; it is an 
independent record of the rolls made by the Domesday Commissioners. 
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of Somerset at the Conquest.1 This Harding appears in Ilminster 
as the owner of Dillington. In a document called “this bouk,” 
preserved in the Cartulary of Muchelney, the abbot, Ealdwulf, 
gives over to Harding in fee, “Dylyngton.” The witnesses 
were :—Robert de Gurnay, sheriff; Robert del Isle, Hugh de 
Mountsorel, Reginald de Albemarle ; also on the abbot’s behalf, 
James and Hagena, Aithelbriht his kinsman, Osbeorn, Sigeward 
(Harding’s brother), Edmund his kinsman, Godwin the priest, 
and Arnulf the priest.” 


What was it all like in those days when Saxons were yielding 
to Norman rule? We picture a Saxon church, known over all 
the district as the “ Minster”; round it clustering a few dwell- 
ings for the priest and others who served therein; a market, 
held “ from time immemorial,” to which, week by week, produce 
of the land was brought, fish from the fisheries near, especially 
eels from the dyke, rude ware from the pottery, and woven stuffs 
from the cottages. We picture a couple of great houses where 
the two “thanes” lived in rude state; fifty or sixty labouring 
men with their families in huts; twenty roughly-fashioned 
ploughs with teams of oxen; meadow land in somewhat small 
quantities; three mills, on the river, for grinding corn, probably 
near where now are Sea Mill, Hortbridge Mill, and Eames’s 
Mill. Then there would have been a small but busy community, 
weaving, forging, brewing, carpentering, masoning ; armed men 
travelling about the king’s business; Normans, perhaps, making 
love to fair Saxon maids; black-robed monks from Muchelney ; 
swineherds, archers, butts set up for practising at holiday times; 
a great, great wood stretching away westward over more than 
half the parish, climbing over the hill-sides towards Neroche, 
in which huntsmen enjoyed the chase, and thence they brought 
home the boar, the stag; here the swineherds fed their creatures 


2. Somerset Record Society (vol. xiv., p. 106)—Mr. Bates fixes the date 
shortly before 1100. 
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under the beeches and oaks, and called the flesh when cured, 
“bacon.” The hungry wolf prowled in wood and pasture. Throw 
all this together, put it down on our old hill-side, and you have 
the “Ilemynister” of that day. An imaginary ploughman of the 
time exclaims, “I labour much, [ go out at daybreak, urging 
the oxen to the field, and I yoke them to the plough. It is not 
yet so stark winter that I dare keep close at home, for fear of my 
lord. I ought to plough every day one entire field or more. I 
have a boy to threaten the oxen with a goad, who is now hoarse 
through cold and bawling. I ought also to fill the bins of the 
oxen with hay, and water them, and carry out their soil.” And 
the fisherman, in the rivers, when asked, “ What gettest thou 
by thine art?” replies, “ Big loaves, clothing, money.” “How 
do you take them?” “I ascend my ship, and cast my net into 
the river; I also throw in a hook, a bait, and a rod—I throw 
the unclean out, and take the clean for food.” Where do you 
sell your fish?” “In the city—I cannot take so many as I can 
sell: eels, haddocks, minnies, eel-pouts, skate, and lampreys.” 
And the shepherd tells his tale—“I drive my sheep to their 
pasture, and stand over them in heat and in cold, with dogs, lest 
the wolves destroy them. I lead them back to their folds and 
milk them twice a day, and J move their folds, and make cheese 
and butter; and I am faithful to my lord.”? 


Thus the world went on here in those days. The curfew was, 
as now, rung from the church tower, night by night—then 
for safety’s sake, that the fires might be extinguished ; and they 
gathered to the same spot for worship, as we. 


It would be deeply interesting to know what exactly the 
“mynster” was like in those Saxon times. We use many of 
the same prayers said by them at morn and eve, and at the 
Eucharist. By an interesting bit of luck, we catch a glimpse 
of the parish priest in the time of Edward the Confessor, for 


1, Colloquy of Alfric in Turner’s ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons” (vol. ii., p. 45). 
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such we suppose must have been that Liuric, the presbyter, 
named in the Exeter “Domesday.” He shepherded the flock 
in Saxon times, and we find him still doing so twenty years 
later, when the Conqueror had long come and brought his 
Normans. This Saxon would be the earliest known to us of 
those who have, during ten or eleven centuries, filled the office 
of parish priest of Ilminster. 


But this chapter ends in war. The Norman did not secure 
his hold upon the country without a struggle. The men of 
Somerset were of those who resisted: Montacute, the castle of 
Robert of Mortain, was besieged by them unsuccessfully. The 
Conqueror was “mild to those who would do his will, but, 
beyond measure, stern to all who withstood it.” Many were 
the manors in Somerset that bore vestiges of the Norman’s 
wrath, after the rebellion was crushed out: among such nearly 
all which lay round the wide parish of Ilminster, as Thorn, 
Hatch, Stoke, Merriet, Dowlish, Donyatt, Seavington, Shepton 
Beauchamp, Ile Brewers, White Lackington, and even poor 
little Cudworth up in the hills. But Ilminster itself is not 
named as one of the suffering manors: perhaps, because it 
belonged to the Church it was spared the Conqueror’s ven- 
geance. Yet, all round were marks of ravage, wrecked homes, 
mutilated prisoners, the fierce growl of the conquered. The 
sun sets blood red. 


1. Som. Arch. proceedings (vol. v., p. 21), article by Rev. J. A. Bennett. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Qlnder eight WbBots: in “the Golden Hae.” 


‘‘Abbas de Muchelnye, tenet manerium de Luminstre.” 
Kerby’s Quest (temp. 16, Edy. III.) 


N the opening year of the thirteenth century Ilminster was 
dealt with for a third time. Two powerful ecclesiastics 

were concerned in the transfer, namely, Richard, the Abbot of 
Muchelney, and Savaric, Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, a 
prelate greatly devoted to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. On 
the morrow of S. Andrew, 1201, Richard, the abbot, made over 
to the Cathedral of S. Andrew, Wells, the whole manor, rectory, 
and church of “Iliministre.” This was seemingly a splendid gift; 
but it was accompanied—as no doubt had been pre-arranged 
between the two astute ecclesiastics—by the “Charter of 
Savaric.” By this, the bishop, with the assent of Alexander, 
the dean, and the Wells Chapter, constitutes Ilminster a 
perpetual prebend of the Church of Wells, and appoints 
Richard, the abbot, and his successors for ever to be prebenudaries 
of Ilminster. A stall in the choir of the cathedral at Wells is 
assigned to the abbot, and a place in the chapter, next to the 
precentor, without the necessity of residence. The abbot is 
simply to provide six marks yearly for the cleric, who shall 
minister in his sacerdotal office at Wells (as vicar-choral) ; and, 
as the monks at Muchelney had received 50s. a year from 
Ilminster Church “for the sustentation of their kitchen,” this 
was to be provided for still. Considerable added dignity 
attaches to the abbot through this transaction. The succession 
of these mitred abbots runs on through this period—a second 
Richard, 1235; Walter de Cerne, 1237-8; John de Barnvill, 
1251; William de Gyvele (Yeovil), 1274; Ralph de Muchelney, 
1293; John de Henton, 1303; John de Somerton, 1334. What 
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went on in Ilminster under these great ecclesiastics? In the 
early years of the thirteenth century the whole land had shud- 
dered beneath the papal excommunication: for six years, from 
1208, the church bells were silent, churches closed, masses said 
only in chapels of convents; prayers, sermons, only in church- 
yards; weddings were solemnized in church porches, no burials 
permitted in consecrated ground. But the terror passed over, 
King John was brought to book; he died, and in the long years 
of Henry III. the church gained strength and flourished—and 
this was the golden age of English churchmanship.’ Now the 
story of Ilminster during this “golden age” has been opened 
up by the discovery of the Muchelney Cartulary, and the notes 
with which the Rev. E. H. Bates has sent forth the print of these 
documents have laid the parish historian under much obligation. 


Of the 137 documents which comprise the cartulary, 32 may 


be said to relate to Ilminster, and these may be put into four 
classes :— 


(i.\— Greater Charters (4): King Ine’s, 725; King Ethelred’s, 
995; Bishop Savaric’s, 1201; and the Taxatio of the 
Vicarage, 1268. This last-named will suitably call for 
comment later; the rest have been already woven into 
the story. 


(ii.)—Free grants made to the church (10): 


Date. Donor. Gift. Cartu- 


Roger Prior and Constance | Service of 16s, of gabel yearly, | 41 
de Dunepole, his wife which Adam de la Mere, son 
of Wm. de la Mere, was wont 
to render ‘‘ with homages, 
wards, and reliefs” 


1200 | Constance de Dunepole, dtr. | Her son Peter, to be a monk, | 42 
of Richard de D. i and a furlong of land which 
Turgisus held 


1200 | John de Ylecombe Land, ‘‘ Blowhey” Meadow, at} 68 
(?) (Hylecumbe) Douelich ford, N, of the water 


1. So called by Bishop Stubbs. Quoted by Dean Spence. 
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Free Grants—Continued. 


No. in 


Date. Donor. Gifts. Cartu- 
lary. 
1202 | Cristina de Wyke Land, ‘‘ Rodacia,” and her man} 27 
Ralph Niger, of her land at 
La Seo, with all his issue 
John de Molendino 44 ac. arable, 1} ac. and 1 perch ; 91 
meadow ; in Bradlaunde, Lit- 
telle Croft, Hummede: and 
messuage in Eswille, which 
he had of Emma Sancto Claro 
and Anastasia, dtr. of Thomas 
Kabz 
1240 | William de Loveni One acre meadow in Trendel- | 72 
(?) mede, next land of Simon de 


Hylecumba, called Stonham, 
once held by Walter le Archer 


Emma de Dilington, dtr. of | 9 ac. in Dilinton, ‘‘in the outer | 76 


Henry de D. culture, called Mapedrehuill” 
1244 | Roger de Horton Quit claim of right in knight’s | 52 
service 
1262 | John de Bremelham 3 acres in Eswelle, between land | 59 and 


of T. Bele and J. le Cran, 60 
for Robert, ‘‘the priest of 
Eswelle” 


1332 | Letters patent (Kg. Edward | Land and rent in Ilminster and | 120 
III.) giving Wm. God- Muchelney 
wyne licence to assign 


Such gifts as the above were, in that “golden age,” common, 
The encouragement given may be seen in one of the “ Bidding 
Prayers” of the middle ages. This was said in English, from 
the pulpit, before the sermon, as follows :—they were to pray 
“For all that give or leave in testament any good to the right 
maintenance and upholding of the work of the Church, and for 
all them that find any light in this church, as in torch, taper, 
used in worshipping of God, or of any of His Saints. . . We 
shall pray for all those that duly pay their tendes (tithes) and 
their offerings to God and to His Holy Church, that God do 
them take in the bliss of heaven that ever shall last, and they 
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that do not so, that God of His mercy bring them to amend- 
ment.”? But by those gifts of land the State was weakened, 
for, in respect of such, no service was rendered to the crown; 
it was reckoned that the property had fallen into a “dead hand”: 
hence the statute of “ Mortmain,” enacted by Edward L, render- 
ing such gifts illegal, except with the king’s consent. This is 
the meaning of the 1332 grant in the above list, Godwyne, clerk 
to the abbot, is allowed to assign land to the monastery. The 
king signs at Woodstock, 18th May.? 

In the case of Prior and his wife—probably it was the same 
with the other gifts—the charter thereof was sealed and offered 
by them “on the high altar at Muchelney, with due devotion.” 
The widow, Constance, of Dunepole, gives her son to be a monk 
at Muchelney. Cristina of Wyke gives her rights over the serf, 
Niger, and all his family. Many a fair field of the parish, as 
the parable reminds us, may have come between its owner and 
his spiritual welfare—“I have bought a piece of ground and 
must needs go and see it, I pray thee have me excused.”* But, 
on the other hand, some such fields have been, in the best times, 
the gift of their pious owners to God. The grant by the widow 
of Dilington* must be stated at length. It runs:— 

“Grant by Emma, dtr. of Henry de Dilinton, for the souls 
of her father Henry, her mother Christina, and her husbands 
Richard and Robert, and her children, and all the faithful 
departed, &c., to the Church of the Blessed Mary, of Ileministre, 


1. Quoted by Dr. Cutts from the ‘‘ York Manual.” 


2. From the Patent Rolls, 1332 and 1339, it appears that license was given 
to the monastery to acquire 100s. in rent and land; partly left by one, William 
de Godewyne, clerk ; from Hugh, son of John Fraunklyn of Wynterbeye, cume 
the reversion of a messuage, a virgate of land, 8 acres of meadow, 6 of moor, 
20d. rent, in Ilemonstre, held for life by John de Hildebrand and Joan his wife. 
From the Rolls of the Exchequer Court (originalia), Ed. III., it appears that 
the abbot gave 30 solidi for license to acquire a certain holding in Drayton and 
Tlemynstre; and, 40, Ed. III., Will: Wyllyng de TIlemynstre, capellanus 
(chaplain or curate), and John Huckelbrigge, vicar of the Church of IIton, 
gave 35 marks for license to assign to the Abbot and Convent of Muchelney 
the tas of Middelhilleombe. (Rotulorum Originalium, &c., vol. II.) temp. 
Ed. III. 

3. 8. Luke xiv., 18. 


4, Charter 76. 
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and to the Abbot of Muchelney, rector of the same church, 
of 9 acres of land in Dilinton, in the outer culture called 
Mapedrehuill, towards the west, next the land of Richard 
Maloysel, surrounded by an ancient ditch, so, to wit, that the 
said Richard Maloysel, and his heirs, shall hold them for ever of 
the said church and abbot in fee and inheritance, paying there- 
for yearly to the Church of Ileministre 18d. for the necessary 
uses of the church, to be kept in lay custody,' and other 18d. 
yearly, viz: 6d. on the day of his obit, and 6d. on the day of his 
anniversary, of which 2d. shall be given to the chaplain who 
shall say the service, and 1d. to the bell-ringer, and 3d. shall be 
offered at mass, to be received by the vicar of the church. 
Commemoration shall also be made on every Sunday in the 
priest’s prayer before the parishioners for the souls of Emma 
and others departed. The said Richard and his heirs shall also 
pay at Muchelney, in aid of a lamp burning before the cross, 12d., 
to be offered every year upon the altar of the cross, so that the 
monks serving God there shall have her soul in their prayers 
and benefits, and her name be written in their martyrology. 
The said Richard and his heirs are bound to trench (fossare) and 
enclose the said ditch so that his cattle shall not have egress to 
the land of her heirs, and the cattle of her heirs shall not have 
ingress ; and if any of her heirs wish to marl, in their culture 
of Mapedrehuill, the said Richard and his heirs are bound to 
give sufficient marl from their marl pit, and to provide a way at 
the time of harvest.” 


Surely, womanly thoughtfulness could hardly go farther. This 
lady of Dillington thinks, according to the pious use of the 
times, of her own soul, the souls of her people who had gone 
before her, and of her children and all the faithful: at her 
parish church she thinks of the churchwardens and their 
troubles with “church expenses”; of the vicar, of the curate, 
the bell-ringer. She desires, whilst yet living and when gone 


1. 18d. a year to the Churchwardens for ‘‘ Church Expenses.”’ 
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hence, for her name to be used in prayer before the people in 
church, and by the black-robed monks at their devotions in the 
abbey; the little lamp before the cross at Muchelney should 
silently witness to her heart’s desire. She had thought it all 
out, about the land too, that matters might go happily at 
harvest and at marling time; that ructions between neighbours 
and the bother of straying cattle might be avoided. The 
“martyrology” would be a bede-roll, a list of those to be remem- 
bered at the Eucharist ; the marl would be a fertilizer. Con- 
cerning the “ancient ditch,” surrounding the field instead of 
the modern hedge, it has been suggested that all round the 
possessions of the Abbey of Muchelney a dyke, or ditch, was 
dug in ancient times.1 That this gave the name to the 
Hundred of Abdick (Abedyk or Abbediche), as has been 
further conjectured, seems quite erroneous. Abdick was, almost 
certainly, a place in the forest. 


Going on with the cartulary we come to 


(ii.) Agreements relating to property (12): 


No. of 


Date. Parties. Nature of Agreement. Deed. 


Ante | Abbot Ealdwulf & Hearding | Described in previous chapter 126 
1100 Fitz-Eadnoth 


1198— | Abbot John and Wm. de/| W. de L. is confirmed in his | 129 


1222 Loveni lands at Hylecumbe and 
Asshwille as heir to his father 
Alexr. 


1225 | Abbot, and Eustace de Exchange land and marl at Dow- | 57 
Douelis lish Hill, and a way, granted 
for a meadow, ‘‘ Putmede” 


1231 | Robert de Foxcome, with his | Quit claim, 4/- yearly, which | 58 
dtr. Gunnilda, and Abbot Robt. received at Aswelle: 
Richard for 3 marks to Robt., 1 bezant 

to Gunnilda 


1242 | Abbot Walter and Simon de | Quit claim, suit of his land at | 127 
Gryndeham Chelewurthe, Simon pays 20/- 


1. 8. &D. Notes and Queries, vi., p. 146 (W. L. Radford). 
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AGREEMENTS RELATING To PropeRrty—Continued. 


Simon de Hylecombe and 
Abbot 


1251-74 | Simon de Hylecumbe and 
Abbot John 


1262 | The same 


1258 | Wm. de Sande and Walter 


de Luveny 


1262 | Abbot John and Walter de 
Loveni 


1282 | Nicholas Pyg and Abbot 
Wn. 


1298 | Abbot Ralph and Wm. de 
Loveny 


Nature of Agreement. 


23 


No. of 
Deed. 


§.H. gives 8 acres at La Seo, next 

to Hedeford, and round the new 

nge of the Abbey, 3 acres in 

ortmede. Abbot quit-claims 

8/8 yearly out of 28/8, which 
Simon paid the convent 


8S. gives 2/- yearly for remission 
of service at the manor court 


S. gives 34 acres at La Seo, next 
to Langeford, and is remitted 
tithe of hay from meadows in 
Seo and Hilecumbe 


W. 8S. gives his land at La Seo. 
W. L. to do service to the 
Abbot 


Grant of land at Seo for 3/- yearly; 
Bulewynesh, 14/-; Bugelese 
and Stikelepathmor for service 
to Sir Wm. de Monte Acuto; 
service, one horse due to the 
Abbot for Bulewynesh ; also 
service due to Wm. Twyen 


For his tenement at Western 
Hylecombe, N. P. to do 2 
suits a year instead of every 
three weeks at the Abbot’s 
court 


Wm., as heir to Sir Walter de 
L., is confirmed in lands at 
Hylecombe, La Putte, Bole- 
wynesheghe, La Wareneresitte, 
Assewille 


69 


124 


The above suggests much of interest connected with the 
tenure of land in the 13th century. The land-holders rendered 
therefor not entirely money, but “service,” military and other- 
wise. “A kuight’s fee” was the measure of land which would 
suffice to maintain a knight and his followers, and in return for 
such a holding he must be ready, with his men, to fight for his 
Lesser men rendered humbler 
service; some provided each a horse—property and personal 


lord when need should arise. 


service went together. 
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The last of these twelve deeds (No. 124) may be given at 
length, because of the importance of the young heir, and the 
extent of his estate, and the kind of service required of him :— 


“Agreement between Ralph, the Abbot of M.,and Wm. de 
Loveny, son and heir of Sir Walter de Loveny, knight, concern- 
ing an entry which the said Wm. had made in the tenements 
of Hylecombe and Bolewynesheghe upon the seisin of the 
Abbot which he had taken in the said tenements as chief Jord 
of that fee. The Abbot rendered to Wm. seisin of the said 
tenements, and also took his homage and fealty for the same, 
and also for the tenements of Asswelle and of La Wareneresitte, 
for which Wm. is mesne between the Abbot and the tenants of 
the tenements. Wm. acknowledged upon his homage and 
fealty to hold the said tenements of the Abbot and convent by 
the following services, viz: Hylecombe for 4 a hide 5s. yearly ; 
La Putte for a furling 5s. yearly; Bolewynesheghe for } hide 
148. yearly ; La Wareneresitte for } virgate for no rent; Asse- 
wille for 1 virgate 12s. yearly, a pound of pepper and another 
of cummin; doing, moreover, royal and foreign services, and 
suit at the court of the abbot at Yleminstre from three weeks to 
three weeks ; and he acknowledged that he will find a fit horse 
to carry an esquire in the army of the King, whenever the 
Abbot is bound to do his service for his barony to the King, 
and pledged his relief, &c., and faithfully to make payment he 
found mainpernors,! viz, Richard de Loveny, Lawrence de 
Dylington, John Malasel, and John de Wynterheghe (Winter- 
hay), who with the said \Vm. acknowledged themselves principal 
debtors. In witness, &c. Witnesses—Ricardo Pyk, Johanne 
de Horstede, Roberto de Clyfford, Johanne de Monteacuto, Roger 
de Stogling. Mochelney, Wedy after Feast of S. Luke, 26 Ed. I.” 


The family de Loveny was an important one: here is a 
considerable bit of property, at Ilcomb and Ashwell, &c., passing 


1, Mainpernors (manucaptives)—these were bail for him, being bound to 
produce him to answer any charges against him brought. 
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to a new heir; he has done homage to the abbot, and enters 

upon his obligations. 

No. 129 in the cartulary, which carries one back to nearly 
a century earlier, relates to a similar transaction in the Loveny 
family, when the abbot Richard “confirmed” one of William’s 
forbears (a former William) in the estate. These Ilminster 
Lovenis prospered ; yet a few years later and the family, on the 
male side, died out. 

Altogether there is evidence in these charters that the land- 
holders of the day had in the great abbots no hard landlords ; 
a spirit of fairness was abroad, things worked smoothly, 
Ilminster prospered. 

The cartulary comprises yet another set of documents bearing 
upon this place, namely :— 

(iv.) Records of proceedings in the Law Courts. 

These, from the cartulary, are six in number, and we include 
them in a larger bundle of such records of the period which 
shall now be set forth under their suggested headings—they 
give a good idea of the legal squabbles of the day. 

1202. The Abbot and the Widow.—At any rate we suppose 
she was a widow, Cristina de Wyke, whose location, Wyke or 
Wicha, is understood to be Wick Farm, Horton, in the parish 
of Ilminster. First, the abbot Richard and she both claim a 
certain land, “La Breche,” in Hortun; and, further, concerning 
her estate at Wicha, which is large, they dispute how much 
“service” she is to render; she cannot do military service 
herself, donning helmet, cuirass, and greaves; she can do 
“scutage,” ae. “ shield-money,” make payment for others to 
do it. They have it out in the law courts in London and 
at Ilchester, and she has to do “ hidage and scutage” for 2 
hides at Wicha. But, good soul! in the same record she 
passes frum the law courts to the church at Langport, and 
there makes upon the altar the offering spoken of earlier:! 
so there could have been no heart-burning. 


1. Charter 27 of the Cartulary, 
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XIII. century. Harbouwring Thieves—Odo de Huleham was 
accused of harbouring thieves. “He comes and defends and 
puts himself upon the country for good and ill.” Twelve 
jurors, from the “four townships of Elministre, Puckinton, 
B , and Doueliz (Dowlish),” say that he is not guilty, 
and he is liberated.* 

XIII. century. A Forester murdered.Thomas de la Pitte 
killed a certain forester, Adam Brun, and fled. He was in 
the tithing of the Vill of Hilecombe. He is suspected. Let 
him be exacted and outlawed. He has no chattels.* 


1263. Robert de Brywes secures property at Horton.—In the 
law court at Ivelchester (Ilchester), William de Wynterheye 
v. John the abbot, whom Richard de Hortone and Hawisia, 
his wife, “ vouch to warrant.” What the action turned upon 
it is hard to say: but the result was that, through: the abbot, 
(a) William grants a messuage and a virgate, at Horton, to 
Robert de Brywes; and (b) Richard de Horton and Hawisia 
give to him another messuage and virgate.* 


1263. The Squire and the Warrener.—At Ivelchester, John 
de Lovegny, claimant, v. Henry le Warener, tenant; for a 
messuage and furling of land in Ileministre. Henry acknow- 
ledged the same as in demesne; homages, woods, rents, 
services of freeman, wards, reliefs, escheats, meadows, moors, 
pastures, waters, ways, paths, and all other things, was the 
right of John; and he quit-claimed the same: for this John 
gave Henry 10 marcs (£6 13s. 4d.) Here the lawyers excelled 
themselves in the numerous rights they set forth as attaching 
to a little bit of land. 

1277. The Abbot's rule resisted.—In the King’s Court, at Salop, 
Abbot William v. Robert de Monte Sorelli: What “service” 
should the defendant do in the abbot’s court for his holding 
at Est dilintone, should he attend three-weekly or half-yearly ? 


land 2. Somerset Pleas., early 13th century. 
3. Ped. Fin. 47, Hen. III., 37. 
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He belongs to the great family at Whitelackington: he objects 
to appear with other suitors “three weeks by three weeks.” 
It is a tie, and it is infra dig. Being a big man he gets his 
own way.! 

1283. Avenging a brother's death_—Geoffrey Gilberd v. Abbot 
William, and others, for the death of his brother, Roger de 
Notingham. The following Ilminster men are amongst the 
defendants: John de Ilmenistre, Matthew de Dunpol, Richard 
de Dilington, John de Ditton, Luke de Ditton, &c. Commis- 
sion of Oyer and Terminer (to hear and finish the business) 
is granted. How tantalizing not to know more about this 
slaying, and how the case ended !* 


1285. Horton Mill im court at Westminster.—A quiet 
picturesque mill by Hortbridge, and the bustle and wrangling 
in a Westminster law court! Thomas de Dinynton, querent, 
and John le Crofter, of Bristoll, and Claricia, his wife, 
impedients ; for two parts of a messuage, a carucate of land, 
and a mill in Horton juxta Illeminstre. Thomas is declared 
to possess the mill; the Crofter and his wife get 50 mares. 


Ed. I. The Abbot’s grievance—He is charged by the Crown 
for “a knight’s fee,” for royal service, whereas, through his 
tenants, such service is already rendered. The “knight’s fee” 
for 3 hides is held by 12 tenants, in Ilminster and Wyke 
Parbam.* This was a straw upon the surface of the water: 
it shewed the way the current was moving. Edward J. and 
the Church did not always see “eye to eye.” The Statute of 
Mortmain had but recently been passed to restrict grants to 
the Church: now the King demands a subsidy of the clergy. 


1312. Squire and Parson in court.—At Westminster: Richard 
de Loveny and Margery, his wife, and John, their son, querents, 


Charter 66. 

Patent Rolls, Ed. I., 1281-92. 
Somerset Fines, 5, Ed. II. 
Charter 117. 


Pe Ne 
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and William, Vicar of the Church of Est Chinnoke (East 
Chinnock), deforciant: for a messuage and carucate of land 
in Ilmynistre, Cricket Malerbe, Est Dovelissh, and Knolle. 
The property is settled on the Loveny family. John Wake 
also put in a claim.? 

1313-4. Damages. “A sore sparrow hawk.’—In the King’s 
Court, at Westminster: Robert Lucays, of Dytton, querent, 
v. William Pillaunde, deforciant. The action concerned a 
neat little property at Ileministre; a messuage, 32 acres of 
land, 4 acres of meadow, and 6 acres of moor. In the end 
Robert acknowledges that he gave William the property; and 
for this acknowledgment William has to give Robert the 
customary solatium of “a sore sparrow hawk.” 2 


1314. Concerning Nicholas de Ilmynstre—In January, 1314, 
Geoffry de Toucester and Aline, his wife, complain that this 
Nicholas, and divers others, assaulted them and carried away 
their goods. In March of the same year, Nicholas and about 
20 more are accused by a lady named Aline Lovel, that they 
had imprisoned her at Exeter, and borne off her goods. In 
both cases a commission of Oyer and Terminer issues: with 
what result, and what interesting evidence these ladies in 
distress produced in court, we have not on record.$ 


1315. Attempt to strangle the Rural Dean with his hood.— 
This worthy man, Rector of Dowlish-Wake, is required by 
Bishop Drokenford to convey a mandate to a certain Sir Alan 
Plokenet. The mother of this knight, Lady Plokenet, had 
left it in her will to be buried in Sherborne Church ; but, 
probably to save expense, the undutiful son lays the poor 
body in a less dignified place. The bishop requires that the 
body shall be moved and the lady’s last wishes carried out : 
forth sallies our rural dean; the choleric knight simply seizes 


1. Somerset Fines, 1, Edw. II. 


2. Somerset Fines, 7, Edw. I11.—A ‘‘sore sparrow hawk” is described as 
a small hawk of the first year. 


3. Callendar of Patent Rolls, 7, Ed. II. 
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him by the throat, almost chokes him with an ugly twist of 
his hood, causing blood to flow. The cleric tears himself 
away and bolts: after him in full chase, Sir Alan, who catches 
the fugitive at Haslebury, and, with the help of bis man, 
makes him eat the bishop’s letter, and chew and swallow the 
wax seals. Bell, book, and candle! Sir knight is excommu- 
nicated: but he came to a better mind and made due 
submission.!. What a chatter there would be next market 
day when the Dowlish people came into Ilminster! 


1336. At York in 10, Edw. III, much property was “settled”: 
amongst it a meadow in Ilemynstre was secured to Robert de 
Somerton and his wife Joan.* 


1343. Abbot or Squire: which gets the mare?—Before the 
King’s Justices, R. Hillary and others, 15, Edw. III. Richard 
de Dylyngton sues Abbot John and John le Hayward 
(probably abbot’s steward). The defendants had seized a 
mare of the plaintiff’s, worth 100s., in a place called Pleystred, 
Ilemystre: the action is to recover the animal. But the 
abbot makes answer—that he took the mare under legal 
distraint ; that, as lord of the manor, he and his predecessors, 
from time immemorial, had had “ view of frankpledge” twice 
a year, to which “view” all residing within the manor, as 
well freemen, as villeins, ought to come; from the free 
tenants the bailiff of the court ought to elect twelve, and 
present their names to the steward of the court, who should 
cause them to be sworn “to present” (make a report of) those 
things which pertain to the view of frankpledge, &c. Richard 
came to “the view,” Monday after Feast of S. Luke, 13th 
Edw. III, and was elected by the bailiff, and his name pre- 
sented to the steward as one who should take his part in this 
“frankpledge” duty. But Richard utterly refused; he would 
not take the oath, and was amerced at 12d. He would not 


1, History of Bath and Wells, §,P.0.K. (p. 128). 
2, Pedes Finium, 10, Ed. III. 
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pay and the abbot’s man took the mare. Richard urges. 
objections to the proceedings in the abbot’s court, as being 
contrary to ancient practice. The trial extends over a couple 
of years, the sheriff of the county, at Ilchester, holding the 
mare. The abbot wins the day, the mare is to be handed 
over to him. This “frankpledge” was the system of police. 
The freemen were grouped into “tithings,” or tens; within 
these, each was for all and all for each, to keep each other 
right or see each other righted. The “view of frankpledge” 
took place at the abbot’s court, when each “tithing man” 
presented complaints against, or on behalf of, those of his 
tithing; matters were enquired into, judgment followed, 
penalties were exacted! The real grievance with Richard of 
Dylyngton may have been that he was becoming too important 
a personage to attend this court; others also tried to get out 
of it, especially the three-weekly session. Anyway, we can 
understand the wrath when the Squire of Dillington found 
his valuable mare brought from Ilchester and given over to 
the abbot’s official. What a chatter there would be in the 
town ! 


1348. The Bishop’s retribution.—Bishop Ralph was active 


up and down his diocese; he was known in Ilminster. For 
instance, we read how in June, 1342, his lordship came to 
Ilminster Church,? and there he instituted Richard de Lang- 
dale, clerk, to the Vicarage of Staweye, the king presenting, 
for the living was in the gift of the priory of Goldclyve, in 
Wales, but by reason of the war between the men of France 
and the king the patronage had (somehow) passed into royal 
hands. Also on that day, and in the same church, Master 
John de Keynsham, rector of Obbelegb, took an oath to 
appear before the said father when warned, and to satisfy costs. 
What his delinquency had been we are not told; but the 


1. ‘‘Medisval Monarchy,” J. F. Bright (p. 76). . 
2. Bp. Ralph’s Register (p. 449). 
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witnesses were Master John de Carletone, Sir John de 
Risyngdone, rector of Ienele, and Sir Thomas Radeclyve, 
chaplain. 

We do not read of any complaints, at Ilminster, made by the 
bishop, but at both Muchelney and Yeovil there were 
“ructions.” At the former, in 1335, his lordship was shocked 
at their laxity and luxury; their costly vessels, and the 
luxurious beds, with tabernacles over them, for some of the 
monks. There was not enough check over monks when 
walking and riding; women and impudent girls were wont 
to gather in the cloister garth, and a smith (?) owned a shop 
too near the infirmary. But in 1348 the bishop has occasion 
to visit Yeovil, where his lordship, for some cause, was 
not universally beloved: riot ensues, the mob attacks the 
bishop, and his own people shut him up in church, where 
he is for some hours, till he is rescued by the well-affected. 
What shall be done with Roger Warmwell, the ring-leader ? 
The other offenders are excommunicated; the Church inter- 
dicted: but Roger must be specially dealt with. He is tried 
at Taunton and sentenced to do penance, three times, 
bare-headed and bare-foot, round Yeovil Church, in front 
of the procession, holding a candle, which he is to present 
at the altar at mass, whilst the chaplain declared his sin 
to the congregation in the vulgar tongue: also he is to be 
flogged thrice on market days at Ilchester, Wells, Bath, 
Glastonbury, and Somerton; to pay £20; and to go on 
pilgrimage to 8. Thomas, Canterbury.1. Mother Church knew 
how to be severe upon times; but the times were less 
tender-hearted—the child was never spoiled for lack of the 
rod. Sometimes the whipping took place round the church. 
The old walls of Ilminster Church have, doubtless, often 
re-echoed with the cries of a miserable culprit, who, stripped 
to the waist, was led round, candle in hand, in front of the 
procession, and being soundly whipt on the way. 


1. See Bishop Ralph’s Register. 
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The story lies just outside our history: but it was “our 
bishop,” and would be the talk of Ilminster, and shews something 
of the influences at work in that day. 


We have brought together these many clippings from the 
law reports, as illustrating the squabbles, and tattle, and heart- 
burnings of those ancient times. Now we turn back over the 
same period to bring into view three more important matters, 
viz: the “perambulatio,” the “taxatio,” the writ “de quo 
warranto.” 

“ Perambulatio.” The perambulation of the forest, 1245.— 
The designation of “ the forest” lingers still in the level district 
north of Broadway. In the middle ages it was vast, indeed. 
Domesday book brings into Ilminster, “a wood, three miles long 
and one mile and a half broad.” This was the Forest of 
Neroche, one of the five royal forests of the county. The term 
“forest,” however, needs explanation—it means an extensive terri- 
tory of uncultivated ground, kept in a virgin condition for the 
wild “beasts of the forest,”! “beasts of chase,”? “beasts and fowls of 
warren.”> The boundaries were fixed by record and prescription. 
A forest included within its boundaries the manors of private 
lords ; these, however, could not change their land from pasture 
to arable, nor cut down their woods, nor make enclosures such 
as would prevent the free access of the larger game.* Obviously 
any extension of the boundary of royal forest would be an act 
of greed and selfishness, as when Nero extended the pleasure 
grounds of his palace over land from which dwellings of the 
poor had been removed. Such had been the work of lord John 
before he came to the throne: selfish creature, as he ever was, 
he caused Donyatt, Horton, Broadway, to be eclipsed in the 
forest. Many and loud seem to have been the complaints of 
the poorer folk. “Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour’s 
landmark.” 


Hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. 

Buck, doe, fox, marten, and roe. 

Hare, rabbit, pheasant, and partridge. 

Dr. J. Charles Cox: ‘‘ How to write the history of the Parish.” 
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Nothing much seems to have been done during the long reign 
of Henry III., except that the boundaries were to be ascertained 
and compared with those in temp. Henry I. In Edward I. 
reign there were two distinct “perambulations.” In that of 26 
Edward I., we find amongst the body of jurors, who took the 
oath, Wm. Tryvell, Walter de Loveny, Wm. de Stanton, Wm. de 
Poulet, Wm. Fichete de Sydenham, and they report that the 
following towns and pastures were afforested in the time of 
Henry I. by “ Lord John,” ad dampnum (to the detriment) of 
the tenants, and ought to be disafforested—that is Mount 
Neroche, Capeland, &c.; a certain pasture or wood called 
Uniret, of the Manor of Ilminster; Broadway, &c., which Henry 
Urtiaco holds; a certain hermitage, with pasture and appurte- 
nances, which Thomas de Monte Sorelli and John de Asselonde 
hold; the town of Horton, &c., which the abbot and Thomas 
de Mere hold; Dunyote (Dunyatt), which Simon de Monte 
Acuto holds.? 

In 28, Edward I., the perambulation includes the Forest of 
North Petherton as well as Neroche. The king’s forester of the 
day was a widow, Sabina Pecche, whose husband had been 
forester before her, Peter Hamme acting as her locum tenens; 
the verderers, Wm de Wythele and Galfridus Aysland ; on the 
jury, Sir Hugo de Popham, Lawrence de Dillington, Roger de 
Stockling (Stocklinch), and many others. We see the party 
setting off from the “popelerum”* of Donyatt, working along the 
king’s highway, called Crock Street, to Sticklepath, thence by 
the same “way” to the camp at Neroche, out and away they 
go; if we stand by “Jordans” we shall see them returning 
along the king’s highway as far as the west side of the house of 
William Jordan, thence to the Chapel of Horton, and on again to 
the starting point, the “popelerum de Dungate.” They report 
that the said forest, according to the measures and bounds, is 


1. See Collinson’s ‘‘ History of Somerset” (vol. iii.); from a Register of 
Wells Cathedral. Som. and Dorset N. and Q. (vol. vi., p. 264). 


2. Popelerum—probably a row of poplars. 
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ancient forest, and that neither by the king or his ministers 
had been made any “ purprisa.” Beyond the said bounds the 
king has no royal pasture. 

Thought fixes on the hermitage within the Ilminster boun- 
dary of the forest—a lone hermit dwelling amidst the untamed 
creatures of the forest; and the “capella” at Horton, “a little 
lonely church of days of yore,” on the way to Jordans, the whole 
district beyond, with Donyatt, Broadway, one vast forest stretch- 
ing up to the castle on the hills. Stray notes of the forest 
mention that the king, Edward I. in 1279, ordered “of the 
king’s gift” 4 bucks, &c., for a certain personage: that Hen. VI, 
by letters patent, granted to the abbot and convent 4 does in 
the summer and 4 does in the winter, to be taken yearly in the 
forest, because the convent had to provide two keepers :! that 
in 1294 Nicholas Pecche, the keeper, had license to sell, for 
Henry Urtiaco, who was going to Gascony on the king’s service, 
60 acres of his wood of Broadwaye, within the bounds of the 
forest, in an angle of a wood called La Dyngge, and to assart 
and bring the same into cultivation, and to enclose it with a 
small dyke and low hedge, so that deer could get in and out:* 
and in April, 1542, when Sir Henry Daubeny, of South Petherton, 
was “taken up” by Henry VIII. and made Earl of Bridgwater, 
Henry appointed him warden of the Forest of Neroche, vice Sir 
George Speke. 


“Taxatio.” The “Taxation” of the Vicarage.—In the parish 
church of Street, on the morrow of Palm Sunday, 1268, there 
was held a solemn yet business-like court of arbitration, 
presided over by the Abbot of Glastonbury, who, with Master 
William, the sub-dean of Wells, representing the Bishop, and a 
monk of Glastonbury, Walter de Calne, sits, by the Bishop’s 
commission, to fix the income payable to the Vicar of Ilminster. 
Lord John was the abbot, Sir John was the vicar. It was a 


1. Muchelney Cartulary (p. 100). 
2. Patent Rolls, 28, Edward I. 
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common fault of monasteries to overlook the just claims of the 
parish priests, who, as perpetual vicars of the abbots, had 
spiritual charge of the parishes attached to their houses. The 
monks themselves were never good parish priests, and the 
“religious” may have been out of touch with the “secular” 
clergy. S. Anselm, in 1102, had sought to mitigate the evil; 
the perpetual vicar must have, out of the parish endowment, 
sufficient to maintain his position ;! tithes and offerings of all 
kinds were to be his, except tithe on corn, “ great tithes.” From 
Ilminster the monastery kitchen had had its due offering, and 
the tithes of the parish had been stored in the barton, and the 
new “grange” at Sea. These tithes had from of old been the 
Church’s share of the profits of the land, traceable to the teaching 
of the Bible and the voluntary surrender of earliest land-owners; 
and subsequently recognized and regulated by the law of the 
State. But the tithes of Ilminster had gone to support the 
monks and to enrich the abbots; the vicar, who was the actual 
shepherd, faring as he could. Now the bishop required a due 
part to be ear-marked for the support of the vicar, and “after 
long argument,” and after an assessment by trustworthy men, 
clerks, and laymen, an award was made. 
This may be summarized :— 
Oblations (offerings) at Christmas 13s., Feast of 
Purification and Dedication of the Church? 12s., 
Holy Friday and Easter 20s., the Assumption* 
ao er ie ‘ae a .» 60s. Od. 
Confessions and alee bread* 5s, puriGeetiois 
of women® 3s., marriages 2s., occasional masses 
and trentals® 18s. 4d., burials and mortuaries 10s, 338s. 4d. 


1. See Dr. Cutts, ‘‘ Parish Priests of the Middle Ages.” 

2. Ilminster Dedication, 30th January.- 

3. The bodily assumption into heaven of the B, V.M., a belief of the middle 
ages, 

4, Probably bread offered for the Eucharist, of which all that was not needed 
for consecration would be the priest’s. 


5. Churchings. 
6. Masses offered daily for 30 days after a death, when so provided for. 
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Tithes of wool 16s., calves and foals, 2s., little pigs 
3s. 6d., cheese 10s., apples of the whole parish 
25s., honey 18d., cows 4s., lambs 14s., geese 18d., 


flax 60s., pigeons 8d., hemp 8d. ise) eeer' ees LOOK. LOG, 
Tithes of all mills, except the abbot’s mill, 

“Cockesmille”?...  ... » 13s. 4d. 
Money from the sairtllages ve call ¢ ‘ Heypeni”# 13s. 
Tithe of 5 acres of land and 2 acres meadow ... 8s. 
Tithe of hay from Richard Maloysel... ... ... 16d. 


31 quarter of wheat from the abbot 4s., 1 quarter 
of fine wheat 3s., 1 of barley 2s. 1 aces 


of beans 2s., 2 of oats 40d... ww. wee eee | 4, 4d 
Livery at the court of the abbot‘ aginst 
Christmas ... ... 5d. 


This totals up to £14 2s. 1a) but Mr Bates obea 13li 2s. 11d. 
endorsed, as the sum of the whole, “in a more recent hand.” 


This looks like a generous provision for the vicar, when we 
consider that the spending value of money was 20—25 times 
as much as it is to-day; he would be a single man, and it is 
nearly three times as much as we find some of the chantry 
priests receiving in later times. There would be left to the 
abbot, as rector and prebendary, the “great tithe” of corn, the 
profit of land in demesne, 7.¢., cultivated by himself, and manorial 
rights aud rents. This vicarial provision is the foundation of 
the £500 a year (nearly) which was fixed as the nominal value 
of the vicar’s tithes under the Tithes Commutation Act in 1836: 
and were it not for the ever-diminishing corn averages of the 
past twenty years, the income would be a generous one for 
present day needs. The “great tithes” of the parish, commuted 
under the Tithe Commutation Act at £350 a year, have, within 


1. Eame’s Mill, near Coxes Bridge, has taken the place of this. Two 
other mills are mentioned—‘“ that which Bigod at one time held,” and ‘that 
which Master John now holds””—probably Sea and Hortbridge. 


2. ‘*Heypeni”—the tithe on haystacks. Peni=tax. 
8. Taken at Michaelmas from the abbot. 
4. The vicar was probably entertained at the abbot’s table at Christmas time. 
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the recent years, fallen into the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners: and it is interesting to note that this part of 
the provision, made in Saxon times for the spiritual ministrations 
of the parish, after having been alienated more than a thousand 
years, has of late begun to flow back to its original purpose 
by a grant of the Commissioners. There are those living now 
who can remember when the tithes were collected in kind; the 
waggon duly appeared on the harvest field and bore off every 
tenth load to the tithe barn. An Ilminster man, still living, 
who dropped into doggerel, and sometimes ribald, verse, repro- 
duced an old song of his boyhood. The above mention of “little 
pigs,” serves to remind us of it, but such a song would have 
been impossible in the time of the abbots ; the lowest depths in 
English Church life are to be looked for in the days of our own 
grandfathers. Here the parson has gone for the tithe of sucking 
pigs, and rages at the poor specimen that is offered him :— 


“Since—spake the farmer in reply— 

My pigmy you refuse, 

I pray you walk into the sty, 
Where you may pick and choose. 

Then in the sty the parson goes 
With little more ado; 

With fury fierce the sow uprose, 
And at the parson flew. 


“So quickly caught his long black tail, 

To tatters went the skiyt ; 

The parson tried to leap the rail, 
But tumbled in the dirt. 

The little pigs his waistcoat tore, 
His stockings and his shoes ; 

The farmer told him, as before— 
You're welcome, pick and choose.” 


Many other verses of equal edification, with “ri-tol, etc.,” 
complete the miserable ditty, which ditty illustrates the depth 
that the Church had fallen to at the opening of century XIX. 
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Those interested in prices may study the above “taxation.” 
Professor Thorold Rogers tells us that wheat about that time 
(1268) dropped below 3/6, but topped 10/- a few years after. 
“ Muttons” were 1/1}, ewes 1/-, lambs 43d., big pigs 2/24, wool 
2/13 the clove of 7lbs. 

The tithe of hay suggests the huge wains drawn by 8 oxen, 
elsewhere spoken of; the large growth of flax, fields blue 
therewith in its season, pits for its preparation, and spinning 
wheels and spinsters in every house and cot; wool foreshadows 
the coming staple industry of the town; pigeons suggest the 
huge and very picturesque “doves’ houses,” which must have 
formed at one time a conspicuous feature in the landscape ; they 
suggest, too, the depredations committed by these little creatures 
as they flew in a pretty, but troublesome, cloud into the gardens 
of the cotters: for the gentry owned them. 

“Apples of the whole parish,” producing 25s. in tithe, indicates 
250s. as their yearly value; equal to a grand sum of money 
to-day. It suggests a fair scene in early summer, just such as 
Alford describes when he looked down from “Heron Hill” in his 
school-boy days; it suggests, too, in the autumn, the creaking 
of many an old wooden cider press, and the making of that cider, 
which bas distinguished and full oft subdued the man of 
“Zummerzet.” “Livery at the court of the abbot’s table against 
Christmas” must mean the entertainment of the vicar at the 
abbot’s table, and that it was his due at that social time. 

A little later and an Ilminster man, one, Adam de Ilminstre, 
was presented as Vicar of Muchelney; the composition made 
for him included daily “a monk’s bread of the weight of 60s. 
and 2 gall. of conventual ale, a dish of fish on Sundays and 
Tuesdays, and a dish of eggs or fish on the other days, at the 
cook’s pleasure.” This Adam, like many a one since, was born 
with a stigma, and we read, 1310, “ Adam de Ilminstre . . . . 
presented as Vicar of Muchelney, being illegitimate, and having 
lost his letters of dispensation, cannot be instituted.”1 But he 


1. Bishop Drokenford’s Register (p. 59). 
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summoned witnesses to prove the accidental loss of the letters 
by theft, and seems to have been instituted in the following 
month. 

Whilst on the ecclesiastical value of the parish, note how Ilmin- 
ster figures in the well-known “Taxatio of Pope Nicholas IV.,” 
taken in 1291, when that pope granted to Edward I. a tax on 
all the temporal possessions, in aid of the expenses of a crusade. 
The abbot’s interest in Ilminster was valued at £22 10s. 


The Writ of “Quo Warranto,” 1280.—This was served on 
Abbot William de Gyvele (Yeovil), and knits us up into the 
general history of the land. Edward I, first of really English 
kings, needed money; as he looks around, with the eye of a new 
ruler, he suspects that many ecclesiastics and nobles have 
impinged upon the royal prerogative greatly, and would (if put 
to it) fail to make clear their just right to the possessions and 
privileges which they enjoy. A commission is appointed, writs 
are issued, noble and abbot alike must shew by what warrant 
(“quo warranto” runs the writ) they hold and claim. One 
earl handed the judge his sword—* This is my title deed, with 
this my ancestors won my land, with this will I keep it.” Our 
abbot has to prove his rights— By what warrant he claims to 
have one fair a year, viz: on the Vigil and on the day of the 
Assumption of St. Mary (15 August), and one market on 
Saturday at Ilemynstre, and by what warrant he claims to have 
infangenethef, gallows, assize of bread and beer, tumbril, pillory, 
view of frank-pledge, estray and waif, in the same manor.” He 
answers that he and his predecessors, from the time of King 
Henry, the present king’s great grandfather, and before, held the 
said liberties. In the result he makes good his case, he retains 
everything: “he may go without a day.” But they have yet 
more for him to answer: he is bound, they assert, to repair the 
bridge at Douelisforde. Comes the abbot and says his free 
tenants hold all the land around the bridge, it is for them to 
mend the same. And again the ecclesiastic wins; and the 
sheriff is ordered to distrain upon the tenants of land adjoining 
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the ford and stream—Walter Briz, Roger de la See, Adam 
Munjoye, Richard de Loveni, John atte More, Baldwin de Muriet, 
and William de Cantock, with the villeins of the abbot. 

All this calls up to life again the old past. The abbot’s court 
held in the court hall, near the church and barton, every three 
weeks ; the gathering of freemen, all to assist in the business ; 
to back up their lord, as they had sworn, perhaps to help to 
hang or scourge a criminal. The steward presiding, the abbot 
coming at times in state; stern justice; “infangenethef”—the 
right to deal with a thief caught within the manor. Outside 
the court the pillory, in which, amidst the jeers of an Ilminster 
crowd, drunkard, thief, or other disorderly person suffered shame 
and pain; the “tumbril,” said to be the cucking-stool, down by 
the river; “Gallows Down” may be so called because the death 
penalty was there visited, and it would come swiftly upon any 
who to the town or church might prove obnoxious; the “ assize 
of bread and beer”! is power to test the quality and to tax: 
women chiefly did the brewing, and were often put on the 
cucking-stool for not bringing it up to proper strength. A 
bakery and brewery would be attached to the church and bring 
in funds for the churchwardens; but many things served to 
replenish the abbot’s coffers; his bailiff had a finger in many 
pies; there were fines which told up; the August fair would 
bring dues. This “fair” is with us to-day, later in the month: 
note that it was of old on a day in honour of the “Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin.” Strange indeed that a somewhat rowdy 
fair in this old town, and a splendid picture of Titian’s at Venice, 
his “Assumption,” should alike have a connexion with the belief 
of the middle ages, which belief was that the Mother of our 
Lord was bodily received up into heaven. 

Out of all these actions at law, greater than ever would 
emerge our abbot; triumphant, perhaps indignant. Some 
amongst the ecclesiastics of that day were not so lucky. 


1. Two statutes passed 1262, ‘‘The Assize of Bread and Ale” and the 
statute of ‘‘ Tumbrel and Pillory, were to regulate the prices of bread and ale. 
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Amongst the musty records of the Record Office, and of those 
which serve to link towns, parishes, hundreds, with the national 
history, are the following :— 


(a) The Hundred Rolls—About 1272 Edward I. returns 
from the Holy Land and appoints commissioners to enquire 
into the grievances of the turbulent times of Henry ITI.—crown 
revenues diverted, rights, by nobles and ecclesiastics, usurped. 
Crown lands, rights of warren, &c., enquired into on sworn 
evidence in each hundred. 

What about Ilminster ? 

It is sworn that Robert de Radington, the escheator, had 
entered upon Illeminster, in the hundred of Abedyk, on the 
death of Abbot de Barnvill, 1274, and remained in possession 
for three weeks. 

Also that Robert, the escheator, entered upon the estate of 
Richard Maloysel, deceased, and held on thereto. 

Also, the writ (p. 39) followed on this enquiry. 


(b) Testa de Nevill—aAnother “inquisition,” taken temp. 
Henry III. and Edw. I.—compiled temp. Edw. IT. (1807-27)— 
as to “ knights’ fees,” held throughout the country. 

What of Ilminster ? 

The Abbot of Muchelney holds Heministr’, and all other 
lands belonging to his abbey, for the which he is liable to 
provide one knight. 

William de Monte Acuto (Montacute) holds Dunniete 
(Donyatt) of the king, but “I know not for what service.” 


Amongst the inquisitions made after death, to enquire into 
the belongings of the deceased, between 1272 and 1337, appear 
Sabina de Urtiaco (42, Hen. IIL), who leaves a curtilage in 
Ilmustre. Richard Rossedenek and another holds for the abbey 
land in Ilemynstre and Drayton. Henry de Wychele holds 20s. 
in Ileminster. John Dynham, Miles (7 Hen. VI.), holds land. 
Richard Miles (15, Edw. IV.), holds Chilley, in Ilmyster, and 
divers lands in the Manor of Ilmyster. [Close Rolls, 1272-1337]. 
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We now proceed to construct something like a Directory of 
Ilminster for the period under review. For this we have the 
cartulary and other documents. Whilst beyond, in 1327, we 
have the list of persons included in the “Exchequer Lay 
Subsidies, lst Edw. IIL.”—rents payable to the king: the foun- 
dation of the land tax. The former of these we have grouped 
into districts; the names in brackets are place names; the 
persons named would be, in a few cases, simply the land-owners, 
but most would be residents. In all districts of the parish 
there seemed to be marks of prosperity: and the Patent Rolls 
(1200-1300) refer to chapels, connected with the parish church, 
as existing at Ashwell, Hilcombe, and Horton. 


ASHWELL. 


Alured de Aswelle 

Matilda, his dtr. 

Gervase Swetemut, her husband 

Robert de Foxcome 

Gunnilda, his dtr. 

John de Bremelham 

Thomas Bele 

Thomas Kabz 

Anastasia, his dtr. 

John le Cran 

John de Molendino, father and 
son [Brendelaunde, Little crofte, 
Hummede] 

Emma, dtr. of Robt. de Santo Claro 

Robert le Prior [Bradelaunde] 

Robert the Priest, of Eswelle 
(Ashwell) 


HORTON. 


Roger de Horton 

Richard de Hortone 

Hawisia, his wife 

Robert de Brywis 

Cristina de Wyke [La Breche] 
Thomas de Mere 

Avice, his wife 

John de Asselonde [the Hermitage} 
Bigod the Miller 

John le Crofter 

Claricia, his wife 


HILCOMBE. 


John de Ylecombe [Blowheye next 
Hedeford]) 

Simon de Hylecombe [Hortmede, 
Stoneham, Langeford] 

Edelyna, his widow 


Nicholas Pyg [Westere Hylecombe] 

Sir William Stantone, knt. 

Roger de Hillegh 

John de Corteney (Little Hillegh) 

Wm. de Gryndelham 

Simon, his son [Chilworthe] 

Walter le Archer ({Trendelmede] 

William Wyllyng, chaplain 

John de Stafford [Middlehilcombe 
and Bolewynesheye] 

Agnes la Yrieis [Little Hillegh] 

Geoffray de Walisford [Overhyle- 
cumbe 

Thomas de la Pitte (murderer) 

Adam Brun (forester) 

The Loveny family 


DILLINGTON. 


The Dillington family 

Richard Maloysel [Mapredhuille] 

John Malasel 

Robert de Monte Sorelli [Est 
Dilynton] 


WINTERHAY. 


William de Wynterheye 

John de Wynterheye 

Hugh, son of John, Fraunklyn 
John de Hildebraund 

Joan, his wife 


DUNPOLE. 
Turgisus 
Ralph, his son 
Richard de Dunepole 
Constance, his dtr. 
Roger Prior, her husband 
Peter de Dunpole 
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DunroLE—Continued. 


Ralph Niger (serf) Walter Briz [Douelisforde] 

Cristina de Wyke [Rodacia] Adam Munjoye 

Brieius de la Seo [Sea] William de Cantok 

Roger de la Seo William Twyen 

William de Sande John de Dovelis | Putmede] 

Robert de la Mere Eustace de Dovelis 

Adam de la Mere Baldwin de Muriet 

William de la Mere Odo de Huleham 

John atte More John le Hayward, abbot’s steward (?) 


Clergy of the Parish. 


William (Decanus de Ilminster circa 1208). 
John, Vicar, 1268. 

William de Dulverne (? Dulverton), Vicar, 1314. 
John Radeclyve, Chaplain or Curate. 


Other place names—Pleysted, Wareneresitte, La Putte, Uniret, &c. 
FROM THE EXCHEQUER LAY SUBSIDIES. 


Richardo de Loveney (a) Willelmo Ailrich (b) Richardo atte More (b) 
Waltero de Loveney (b) Johanne Drake (b) Adam Bolle 

Radulpho Gefray (c) Radulpho le Touker Thoma Bolle 
Johanne Maloysa (d) Thoma Saehel Rdo. atte Mulle (b) 
Richardo de Dilyntone Johanne de Asshulle (b) Thoma Spryng 
Johanna de Dilyntone Petro Coco Petro Jordan 
Johanne atte Oke Petro le Touker Johanne Pype 
Johanne le Hukker Johanne le Fox (b) Waltero le Blake (e) 
Johanne le White Roberto Pope Roberto atte Mulle 
Thoma Wagge Richardo de Bristowe Richardo Gosselyn (b) 
Rogero Conde Johanne le Stikkere Roberto Bercario (b) 


Willelmo Melkesop 


Here then are a hundred or more persons, from one end of 
the parish to the other, and from squire to serf. The men, as 
to their christian names, seem to be mostly called after the 
early Norman kings. Thomas has begun to be well-used, 
perhaps from the murdered Archbishop, 4 Becket, the most 
popular of early bishops, to whose shrine at Canterbury there 
would be many a “ palmer,” even from distant Ilminster. 

We see how the surnames originated :— 

(a) From the places the men lived at: 
John de Winterheye, John de Ylecombe, John de Dovelis, 
would be three Johns of the parish, the place name 
would distinguish them, and in time the “de” would 
fall out. 


(a) paid vs, ixd. (b) paid iis. (c) paid iiiis. (d) paid iiis. (e) paid vs. 
The rest paid xiid. or ixd. The total—lvis. id. 
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(b) From an object near their abode, would be: 
de la Pitte (pit),! atte Oke (oak), atte More (moor), 
atte Mulle (mill). 


(c) Some were named after their calling, as follows : 
le Warener, le Prior, le Hayward, the Miller, le Crofter, 
le Archer, le White,* le Hukker,? le Touker,* le Stikkere.® 


(d) The following names do not suggest respect : 


Gosselyn, le Cran, Drake, Pyg, the Fox, Niger, ihe black 
fellow. 


(e) The following are quaint: 
Coco, Wagge, Melkesop, Pype, Kabz, Brun, Swetemut. 


Here then they are: they lived their little lives and played 
their part and left their influence, where we are doing it all 
now: of most of them all that is mortal, a little dust, lies in the 
old churchyard. 


Of the Ilminster clergy of the period, we have William, about 
1209, called Decanus, ze. rural dean, of Ilminster. In the 
Cartulary of Bruton Abbey it states that “in the full chapter of 
Ileminstre, at Aishill,” Nicholas de Meriot had given to that 
abbey, all that was his in the chapel at Lopen: William was 
witness, At a later date the headship of the rural deanery 
passed to Crewkerne, as it continues, though a sub-division 
preserves the original position. In 1268 John was perpetual 
vicar, insisting, against the abbot, that proper provision be 
made for the office: Jaying future vicars under obligation to 
him for their living wage. William de Dulverne (? Dulverton) 
comes in 1314. We only know of him that he was instituted 
on the bishop’s presentation, for the chapter had presented a 


Pit would suggest the pit for flax. 
White—was this a fuller, or a white-smith ? 
Hukker—huckster. 

Touker—tucker, fuller. 


5. Stikkere—gatherer of wood. See Patent Rolls, P.R.O., Henry VI., 
1422—9: Convent of Ivychurch had to give up their “ sticker,” or collector of 
wood, in the park. 


po po pe 
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person who, on his own admission, was unsuitable (inhabilis). 
Terrible were the famine and pestilence which prevailed in his 
day. A few years later and “Sir” Thomas Radeclyve appears as 
chaplain, or curate. [N.B—The clergy were all dubbed “Sir” 
in those ages]. 


Of Ilminster men who took orders, there was the unfortunate 
Adam de Ilminster, already named; John de I]minster, of 
Newnham Abbey, appointed Vicar of Axminster! before 1265 ; 
Osmund of Ilemester, whom Bath Abbey calls “our clerke,” 
Rector of Bourton,? 1246; and Thomas de Dillynton, D.D., 
Rector of Combe Florey, Prebendary of Wells, 1320, of whom 


more anon. 


The rise and development of the Squirearchy was a marked 
feature of the 13th century. The Jand was rich, the air genial, 
the country fair; the abbots held their land somewhat loosely : 
hence the advent of men of importance. Of this class, within 
Ilminster there was the family of Loveni, Loveigny, or Loveny. 
These were settled at Hilcombe, where now there is hardly a 
trace of a great house. 


Alexander de Loveni is heard of 1172, in charge of the abbey 
when the abbot died. . 

William and Alexander (a) were sons of the above. . 

Sir Walter was the son of William: of his issue we hear of 
William, Richard (married ‘toa Margery), Walter, Joan, 
and Avitia. 

Richard and Margery had a son John. 

Alice is heard of later as the heiress and last of the family. 


Trendelmede, Stonham, Bolewynesh’, Bugelese, Stickelpath- 
mor’, La Putte, Wareneresitte, at Hileombe, Ashwell, or La Seo, 
are amongst their holdings. The family tragedy was the murder 
of Alexander (a), about 1242; for this Henry de Cerne was put 


1, See ‘The Book of the Axe” (p. 675). 
2. Bath Cartulary. 
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on his trial, but, being released, he married the widow. Sir 
Walter was a personage of vast importance: in 1282-3 he 
was Sheriff of the County, and he served on any important 
commission or jury. Richard was in possession of lands in 
Ilminster, Cricket, Est Dowlish, and Knolle, settled on himself 
and Margery, his wife; remainder to Walter, his brother, Joan 
and Avitia, his sisters. In 1327, these brothers head the list of 
Ilminster tax-payers. The male line of the family dies out 
after about 150 years. Alice, the heiress of John, marries 
William Jordan (Jordans).! 


Hardly less important was the family de Dillington, Dilitone, 
Dilynton. Here are the principal known members, with the 
dates when heard of :— 


Henry de Dillington, married Cristina. 
Emma, their dtr., married (1) Richard, (2) Robert, [1223]. 
Simon [about 1237], whose son was Nigel. 
Robert, a clerk. 
Lawrence, married to Joanna. 
The following three may have been brothers: 
Thomas, D.D., clerk [1316]. 
Richard [1327]. 
Ralph [1330]. 
Later on [in 1361, 1383] was John. 


The family runs on from late XII. century to late XIV. 
century. Cristina gave land to the church: Robert (clerk) 
granted 40 pence yearly to the Abbey of Athelney,* in fine and 
perpetual alms: the Rev. Thomas de Dillynton, D.D., was a 
cleric of importance, trusted by his bishop; Rector of Combe 
Florey, Precentor of Wells.s He, together with Ric. de Forde, 
in 1316, visited Wellington to “reconcile” (probably after 


1. Fora sketch of the family see the Cartulary-note, by Rev. E. H. Bates 
(p. 72). 

2. Athelney Cartulary, charter 37. 

3. Bishop Drokenford’s Register. 
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bloodshed)! the church and churchyard. These same two had 
been charged to “visit” the abbey in 1315;* whilst in 1320 
Dillynton was instituted by the bishop to the stall in Wells, 
vacated by the death of Hugh de Penkridge. On the other 
hand, Robert is the man who fights the Abbot of Muchelney, 
in reference to the “ frank-pledge” proceedings. 


There were other families of consideration at Horton and at 
Winterhay: beyond the borders of the parish on all sides were 
yet far prouder names—de Monte Sorelli (Monsorells), at White- 
lackington; de Monte Acuto (Montacutes), at Donyatt Park ; 
de Bello Campo (Beauchamps), at Hatch; de Sancto Claro, at 
Kingstone and elsewhere; and yet others. More largely still 
loomed the de Ortiaco (Urtiaco, del’ Ortiaco, Lorty), lords of 
several manors, their home at Curry Rivell, holders of the fee 
of the “hundred.” But in Ilminster the mitred abbot was the 
great over-lord; none but the king dared to question his rights; 
and from his court-house, near the church, was exercised a 
power which maintained order in somewhat rough times, and 
amidst intractable spirits. There would be movement in the 
place in those days: the preaching friars, in rough garb, seeking 
to fan to a new flame the sometimes smouldering embers of 
vital religion ; sports keenly entered into at the archery “butts”; 
the gay throng of squires and dames, who went hawking along 
Silver (Silva) Street to the woods; horrors perpetrated, as when . 
a poor forester at Hilcombe was foully murdered, perhaps in 
the night; rude horseplay when they hurried a witch or a 
desperate scold down to the river for the cucking-stool; the 
trial of a serf, who had been getting education for his son 
without his lord’s leave, and was called upon to render satis- 
faction therefor. Are not these marked features of that age? 
My lord abbot was ever a dread personality behind it all. These 


1. Notes on Wellington, F. T. Elworthy (p. 14). 


2. Dugdale’s ‘‘ Monasticon” (vol. ii., p. 356). It is assumed by the present 
writer that this T,D. is the same as that of the Monasticon. 
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are the words and ceremonial with which high and low bound 
themselves to him, when they came fresh to any holding in the 
manor, and did him homage :— 


“When a Fre man doythe homage to hys Lorde of whom he 
holdythe en chyeff, he shall holde hys hondys joyntly bytwyne 
his Lordy’s hondys, and shall say yu thys wyse: I become 
youre man fro thys day forwarde of lyffe and lyme, and to all 
your successours, and of herthly honour and feythe. I shall 
bere you for the place, &c., that I hold of you .. . savying 
the feythe that I am bound to owe to our soverayne Lorde 
the Kyng, and shall kysse hys Lorde.” # 


1. Muchelney Cartulary. 


ILMINSTER CHURCH. 


(From an engraving of 1782, before the rebuilding of the Nave and 
the erection of North and South Galleries. ) 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Swirt He Black Death and the Great Fire. 
(1349—1491). 


‘‘The town was formerly much larger than at present, having frequently 
suffered by fire, particularly in the year 1491, when it was nearly reduced 
to ashes.”—CoLuinson, in 1791. 


ETWEEN these appalling calamities, and extending over 
B nearly the whole century and a half, in Ilminster, hangs 
a heavy mist: out of which, however, emerges the present 
S. Mary’s Church. The soul of the would-be chronicler is vexed; 
there must have been so much to write about and describe here 
during that time, and yet so little is left upon record. It is the 
same with other places in the county—“ Documentary infor- 
mation of the XVth century..... is very scanty; indeed, 
there seems to be a gap of a hundred years in the Wells Hist. 
MSS. During all those terrible times, when other parts were 
deluged in blood by the Wars of the Roses, our parish glided 
along in uneventful quietness. It could not fail, however, to be 
deeply affected, and retarded in its progress by the general state 
of the country.”—Thus writes Mr. F. T. Elworthy, of Wellington.! 
It is true also of Ilminster. We have few local records, though 
we know, to a considerable extent, from general history, how it 
must have been here. The Black Death, the risings of the 
villeins, the persecution of the Lollards, the Act to burn heretics, 
the long drawn out French wars, the Wars of the Roses ; yet the 
Wycliffe movement, the new learning, the printing of books, the 
re-opening of the Bible; these things lay in the background along 
that age. It was dark, yet with signs of a coming dawn— 

“When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night.” 


1. ‘*Notes on Wellington” (p. 20). 
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How far can we trace the local story against this background ? 
First, as to the pestilence—The summer of 1348 had been 
unusually wet and dreary; the crops were everywhere spoiled ; 
scarcity and want were terribly felt; this weakened the poorer 
folk and laid them open to the coming enemy. In the autumn 
it came; travelling from Asia, perhaps with returning soldiers, 
it first touched our shores at a spot less than 40 miles from 
this, at Melcomb Regis (Weymouth), and it spread early in this 
western district, and with fearful rapidity. Some reckon that 
half the population was swept off. “It took men generally in 
the head and stomach, appearing first in the groin or under the 
armpits in the form of swellings. Burning fever rapidly 
ensued, accompanied with vomiting of blood. The end came 
swiftly—in some cases in half-a-day.”1 As the plague swept 
towards Ilminster it fastened upon the monks of Newenham 
Abbey, Axminster; over 60 persons were swept off, leaving the 
abbot and two monks alone. The clergy everywhere fell victims 
to it, for they stood bravely at their posts till they fell, shriving 
the plague-stricken, or smitten down by the polluted air that 
rose from the grave-yards near which they dwelt. Our abbot 
was seized and died: that the number of victims hereabouts 
and at Muchelney was very great, there can be no doubt. 


Bishop Ralph, the energetic prelate of those days,? issued 
three important pastorals. In Sept., 1348, a prayer to be said 
constantly in church, with directions for processions, stations, 
and litanies; instructions concerning confession for those who 
were rigid with sickness and in articulo mortis; later on, when 
the evil had abated, he anticipated the action of parliament in 
checking the demands of the labourers and artificers, who, taking 
advantage of the want of workmen, demanded a ruinous rate 
of wage, or refused to do servile but necessary work. The bishop 


1, Villani, the Florentine historian, quoted by Dean Spence. 


2. Bishop Ralph held visitations at Ilminster, 4th Jan., 1342; 26th Sept., 
1352—see Bishop Ralph’s Register. 
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had retired to his country seat amongst the hills at Wivelis- 
combe, and as the clergy were swept off he tried to supply their 
places ; day by day there was at Wiveliscombe a constant flow 
of priests to be instituted to vacant livings, till at last the 
supply failed, and deacons were to be permitted to celebrate the 
Eucharist, and confessions might even be heard by women, 
though there was considerable uneasiness as to whether secrecy 
would be observed.! 


How many victims of the pestilence would in all probability 
lie beneath the sod here! Picture the scene: evening in the 
churchyard; they bring the disfigured, blackened corpses in 
carts after a bad day; a big yawning grave, a haggard priest, a 
few shuddering, white-faced spectators; the hurried prayers, 
sprinkling of holy water; also the processions along the streets, 
the constant crying to God in church, “Ne memineris Domine 
iniquitatum nostrarum.” Everywhere ordinary life was paralysed, 
houses empty, and ruinous prices demanded for necessaries, 
labourers on the land were reduced to very few,* and, as we 
said, the villeins took advantage of the situation and refused 
servile work, or demanded exorbitant wages. 

The abbot who fell a victim was John de Somerton, who had 
“borne a great name in his monastery and elsewhere.” The 
abbots who followed him, and who were in turn over-lords of 
Ilminster, were :— 

Thomas de Overton [1349] Thomas Pipe [1463] 
William de Shepton [1371] William Crukerne [1465] 
Nicholas Stratton [1397] John Bracy [1470]. 
John Bruton [1400] William Wyke [1489] 
John Cherde (Chard) [1433] 

Their influence in the parish was probably weaker than that 


of the abbots of an earlier period. But new life made itself 
felt, and the period in which these abbots ruled bore four clear 


1. Bishop Ralph's Register. Somerset Record Society. 
2. Dr. Gasquet gives a terrible description of the plague. 
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marks—an enthusiasm for church building; the growth of the 
chantry system; the growth of gilds; the further development 
of the squirearchy. Of these things the tale must now be told. 

But first, a charming old-world letter, dated 1440, from one 
to the other of two old schoolfellows, who were at a school at 
Ilminster 150 years before the present Grammar School, which 
school, doubtless, formed part of the Church work of the parish. 
The writer of the letter, Robert Laidamis (Laurence), had 
become parson of S. Martyn’s, Wareham; his correspondent, 
William Mylys, a merchant at Rouen.! 

“Worshypfulle and reverent frend and mayster, Y (I) 
recommande me to youe wyth alle my hert, desyrynge to 
here and to knowe of youre wellfare by letter, how hyt (it) 
stondyth wyth youe. Doynge youe to understond that ye and 
Y where scoll-felaus sumtyme at Hylmyster, ye beynge at 
borde atte More ys house, the wyche he recomaunde me to 
youe. Also, Y pray youe that ye wolde be gode mayster and 
frend to me for a mylstone, for Y have ypray John Penylle to 
by one for my mayster. Wherefore Y pray youe that ye 
wylle be gode mayster and frend there to. Also Y pray youe 
that ye wylle send me worde, yn the most secre wyse, what it 
costyth, for trwly Y wulle chentylmanly aquayte youre labour 
by that nex messangere that comyth by twyne youe and me. 
Also yff (if) ye wulle sende eny worde to youre modyr, sendyth 
to me to Warhiam, and Y wylle trewly do youre erant. 
Nomore to youe all thys tyme, but the Wholy Trynyte have 
youe in ys kepynge. 

“Ywrytyne at Warham, the Monday nex byfore sent 
Mathew ys day. 

“Also Y have ysende youe to letterys fro youre modyre 


with this letter. 
“ By youre owne frend, 


“Srk ROBERT LAIDAMIS, 
“Parsone of Martyne of Warham.” 


1. Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland (vol. ii., p. 307). 
Letter from the M.8. Gaigniéres. 
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This suggests charming things of the Parsone of Martyne; 
with his pleasant thoughts of his school days at Ilminster, con- 
cern for an old parishioner, anxious as to her son far away in 
France whilst the wars were disturbing the relationship of the 
two countries, and the concern about getting a French millstone 
for a neighbour. 

The “modyr’s” letters were enclosed: in one, “ your fader ys 
dede, passed out of the world at Cresmasse, was xii. yere.” 
William Myles, an uncle, Janet Brokhamptone, a sister, “ ben 
dede bothe.” Brother Richard Milles and sister Janet were 
well: so was cousin Cristyan Artoise. “Modyr” had re-married 
and was settled at Martock. Brokhampton was the name of 
the family at Sea before the Walronds. 


1. An enthusiasm for the building of churches; and this 
especially in Somerset. The style of Gothic architecture, known 
as the “ Perpendicular,” had but lately been evolved, and many 
and beautiful, up and down the county, are the specimens of 
this graceful work, with its large windows, strengthened by 
transomes, its rich panelling, its fine towers. William of Wyke- 
ham diligently propagated, if he did not originate, the style; as 
a mere boy he had been an ardent student of the buildings near 
his own home in Hampshire. The Benedictines caught up his 
spirit and ideas. Hence—so it seems—our minster. Professor 
Freeman regarded Ilminster Church as one of the noblest 
specimens of the style in this county. “I know no parish 
church which externally approaches nearer to the cathedral 
type,” writes Freeman. He speaks of its “mysterious effect” 
as a minster; for this and that fine feature in a church he tells 
us “we must go to Ilminster.” ! 

What did the new church replace? Certain mouldings in the 
present chancel are said to be from the older church; and 
probably this had in the distant past replaced a yet earlier 
building on the same site. The architect, who may have been 


1. ‘On the perpendicular of Somerset,” Som. Arch. Soc. proceedings, 1852. 
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a talented Benedictine monk, seems to have worked out in his 
mind this noble design of a cross-church, and in his enthusiasm 
for its complete embodiment, let nothing of the old stand in 
the way. Hence “such magnificent cruciform piles as Crew- 
kerne and Ilminster.”! Sir William Wadham was, according to 
tradition, the builder of the famous Wadham—or north— 
transept; also of the tower. He died in 1452; so that the 
transept belongs to the very early years of the fifteenth century. 
Probably knight’s helmet and monk’s cowl were associated 
closely in the new building, head to head, heart to heart. 
Muchelney rebuilt its monastery about the same date, and the 
Benedictines were ever great builders of churches. The very 
beautiful Cathedral Church of Gloucester is a specimen of 
their noble work. We try to picture the throng of medizval 
Ilminster folk in their newly-reared minster; knights, yeomen, 
shopkeepers, hogglers ; all grades, for all made the church their 
home: ecclesiastics in resplendent vestments, monks, friars; a 
rich ceremonial which appealed to people in those simpler times. 
Dr. Jessopp, who has made a close study of the parish life in 
England at this period, speaks of the wealth of the parishes 
accumulated at the hands of the faithful: flocks, herds, jewels, 
ornaments, tapestry, vestments, ever-increasing legacies, from 
the widow’s wedding ring to greater things. The services (he 
tells us) were joyous, cheering; mitigating the dreary round of 
toil, from which they could get no escape: the staggering behind 
the bullocks that dragged the plough through the furrows, the 
hovels in which they huddled, the coarse food that at best 
brought them satiety without satisfaction ; the set grey life and 
apathetic end. The tendency of the parochial system, working 
through the parish council of the middle ages, where the people 
met as children and servants of the living God, was to lift the 
people up.2 There they all are in church; the folk of different 
grades, each in the garb of his calling, a deep interest manifested 


1. Professor Freeman. 
2. A. Jessopp, D.D., on ‘‘ Parish Life in England before the great pillage.” 
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both by old and young: a larger measure of family feeling than 
now is possible with our “unhappy divisions” amongst Christians; 
the loud response after the banns were given out, “God speed 
them well,” or when the names of the departed were proclaimed, 
“God rest their souls”; the mention Sunday by Sunday of those 
on pilgrimage ; the picturesque processions of priest and clerks, 
with cross and censer and tapers; the chanting of litanies; on 
the eve of a saint’s day the church ablaze with light, each 
bringing his or her own taper; or in the light of an early 
morning, the procession moving out along the churchyard path 
to the oak, or the mill, the granary, or the orchard, or the newly- 
ploughed fields, to implore God’s blessing on the fruits or 
labours of the fields and the stream, “Send Thy heavenly 
blessing on the fields which we are about to sow in Thy name,” 
or “replenish this threshing floor with the fulness of Thy 
blessing.” Perhaps another “ Herrick,” in Ilminster, may have 
besought his “ Anthea” to bury him— 
“Under that holy oak, or gospel tree, 

Where, though thou seest me not, thou mayest think upon 

Me, when thou yearly goest in Procession.” ! 

Or, back in church, another scene: two or three times a year 
the parish met together with cross and candle, and the bell up 
in the tower tolled mournfully; then with awe the people heard 
the names declared of those who had broken the peace of the 
church, robbed it, withheld tithes, had been slanderers, fire- 
raisers, thieves, heretics, usurers, &c.; the candle is thrown down, 
the priest spits on the ground, the bells clash.? 

Whether I] minster folk were better or worse in those days than 
now, deponent sayeth not, but he tries to recall scenes that have 
long vanished from the building which is with us still in solemn 
grandeur. That there was then more superstition than now is 
clear; is there now a larger measure of true faith ? God knoweth. 


1. Quoted from the Canterbury Poets’ Series (p. 236) by Mr. Cuthbert 
Atchley, of Clifton, from whose ‘‘ Notes on Harvest Thanksgivings,” etc., 
several suggestions have been taken. 

2. Dr. Cutts’ ‘Parish Priests of the Middle Ages” supplies the suggestions, 
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The vicars of the period under review, whose names we have 
on record, are seven in all: Roger Marchall, 1387; William 
Taillour, 1888; Roger Ferrour; John Yevan, 1422; John 
Jordan, 1438 ; John Stokys; John Taylour, 1468. Previous to 
Marchall there is an ominous blank ; whether the vicar of the 
time was a victim to the plague, as were so many of his order, 
we do not know; but the blank doubtless tells of the paralysis 
and misery caused by the Black Death. The names of Marchall 
and Taillour have been dug out of the Public Record Office, 
where, in the “ Patent Rolls,” are entries of each being by the 
king, at Westminster, ratified in his estate as “Vicar of 
Ilmynstre,” the first 12th January, 1387; the other so closely 
after as 20th February, 1388. The interlocking of the affairs 
of Church and State is thereby illustrated. Stokys and his 
successor, the other Taylour, were both set down as graduates, 
the former. was Prebendary of Henstridge, and eventually left 
Ilminster to be a Canon of Wells; the latter seems to have 
been vicar for forty-seven years, and only ceased to be so at his 
death in 1515. In his time it was that the town was almost 
destroyed by fire. In 1398, when either Taillour or Ferrour 
was vicar, a charge of housebreaking was brought against a 
capellanus, that is a chaplain, curate, or chantry priest. William 
Pouland alias Poland, of Ilemynstre, capellanus, was arrested 
and brought before Robert Hille of Spaxton and other justices 
of the peace, for breaking into the house of Richard Deglre de 
Tlemynstre and stealing 40s. and other goods worth 100 solidi. 
He was however, after trial by jury, acquitted of the charge— 
“he may go hence in peace.” 1 

But, of what kind were the seven vicars above-named? We 
have nothing to guide us in deciding. Bishop Beckington, in 
the middle of century XV.,* scolded the clergy of his diocese 
for assuming dandified attire, for wearing the hair long, and for 
sporting short capes of military cut, with wide sleeves and of 


1. Gaol Delivery Roll, Hen. IV. 
2. Bishop Beckington’s Register. 
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half-a-dozen colours, cultivating flowing beards, wearing costly 
girdles, carrying hangers (short swords). But somewhat earlier, 
in the days of Marchall and Taillour, Chaucer (no flatterer of 
ecclesiastics) drew his pleasing and well-known picture of the 
ordinary parish priest of his day. Let us hope the vicars of 
Ilminster answered to the description, as their parish seemed 
to do— 
“A good man there was of religoun 

That was a poor person (parson) of a town, 

But rich he was of holy thought and werk. 

He was also a learned man and a clerk. 

That Criste’s Gospel trewly wolde preche : 

His parisshens devoutly would he teche. 

Wyd was his parrishe, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne lagte not for reyn ne thonder, 

In siknesse nor in meschief, to visite 

The ferreste in his parish muche and lite, 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a staf.” ! 

2. The growth of the chantry system was a second marked 
feature of the period. These were founded by persons of means 
who desired that the mass might be constantly offered for their 
well-being in this life and for the repose of their souls—and of 
the souls of their kith and kin—-after death. Lands were 
charged and moneys left to provide the stipend of a chaplain, a 
priest, whose special, if not sole, obligation it was to celebrate 
at the chantry altar for the benefit of the founder. The earliest 
of such chantries connected with the parish church of Ilminster 
was founded by John Wadham, and dedicated to 8. Katherine, 
who by his will gave land and houses at Henstridge, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Aldington (Dorset); also at Desborough, Saltcombe, 
and Harberton, Devon, and in 1449 John Ryppe was appointed 
as chantry priest. Fourteen years after, John Rugge, John Repe, 
and John Castelyne were appointed chaplains. In 1468, again, 
Robert Genys, Fran. Cole, John Inynton: from which we gather 
that there were then three chantries, and early in the XVI. 


1, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
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century they had increased to four, S. Katherine’s, S. Mary’s, 
Holy Cross, and S. John the Baptist’s. Who founded these other 
three does not appear, but there seems to have been a joint 
endowment; the later abbots left money to augment the fee or 
stipend of “three priests celebrating in the parish church.” 
Thus in 1463 Abbot Cherde left 12d. a year for this purpose, 
charged on a house with three curtilages in Ilminster, leased to 
Alexr. de la Lynde, Esq., John Rippe, chaplain, Thomas Thorne, 
and William Webbe; whilst Abbot Sherborne, sixty years after, 
willed £4 6s. 5d. and £4 6s. 8d.; and it is found that, beside 
property in the parish forming the endowment for the three 
priests, there was also a capital property in Wellington, consist- 
ing of “Cowlande Mede,” a “Dove House,” a “Clothe House,” 
&c. So that the kine in the mede, a flock of doves or pigeons, 
the weavers in their “cloth house,” all at Wellington, come to 
mind with the three priests who daily offered masses in the 
newly-built church of Ilminster for the souls of departed 
founders, and near to their tombs. These chantry chaplains, or 
“ mass-priests,” as they came to be named, were not a high type 
of clergy ; they answered mostly to the description, “of honest 
conversation but indifferent learned.” Of these chantries we 
find only two of which there are now traces in the church; one 
in either transept, where in each case the piscina has been 
discovered by the removal of wall plaster. Chantry houses, 
where the priests lived, sprang up outside the churchyard. The 
“dedication” of these chantries (S. Katherine, 8. Mary, Holy 
Cross, S. John Baptist) presents a combination which wholly or 
in part is found elsewhere, and was popular, at Wellington, 
Bridgwater, &c. §S. Katherine’s was a favourite dedication. 
The beautiful old legends of that saint, a young queen in Egypt, 
with her high tower from which she studied God’s heavens, her 
visions of heavenly places, her sufferings on the wheel in her 
martyrdom, her body. tenderly borne by angels to Mount Sinai, 


1. Green’s ‘‘ Rental and Survey,” &c. 
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where afterwards the famous convent was reared, caught hold 
of the mediaeval folk, who stayed not to find chapter and verse 
for these beautiful things. The chantry of the Holy Cross left 
its name on “The Crosse House,” next door to the house so 
named to day. The virtue from a crucified Saviour was by a 
subtle process of the mind associated freely with the material 
crucifix; hence arose the service of “Creeping to the Cross.” 
The dedication “of the Holy Cross” was supported by popular 
hymns. 

3. A third feature in the period under consideration was 
the growth of gilds or brotherhoods, the true prototypes of our 
modern friendly societies, but more closely religious. Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy writes—“ The guilds or brotherhoods .... . 
when rich enough, usually had a special priest or chantry of 
their own, but were by no means solely religious: they were 
essentially lay bodies, and existed for lay purposes. Priests 
might be, and often were, members, but only as private indi- 
viduals, contributing the ‘gild, or rateable payment like the 
rest. These guilds, with their chaplain attached to them, have 
left their mark on our village clubs, which ‘walk, “@e., in 
procession, to the parish church, and usually have the parson at 
their head ..... Their purpose in having their chaplain, like 
the club doctor of to-day, was to enable the rites of religion, 
like medicine, to be brought within the reach of those who 
could not individually pay for them. The feeling still remains 
in the anxiety of the poor to be ‘decently buried’: now, this 
means mere pageantry; then, it included what was thought 
more essential—prayers for the soul of the departed. The 
labours connected with burial were part of the duties of mem- 
bers. The dead had to be carried long distances over ‘church 
paths.’ Lights had to be provided as part of the after- 
ceremonial, and by some guilds kept constantly burning ; more 
often the poor were fed and clothed ‘for the soul’s sake of the 
dead.’”! Each gild kept its own festival day, with much jollity, 


1. ‘Notes on Wellington,” by F. T. Elworthy. 
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when the brothers and sisters, clad in hood or livery, moved in 
procession, bearing lights, music, flowers, and garlands of leaves.' 

There would be such gilds in Ilminster. The existence of 
one or more of the chantries may be due to such; as also may 
“a shippe of silver” in the church, to be later referred to, and 
some of the lights before images. But in the will of “ Richard 
Hawker de Llemistir” we have direct mention made of one such 
gild, when he bequeaths iii* iii’ to the ffraternity of the Holy 
Cross, 16 January, 1496. 


4. The further development of the Squirearchy in the 
district was a clearly marked feature of the period under review. 
Fresh families came to stay, and such become makers of 
Ilminster. 

The noble family of Montacutes drew closer to Ilminster; 
their mansion at Donyatt, with its fine park, was in the time of 
Edward III., by William de Montacute, greatly improved: it 
was fortified, embattled, and imparked—but all this was done 
without the king’s leave, for which pardon had to be obtained. 
This nobleman died about 1344, having been created Earl of 
Salisbury. Here, under Henry VIII., the mother of Cardinal 
Pole, and afterwards the Lord Protector, great Somerset, were 
owners ; and in turn they passed to the scaffold. The ancient 
manor house has but recently been demolished, the stone and 
oak being used for the new farmhouse close by. 


Further afield other noble families were exercising their 
influence on Ilminster; they were employed on important com- 
missions. The Daubenys, of South Petherton, were perhaps the 

"most active; but the Paulets were much in evidence, and whilst 
the Speke of the day favoured the cause of Perkin Warbeck ; 
Lord Daubeny, when Warbeck turned into this district, 
followed him up and compelled him to retire into Hampshire ; 
till, Henry VII. passing west, Warbeck at last surrendered to 


1, Early English Text Society, ‘‘ Gilds.” 
2. Collinson, under ‘‘ Donyatt.” 
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the monarch. Daubeny was made Constable of Taunton Castle, 
and dying in 1503, he was buried at Westminster. His son 
Henry became a favourite with Henry VIII., who made him 
Earl of Bridgwater ; he exhibited his grandeur at the “ Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,” returning to South Petherton impoverished. 
Of these, and others of the order, their faces would be familiar 
to the [minster folk as they rode, sometimes in armour, each 
with his band of dependents, through the streets of the old 
town, or out to the forest, bound often on the king’s business. A 
party of them we can picture riding out on the Saturday before 
the feast of S. Lawrence, February, 1386, through the forest to 
Bokland S. Mary. But who is that who goes yonder in such 
state with his well-appointed retinue? Surely the Abbot of 
Glastonbury and none other. And who yonder? William de 
Monte Acuto, Earl of Salisbury, riding out through his park at 
Donyatt. And what is their business? A dispute has arisen 
between Taunton and Cheris-taunton as to the boundary line of 
the counties of Somerset and Devon. William de Wykeham 
has ordered a perambulation, and a sitting is to take place at 
Bokland: and if you would see most of the big men of the 
neighbourhood of Ilminster, why, you will see them on this 
commission. And the sheriff's officer had issued his summons 
at “Ilmystere, Cherde, Asshull,” and many other places, that all 
persons concerned should come to the fixing of the bounds.! 
But there were three or four families of consideration which 
became especially “Ilminster people,” and, as the influence of 
the abbots waned, their's grew. Of these, the Walronds at Sea, 
the Sidenhams at Chilworthy, the Bonvills at Dillington, 
belong perhaps to a somewhat later period. But the coming of 
the Spekes and the Wadhams belong to this fifteenth century. 
Both families were settled really across the border of the parish, 
the Spekes at Whitelackington, and later at Jordans; the 
Wadhams at Muryfield. In the case of the Spekes, Ilminster 


1, Patent Rolls. 
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owes their coming to the attractions, personal or otherwise, of a 
lady, Alice Beauchamp. Fair Alice (let us hope she was fair), 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Beauchamp, of White- 
lackington, gave her hand in marriage to Sir John Speke in or 
about 1430. The Spekes, for centuries anterior to this were 
settled in Devonshire, whence came Sir John and won the fair 
Alice, and settled in her inheritance at Whitelackington. 

The family records from this point have become woven into 
the history of Ilminster more closely, and for a longer period 
than any other family; the daughters of other important 
families have been brought hither by marriages with the 
Spekes; the family has been a link between this neighbourhood 
and the scenes of many stirring political events; they have 
filled important local and county offices ; two in succession were 
vicars of Ilminster, their united vicariate covering a large part 
of the 18th century. More than one Speke has been sheriff 
of the county; whilst in recent times Captain Speke, the 
renowned African explorer and a hero of the English people, 
wrote his books from the present family seat at Jordans. But 
all this must be unfolded with our tale. 


The Wadhams.—The fine old mansion of Muryfield, or Meri- 
field, stood but a little outside Ilminster, in the parish of Ilton. 
It was described by Gerard in 1633 as “a fine ancient house, 
moated in, and neighbouring with a parke.” But it was 
demolished shortly after the death of Nicholas Wadham—in 
the 17th century—because the new owner, Mr. John Wyndham, 
disliked the situation. The stones and oak were used largely 
to build Woodhouse, close by. Some large foundation stones 
near a silent pool bear witness to its spaciousness. John of 
Ilminster was lord of Muryfield temp. Edward I. Hence the 
estate passed to John de Beauchamp; and again on, by marriage, 
to Sir Richard Turberville—Cecilia Turberville in 1386 is called 
the Lady of Murifelde.t. Mr. Bates shews that Sir John Wadham, 


1, Athelney Cartulary—Somerset Record Society (vol. xiv., pp. 141—194). 
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the judge, must have purchased it after 1387. His grandson, 
Sir John, of Edge, near Branscombe, and Elizabeth, the daughter 


and co-heiress of Stephen Popham, married early in century 
XV., and they settled at Merifield. 


The Wadhams were here as neighbours for more than two 
centuries, active in local affairs, serving as sheriff at times, inter- 
marrying with ancient families, the Daubenys, the Seymours— 
who gave a queen to Henry VIII.; whilst in 14 Henry VII, we 
find that Sir John’s grandson was Lieutenant of the Isle of 
Wight. Ilminster owes much to the family; of four of them 
their sepulchres are with us to-day. We are familiar with their 
forms as they are depicted on their tombs; whilst in the case of 
Nicholas and Dorothy, their likenesses are on the wall of their 
“aisle.” The Wadham helmets are suspended over their tombs, 
their badge, the white rose and the stag’s horns, is marked on 
our oaken screen work. 


A copy of the will of the second Sir John Wadham, of 
Merifield, will be of interest as an ending to this chapter. It 
is dated 6th August, 1473, on the eve of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, two years after the devastating Wars of the Roses 
had ended in the triumph of Edward (IV.) of York. The 
three parish churches, Ilminster, with its chantry of 8. Katherine, 
Branscombe, and IIton, are mentioned for obits. 


**Tn nomine sancte et individue trinitatis patris et filii et spiritus sancti Amen 
Sexto die mensis Augusti Anno Domini millessimo ccce™® Ixx™° tercio Ego 
Johannes Wadeham compos mentis laudetur deus condo testamentum meum in 
hune modum In primis I bequeth my soule to god fader almyghty and to oure 
lady saint mary and to all the holy saints of heven and my body to the sepulture 
of holy church And forasmoch as I by the grace of god purpose to visite the holy 
lande wher oure lord Jhe suffred his blissed passion nott knowyng the certayne of 
myn agen comyng I wull myn executours assone as they have knowyng of my 
dethe lett ordeigne an obite to be held for me att such a place as they can thynke 
moost convenient every preest being att dirige and masse havyng viiid and mete 
and drynke for the peple their being sufficient Also I wull that my dettes first 
and specially be paied Also I wull that myn executours lett ordeigne a chaleys 
to the chauntrye of saint Kateryn of Ilmystre of the value of xl or bettre that I 
may be praied for and Elizabeth my wife with my auncestres Also I wull the 
church of Brankescomb have xx‘! Ewen (ewes) of the best of my ground and manoure 
of Egge (Edge, in Devon) to the store of the same church while it may endure to hold 
an obite every yere the monday next aftre palme sonday to pray for the soules of me 
Elizabeth my wife our children and auncestres Also I wull that the stuff of the 
chapell of meryfeld remayn holy to my heires in manere and fourme as it hath 
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been ordeigned by myn auncestres and by me as it apperyth in the masse boke o1 
the same chapell And also in a masse boke of the chaunterie of saint Kateryn 
aforesaid Also upon the condition that John myn elder sonne pay or do to be 
paied within a yere aftre my dethe knowen to my sonnes Willeam and Edward his 
Brethren and to my doughters Jane Margery Elizabeth and Margarete his susters 
xiii in money that is to say every of thaim xl* thanne I wull myn executours 
delivere him a couple of salt salers party gilte A pouder boxe all gilte A pece 
called a Tunne all gilte A pece called a Tunne all gilte A standyng pece called a 
belle partye gilte with a Rose enameled in the botom ii bolle peces all white and 
the oon thereof covered A depe barbyng basyn all white and a dosein spones with 
wrethen knappes gilte And if god dispose that eny of hem decesse withen the 
yere aftre my dethe knowen I wull that money be disposed for the soule or soules 
so decessed and my said sonne to have deliveraunce of the said stuff according 
Also I wull my said sonne John have vi oxen and a wayn at Egge with all 
thapparaile thereto bilongyng of housbondry and lx Ewen and Ixlamb Also I 
wull myn executours lete fynde ii preestes by an hole yere or oon preeste by the 
space of ii yeres assone as it may be godely aftir my dethe to say masse and other 
dyoyne service within the churches of Brankescombe and IlIton that is to say oon 
yere oon preeste in that oon chirch and that other yere in that othere chirch 
praying for the soules of me Elizabeth my wife oure children and our auncestres 
And if the residue of my godes undisposed will not be sufficient to perfourme 
this my testament I wull it be levied and taken of the profits and issues of my 
landes as it apperith by my dedes endented and written with my hande of my 
wille which berith date xxvii daye of Apryle the xiii yere of the Reigne of King 
Edward IIIIth Also I make myn executours to perfourme and fulfill this my 
testament indented written with myn hande and sealed and to dispose for my 
soule the remaynder of my godes not bequethed Sir John Inysmor parson of 
Silverton my brother William Wadeham Cristofer Coke John Moore of Colompton 
and John Meryfeld And I wull that every of thaim labouryng effectuelly to 
execute my wille and this my testament to ministre have xx* and there costes 
dieuly as reson wull require Geven the daye and yere abovesaid.” 


[Proved 1476.] 

Let it be noted the “obit” was the service performed for the 
dead, usually at the burial, but also on anniversaries of the 
death, then called the annual or “year’s mind”; the “dirige,” or 
dirge, and the masse were probably parts of that service; the 
custom of providing “mete and drynk” for the poor in connexion 
with a burial is well known. The testator mentions his wife 
Elizabeth (of the important Popham family); his sons John, 
William, and Edward; his daughters Jane, Margery, Elizabeth, 
and Margaret; his brother William; and sundry household 
treasures come to light, the “saltsalers party gilte,” the gilt 
powder box, the “tunne,” or drinking vessel, the bolle (bowl), 
the belle, the spones. 


The Ancient Home of the Walronds at Sea. 


J. Bailey, Photo., !minster. 


CHAPTER IV. 
jn Be times of te Tudors. 


“‘In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse upon the days gone by: 
to act in thought past seasons o’er.” 


OR a little over a century, from 1485 to 1603, the Tudors 
k ruled. Henry VII., his son, Henry VIII, his three 
grand-children, Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, in succession sat on 
the English throne. To that period belong changes the most 
momentous: Ilminster was drawn into the full tide of national 
history. Our story now grows of keener interest, for the 
building which was the scene and centre of the most important 
local changes is with us to-day: you may trace that story in the 
stones of the church and the written documents which it 
treasures up. The period of ecclesiastical change, known as the 
Reformation, extended over twenty-five of the years of this 
period. In 1534 the Convocation of Canterbury by a solemn 
vote declared that “the Bishop of Rome hath no greater juris- 
diction conferred on him by God over this country than any 
other foreign bishop;” and on S. John Baptist’s Day, 1559, 
after Mary’s dread reign, the Act of Uniformity came into 
force, which ordered that—‘“All and singular ministers, in any 
cathedral or parish church ..... be bounden to say and use 
the Matins, Evensong .... . and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and all their common and open Prayer, in such 
order and form as is mentioned in the said book, as authorized 
by Parliament in the said 5th and 6th years of King Edward VI.,” 
with certain specified alterations matured by leading divines. 
It is needless now to say that the Reformation was not the 
ending of one Church and the beginning of a new one: but the 
throwing off of the yoke which the Bishop of Rome had 
gradually fastened upon the English Church, and the purgation 
of that Church from those accretions to the Catholic Faith 


E 
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which were not Catholic but Roman. Happily, through all the 
changes of that time, some seriously to be regretted, but many 
more which we thankfully rejoice in, the Church maintained its 
continuity, the Apostolic faith, the Apostolic succession of the 
Episcopate. How terribly Rome was corrupting our parishes 
by its agents, Chaucer bore witness to. Here is his description 
of the “ Pardoner,” who moved from parish to parish, selling to 
the credulous, pardons (“all hot from Rome”) and spurious 
relics of the saints— 
“His walet lay biforn hym in his lappe 
Bret-ful of pardons, comen from Rome all hoot. 


For in his male he had a pilwé beer,! 

Which that, he seydé, was oure lady veyl;* 

He said he had a gobet of the seyl$ 

That Sainté Peter hadde, whan that he wente 

Upon the see, til Jhesu Crist hym hente. 

He had a croys of latoun,* full of stones, 

And in the glas he haddé piggés bones, 

But with these relikés, when that he fond 

A pouré person dwellynge upon lond, 

Upon a day he gat him moore moneye 

Than the person gat in monthis tweye.” 5 

To hark back a moment. Ilminster must have felt something 

of the stir when the stout Cornish miners, in revolt against 
taxation, moved eastward towards London in 1497. Muchelney 
was one of the abbeys that gave some of the rebels bed and 
board ; the forest of Neroche “ must have been lighted by their 
camp fires.”® Perkin Warbeck may have passed through the 
parish in his flight from Taunton to the New Forest, for he 
took Ilchester on his way. The progress of Henry VII. to 


1. Pillow case. 

2. The vail of the Blessed Virgin. 

3. <A shred of 8, Peter’s sail. 

4. Brass. 

5. He got more in a day than the parson got in two months. 
6. E, Chisholm Batten in Som. Arch. proceedings, 1879. 
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Exeter and back illustrates how often the stream of history has 
come near, and parting north and south, glided on, leaving 
Ilminster alone and quiet; for he passed west, through Bridg- 
water and Taunton; he returned by Axminster and Dorset. 
Yet Sir John Speke, the Abbot of Muchelney, the Rector of 
Ashill, were amongst those who were fined for encouraging 
Warbeck. The first-named of these had to pay two hundred 
pounds. Yet his mild king, Henry VIL, selected him as one of 
three Somerset gentlemen to receive Catherine of Arragon when 
she passed through the county from Spain to be married to 
Prince Arthur: and he seems to have managed so adroitly that 
he found himself a wife amongst Catherine’s dark-eyed Spanish 
beauties.1_ Ilminster folk, on early business, no further afield 
than Lopen (so it is said), may have seen their future Bishop 
there in the stocks. Wolsey, who “sounded all the depths and 
shoals of honour,” erstwhile, when young parish priest of 
Limington, Somerset, was, for misconduct, by Sir Amias Paulet 
of Hinton, set in the stocks. “Doubtful this,” say the wise 
ones. Take the tradition for what it is worth: and from 
traditions we turn to records—‘“Is it upon record? or else 
reported successively from age to age . . ?” “Upon record, my 
gracious lord.” * 


(a). The last of our Abbots (1538 )—Mr. Shorthouse, in 
“ John Inglesant,” draws for us a graphic picture of the dissolu- 
tion of a monastery, as carried out by Henry VIII. through his 
unresting instrument, Thomas Cromwell, the Vicar-General, 
in 1537. He tells how Cromwell summons a young favourite 
into the great gallery of his magnificent house in Throgmorton 
Street ; despatches him in haste to a certain priory in a wood, 
on the way into Somerset. Albeit the prior was right honest 
and well loved; his priests of right good conversation, spending 
their time in writing books with a very fair hand, making 
garments for the poor, in printing, or graving; yet the house, 
1. Family Pedigree in Heralds’ Visitation of 1573. 
2. ‘*King Richard III,” Shakespeare—quoted aptly by a friend. 
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with its fair garden, and its considerable acres ready sown with 
wheat, its stuff, corn, cattle, plate, well-timbered woods, was a 
tempting morsel for the King’s Grace, though the suppression 
must be done warily. The story is well told—Inglesant’s 
hospitable reception, the room in the guest chamber, hung with 
arras; the fire of wood on the great hearth, the carved bed, the 
hunting scenes on the wall; the sounds, at mattins, lauds, and 
prime, of the distant chanting of the monks; the old prior’s 
bold, defiant sermon to monks and neighbours in the chapel on 
the Sunday of the Most Precious Blood; then “Omnes qui 
relinquent patrem, domos, uxorem,” quotes the dim-sighted 
man, as he moves on down the hill, midst the myriad rustling 
leaves of a fair scene. Then the suppression, the casting out 
of the fraternity, the young courtier taking possession. Then 
on an autumn night, when “Kit of the Candlestick”! flitted 
across the low boggy grounds, a wasted and cowled figure 
seen wandering through the graveyard to an old and ruinous 
building, to fall in a dead faint beneath the pale moon-beams. 
Such a picture, undoubtedly, fairly represented much that took 
place again and again in connexion with the suppression of the 
monasteries. Such sorrow was here and there amongst the 
country folk around; for the monks were, when at their best, 
most useful: they taught agriculture, sheltered the traveller, 
and cared for the poor. It forms a fitting background to the dis- 
solution of Muchelney. So, too, the motives are pretty accurately 
gauged by our writer: Henry VIII. hated monks, for they were 
strong promoters of the interests of the papacy, and Henry was 
always, more or less, in want of money, so that the wealth of 
the monasteries was a coveted prize. But we have no tears to 
shed over the last Abbot of Muchelney; we know him well, 
he was an Ilminster man; nor can we lament the suppression 
of the abbey, for all its old usefulness, charity, and dignity had 
gone, with its plate, long e’er Henry’s visitors came to do their 


J. The “‘ignis fatuus.” 
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sinister work. Of old, an almshouse for the homeless had been 
one of its charitable works, and the amount set apart for the 
poor each year had been £11 3s, Od. For many centuries the 
monastery had given a succession of powerful and dignified 
overlords to our old town; and to the monastery this parish had 
been a considerable means of support and enrichment; before 
Henry’s hand was laid upon it, its glory had long departed.? 
We look back a few years: Abbot Shirborne resigned in 1532, 
and there was amongst the fraternity at Muchelney a young 
monk, by name Thomas Yve, Ynde, Inde, or Ine, a native of 
Ilminster ; he became a candidate for the abbot’s mitre; there 
was much opposition to his candidature, but he had a powerful 
supporter in one Henry Thornton, of “Bockland,” a creature of 
Cromwell’s, and a vast amount of backstairs’ influence was 
exerted to procure his election. In the State Papers of Henry 
VIII. (vol. v.) are to be found the letters (in 1532) of Thornton, 
his passionate appeals to Cromwell to move the king in Ine’s 
favour—‘“True it is that *dan Thomas Ine is young in years 
but oldest in wit and learning in the monastery,” writes the 
zealous patron. There were many amongst the elders who 
would fain be abbot and make friends in these parts, such as 
Sir Nicholas Wadham and others, and so by the obstinacy of 
two or three simple monks of the king’s foundation, little regard 
might be paid to the king’s letter—“If they are wilful cleave 
the more to the poor monk,” he cries. Later on he writes— 
“T marvel where the fond monks have comfort they are so full 
of cracks. If dan Ive obtain it, as I trust he shall, he will 
prove a good husband for the monastery.” But matters do not 
seem to have proceeded quite satisfactorily to Thornton, for 
later he writes passionately—‘ The wilful sort are by crafty 
means blended. Four of the monks are put in comfort to be 
abbot, and all their efforts are set against dan Thomas Ive; so 


1. The last three abbots were Thomas Broke (1504), John Shirborne 
(Sherborne) (1522), Thomas Ive (1532). 
2. “Dan,” short for dominus—a dignified prefix for the clergy of the times, 
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that the bishop, if he can, will make a monk of another place 
abbot there, ze, Glastonbury. Divers canons residing in the 
Cathedral Church of Wells say that Ive shall never rejoice that 
room.” He stirs Cromwell up; the king must be got to send a 
letter to the bishop, and he adds—“ Rather than I should fail I 
had liever be where shall be a thousands years hence.” [“ Where 
is that?” we ask when we get to the end of the story]. The 
summer of 1532 was advancing, Mr. Dr. Lee, one of the visitors 
on the Commission to deal with the religious houses, was 
expected ; and dan John Michell, who would fain be abbot, had 
been “getting at” the Vicarie of Muchelney, who was god-father 
to Ive, and who now affirmed that his precious god-son was only 
23 years of age. This looked like a fatal objection, “but,” 
writes Thornton, “the contrary can be proved by many in the 
parish of Ilminster, among them Thomas Caslyn, his god-father, 
who are ready to be examined, who will state that at Xmas last 
he was 24 years old.” Three days after, another letter to 
Cromwell—* unless that your master cleave according to my 
lowly and meek suit..... he shall have so much wrong in 
such a matter as ever poor religious man had. He is 25 (!) 
years old, which can be proved by 100 besides the 14 names 
sent you. He was born in Ilmyster. Great labours are made 
in more ways than one, and perhaps with larger offers, the whole 
burden of which must in the end rest upon the monastery. 
There is none so able to be abbot here. ‘To any greater offer 
that has been made to you for the king’s profit, or otherwise, I 
will as the best. If Ine fail, my credit will fail also..... 
Hitherto I have lived without shame in the county.” On August 
19th, 1532, came the king’s congé délive to the prior and 
convent; the election took place, the young Ilminster monk 
wears the mitre. 


Shortly after this Thornton passes away; and then it all 
comes out: the secret of his zeal for the young monk, and of 
the success of the latter. It is a squalid story, and opens up 
the times to us. Ive had bargained with Thornton to give 
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him, for Cromwell, a hundred pounds if he (Ive) became 
abbot, a goodly sum, equal to well nigh a couple of thousand now; 
Thornton, on the other hand, had only undertaken to give 
Cromwell forty, so that he might pocket the rest. The sale or 
pledge of some of the abbey valuables furnished forth the 
funds—it was all usual enough; the world would have known 
nothing of it, but that Thornton, having received the hundred, 
fails to disgorge even the forty, and Cromwell, on the death of 
that worthy, applies to Ive, who has to send off more monastery 
plate to be realized. Abbot Ive’s letter is worth being set 
forth in full—here it is :— 
Thomas Yve, Abbot of Muchelney, to Cromwell. 

“Most humble recommendacions with all hartely thanks 
for your manyfold goodnesse towards me at all tymys. 
Advertysyng the same that I have recevyd your mynde by 
Mr. Dr. Lee, concernyng forty pounds by Sargeante Thornton 
promysyd to your masterschyppe yn parte of recompens of 
your paynys taken for me. Trewly, and by the fathe of an 
honest man I payyd to hym on C” (£100) for your use only, 
whoo axyd noo lesse of me for your paynys; where upon I 
dyd sende for the Executor be fore Mr. Doctor, and he 
confessyd the resayte of the money. Affyrming that hytt ys 
payyd to your masterschyppe, wherefore, I most hartely 
beseche you of your gentilnesse to shewe to this berer, Mr. 
Cuffe, your mynde there yn, and of the resayte of the sayde 
money, so that upon your further certyfycate I may by yor 
good helpe obtayne the sayd money. And as concernynge 
your fee whiche I persayve by Mr. Doctor that Mr. Sargeante 
Thornton dyd promyse, I never dyd knowe thereof, but sup- 
posyd yo' mastershippe to have byn contentyd with the sayde 
sum. All behytt I am contentyd to gyve you a fee, besechyng 
you for a tyme to take hytt yn good worthe. The berer 
knoweythe as it stondythe with me, and thus the Holy 
Trynytie preserve you. 

“ At Muchelney, the XVth day of June, by your owne to 
the moste of hys power and daylly orator (intercessor), 

“THOMAS ABBOTT. 
“To the right wors-chipfuell Master 
Cromwell, this be delyvered with spede.” 
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Other “lovyng letters” were received by the abbot from 
Cromwell: from one of which we find that an old servant 
(perhaps an archer or harper), Rychard Vuedalle, is foisted upon 
the abbey for support. 

The rule of Abbot Ive was brief (a little over five years) ; his 
character doubtful. On a January day of 1538, Dr. Thomas 
Leigh, one of the Commission for Monasteries, arrived at 
Muchelney; he took stock of all; he marvelled that there 
should be so little worth having; there was no resistance to the 
King’s Grace, a full surrender was signed and witnessed, and 
e’er Leigh left, the abbey was suppressed ; neither the bells in 
the turret nor the lead on the roof seemed to be conveniently 
portable, and were left behind. 


Leigh writes to Cromwell on the 3rd January; he began with 
“The abbey of Mochelney visitation,” he found the abbot 
“necligent in admynystricion and also diffamed of incontynency, 
and 10 brethren which all were ignorant and unlernyd”; “no 
servauntes maynteynyd or hospitalite kept”—that they all, after 
examination, subscribed to the instrument of submission and 
surrender and sealed it in the presence of Sir Thomas Speke, 
John Sidenham, Wm. Wittcombe, John Crosse, clerk, and others, 
knights and gentlemen. The moveables were “very simple and 
base as ever I see in such a house”—house indebted about 
“jiij hundredth pds., besides fees, annuytes, and pensions, yearly 
£43 12s. Od. The belles and leade be good and much the 
better because not easy to be alinate sold or carr! away.” My 
Lord of Hartford authorizes one Rd. Phillips to take charge, 
and the commissioners pass on to deal with other monasteries 
near—Athelney, Montacute, Bruton, Taunton, Bridgwater, 
Wells. 

And so the abbot and the ten monks go out into the world; 
the old house is left. For seven centuries the monastery had 
stood; many generations of monks had lived their secluded and 
often, no doubt, devout lives there. Ilminster, after all that 
time, passes from out of the monastic ownership, its lord of the 
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manor is now the great Earl of Hertford, afterwards the Duke of 
Somerset; he now is patron of the vicarage, and receiver of 
rectorial tithes. The old court ceases though the “Court House” 
for many years figures in the churchwardens’ accounts. The 
Rev. Thomas Hugo writes of Muchelney in 1858—“The traveller 
suddenly is brought to a stand... .. an exquisite group of 
buildings—half ecclesiastical, half domestic—lies before him. 
Luxuriant ivy conceals the greater portion of the nearest edifice; 
but he can catch delightful glimpses of mullioned windows, and 
rich buttresses, and delicate battlements .... . He feels a 
charm, and breathes an atmosphere of beauty. For many 
hundred years religion had called the place her own. Here, so 
far away as in Anglo-Saxon times, a sacred community was 
located, which brought refinement and civilization to a spot 
remote from the eye of the great world, and little better than 
a wilderness.” Ichabod. Exit John Ive or Ine, of Ilminster ; 
pluck off his mitre, he never was worthy to wear it. Whither 
he goes we know not: last Abbot of Muchelney, and last of 
mitred lords of [minster. 


(B). Records of the Churchwardens, 1543-50.—These follow 
soon after the dissolution of the monastery, aud the earlier of 
them light up a period known as the “reign of terror.” The 
pope’s usurped power had been thrown off, the cult of images 
had been forbidden, pardons and indulgences were now no longer 
a trade, the Scriptures were read in the well-loved English 
tongue in our parish church. Light broke. But people heard 
of far other things: a choir-singer at Windsor having been 
burned for denying Romish doctrines; and, on the other hand, 
monks of the Charterhouse, in London, tortured with fire and 
their hearts torn out for denying that the king was head of the 
Church. Monks were gone, church property was pillaged, the 
pope had banned the land by excommunication: terror spread 
everywhere. It is pleasant to hear of churchwardens, even in 
such times, quietly doing their work and keeping their accounts. 
Here they are in full, printed for the first time, a valuable 
antiquarian possession of Ilminster: four years of Henry VIII. 
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and two or three of Edward VI. They are carefully written 
out in a book, afterwards utilized for grammar school records. 
Let the reader puzzle them out for himself :— 

“John Belynghay and George Hawker Church wordones of 
Yimynster makith their accompte the last day of December in 
the foure and thirty yere off the raigne of o° soueraigne lord 
kynge henry the eight kyng of England of Fraunce and of 
Yreland ye suppreem heade of Englonde and Yrelond witnesseth 
that (all costys and chargis done) they clerely yeld unto th - 
forseyd church ix pounds of good and lawfull money of England. 
In cresyd by y° ale. 

It. y° chyrche stocke delyvyd unto us by y* 
paryshe at y*® accompte of Umfrey Walro 


and George Scherard before wardons ... itil. viiis. vd. 
It. y* bequest of John Savyge... ... ... xiid. 
It. y* bequest of Hewrose ... 1... ... xiid, 
It. y* bequest of Rychard myvord ... ... lis. 

It. y* bequest of y* wyfe of bales pitt xxd, 


It™ sold by the hands of the said wardones 

John Belynghay and George Hawker as 

foloweth— 
Imprimis sold a seyt late in the hands of Petyr 

thorne unto pollrow for terme of his lyve xiid. 
Itm receaved of John Belynghaye for one 

seyt in seynt clements yle late in the 

hands of Willyam Mollyns ... ... ... xiid, 
Itm receaved of George Hawker for one 

seyt in Seynte Clemente yle lately in the 

hands of Robt. Goldesmythe ... ... .. xiid. 
Itm sold a seyt to Richard Cokes in our lady 

ylle of pety lately in the hands of Jamys 


Lambell. 53... 0% i viiid. 
Itm sold a seyt unto Richard Fow da lately 

in the hands of John Smyth... ... ... vid. 
Itm sold one seyt unto Casey Hawker 

lately in the hands of Katheryn Jeffrey vid. 


The hole sum of our receyts bequests 
and yncreassys (increases) ... ... ... xiil, xviiis, ixd. 


=I 
Port 
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The charge of y* sayd chyrch of Ilmyst' done 
and bestowed uppo'’ necessaryes consern- 
yinge y* same chyrch by John Byllynghay 
and George Hawker eae ere 
wardens ...  ... xil. xis. viid. 
So they have satay upp the vii Ve of January y¢ day of 
y* accompt before y* parysh unto Thomas North and Wylyam 
Norton chyrche wardens for y* yere folowyngs all charge 
deducted xxviis. iid.” 


“ Wylya norto’ and Thomas North chyrche wordens make ye 
acompt y* xiii day of January yn y* xxxv" y* of ou’ Souveraynge 
lord kynge Henry y* VIIIth net evat y® have incressed by 
y° ale all charges deducted... ... ... vil. ilis, iitid, 
It. receved by gyefts (gifts) ee and one 

seet sold by ye south syde of ye chyrche 

doore unto Wylya gossam for ix’ ye sum 


of y*' holes. .s¢ ane xxxixs, xid. 
It. y* olde slices dayyea unto Dy at ‘i 

comyng into yt offyse ... .. Rh epee xxviis. lid. 

The hole sum of all ou’ reseyts .... ... ixi. xs. vd. 


The charges of y* sayd chyrch ‘bas and 
bestowed uppon necessaryse concernyng 
y® same chyrch by y* forsayd Thomas 
North and Wylya Norto’ chyrch wardens 
as apperyth by a byll of ye acompts ... vi.  viijs, jd. 
Chyrch stock remaynyng— 
So y* hole yeldyd upp y* forsayd xiii day of January y* day 
of y* acopt into y* hands of Luke Walden and John Grobam 
wardens chosen for y* ye" folowyng it wij/. ijs. xid.” 


“Luke Walldyn and John Grobhm church wardens made ther 
accompt the xiii day of January in the yere of ou" souvurayne 
lorde king Henry the VIlIth the xxxvi and they Réacyed att 
ther comying yn ilijl. ij. xid. 


Item they made w' there ale cler the sum... _ iijl. xis, vilid. 
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Itm they Reacvyd of John Wellmay to 


bryng his wyf upon the bede Roll ..... lls. 
It™ reacvyde of John Endy to make hym a 
brother upon the bede Roll ... ... .. xxd, 
It™ sold to Roger Savydge a seyt for his wiff 
att the doer late Jon’ Wrenchys (?) xijd. 
So ther hole charge is sm (sum)... ... vijl. —-xixs. —_ilid. 


Itm. off this the saide Luke and John have 
bestowed in this yere afforesade for the 
Reparynge of the church with other 
thyngs necessary sm ihe ankky: etaas: “ea ARS? RAS ANE 
So there Reste clere to the church sm iijl. xs. xid. wh ys 
delyvede un to John Whitt and John Goodlande there newe 
wardyns the day and yere above saide.” 


“John Whytt and John goodlon chyrchwardens made y* 
accompt y* ix day of January in y* yere of our most dread 
souvraygne lord kynge Hery y* VIIIth by ye grs of Gop of 
ynglond france aud yreland kynge defend’ of y* faythe and in 
erth of yngland and yrelond supme hed next unto Gop ye 
xxxvii™ that y" receyd at y* comyng to y" offyse iiij/. ijs. xid. 
It. they made w' y° ale all chargs deductyd 


clere yesums ... .. ns XXxiljs. iiijd. 
It. ye recevyd for a seet yn y* south a of 

y® chyrch sold unto tomsyn strange’... viijd. 
It. ye recevyd for a seet wher y* holy lofe y* 

delyd solde unto John Cable... ... ... viijd. 
It. rec for a seet yn y* northe syde of y* 

chyrche before y°...... sold unto 

Osmotid: Barber. asa ane “ake aes, aes viijd. 
It. rect for a seet und" y* Image of Saynt 

Crystofer sold unto Wylya dorma ... ... viijd. 


So y* hole sum of ye forsayde with other 
bequests and gifts ... ... ... .. vil, iijs. yd. 


The costs and chargs of ye hole yere ... vil. ixs. ivd. 
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And so the hole stocks clerely remaynyth beying y* sums of 

thretteene shillyngs tenne pense they yeldyd up before ye 

paryshe ynto y* hands of Mr. bonfylde and Tomas Walden 
chosen wardyns for y* yere folowyng. 


Memorandum— 
y’ remaynyth of y* beqsts (bequests) of Davyd 
Wylyames yn y* hands of agnes hys late oi a 
y® suertye of Edward Hyll ... ... ... ... ... xxd. 


It. y" remaynyth in y* hands of yc wyfe late John 
BSREVVGH. o>. deer: (wee? tae! Geral eee, Ses. eae eee, VERO 


“Master Bonffell and Thoma Walden made there accompt 
before the pishe the x“ day of Januarii in the yere of our 
souvraygne lorde King Henry the VIIIth the xxxviii® 


Item fyrste they reacvyde at there comynge 
in to there office of John Whit and John 


Goodlande ad, 22) , xilis, xd. 
Itm mor they recevyt of sylbat sisaiatl ch to 
be broght upon the Bede Roll ..._—... xiid. 
Itm mor they made clere w' there ale at 
Whit Sunday the sum of... «0. ... 0. vl vis. viijd. 
So there hole charge is a Starerendy “WHE xviljd, 


Itm of this the saide Master Bonfyll and 
Thomas Walden have bestowede and laid 
out for the reparying of the church with 
the clerkes wages obits and other neces- 
garya the suimof 55.466 ise dee. 0s Iviis. vd. 


So there rests unto the church sum iijl. iije. id. wh is 

delyvred to Edward Hill and Robert Mashall the new 

wardyns the day and yere above said. Itm of this iij/. ilijs, id. 

there remaynes in Master John Bonsfills hand xls. so there 

rests in thandes of Edward Hill and Robert Mashall but 

xxiiijs. id. w' viij silver sponys and a rynge the day and yere 
above sayd.” 
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“Edward Hill and Robert Marshall made there accompt 
beffore the pshe the viijtt day of Januarii in the yere of our 
souverayne lorde kynge Edwarde the sixth the ffirst yere of his 
raigne. 

Itm ye reacved at ther elas in of the 


pyshe sum isi see Lats xxiiijs. id. 
Itm off the gift of John Barfoot. meh. “hE iijs. iiijd. 
Itm of John Wood for ringyng of his knyll xiid. 
Itm reacvyde of Robert Crokeham (?) ffor 

one seet beffore our lady of pitye ... ... xiid. 
Itm they made w' there ale... ... ... ~~ vi. 

Sm tottle ... ... vil, ixs, vd. 


Itm of this they must be Staneals oe repar- 
yuge of the bells clarks wags obits and 
other necessaris the sum... ... ... «.. =lijl,—xixs. viid. 
So there reymayneth unto the church xlixs. xd. wh is 
delyvred to John Wollmentou and John Voyler the wardens.” 


“John Wollmenyngton and John Voyler made there accompte 
biffore the prysh the xxvith day of apprell an® Reg Edwardi 
Sexti iii? wh accompt shulde have beyn made the Sunday after 
twelfth day in auno Rg. Ed. Sexti 11° last paste 
Item they reacvyde at there ene in of 


the paryshe the sum __... xlixs. xd. 
Item they Reacvyde the gyfte off Wylky 
wh was a cowe solde for... ... xixs, 


Item Reaevyde of John Whithorne for a 
sett yn the church in the sought side wh 


Margrett Cobett (?) dyd hold... ... 0... xd. 
Item they rec’ for imagis ... ... xvid. 
Item they reacvyde off John Whitwell for 

yton Grom): isd kee, eek ee eas) ate lis. ilijd. 

Simtolle sce sce ijl, xij. iid. 


Item they must be siiweda off this for the 
reparying of the bells clarks wagis obits and 
other necessaries in and aboutt the churche _ ijl, ixs. lid. 
So there remayneth clere to the churche iijs. iid. wh is delyvd 
to Robert Askham and Stevyn Menbre (?) now wardyns.” 
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Every line of the above serves to light up the story of the 
period :—(1) The king’s title, “dread souveraygne lord; of 
yngland, france, and yreland kynge,” suggests pages of history ; 
“defender of ye fayth,” the title given by the pope for Henry’s 
treatise in support of the doctrine of Transubstantiation ; 
“supreme hed next unto Gop,” was the title given by parlia- 
ment on Henry’s demand, after the rupture with Rome; and 
(as we said) some folk were burned for denying Transubstan- 
tiation, others for denying the king’s supreme headship of the 
Church, (2) Various features in S. Mary’s Church come to 
light, as S. Clement’s yle (probably the south transept); the 
seyt (seat) under the image of S. Christopher; a huge effigy of 
this saint was often found in the churches of the middle ages, 
and into the hearts of the people crept his legend. He was one 
who would only serve the highest Master: who, in that service, 
heard an infant cry, and, bearing the suppliant across the 
stream, felt the burden grow ever more weighty, till he turned 
his patient gaze and found in helping the infant he had really 
borne the Christ who carried a world’s sorrow.! A “seet wher ye 
holy lofe ys delyd” (delivered) would testify to the custom of a 
bakery near the church, owned by church officials, the bread 
from which was blessed: or the “pain beni” which at High 
Mass in such a church as Notre Dame, at Rouen, is still 
distributed to the congregation. A seyt before our Lady of Pity, 
an image of the Blessed Virgin in “our Lady ylle (aisle) of 
pety,” would be a coveted one, for the habit of mind already 
regarded the Lord’s Mother as a being in the unseen world 
more accessible to the troubles of poor human souls than either 
Christ or the Eternal Father. (3) The churchwardens fail to 
give details of their expenditure—such would have been of vast 
interest; they simply speak of repairs to church and _ bells, 
clerk’s wages, and “obits” (services connected with the burial 
of the dead); the year’s “church expenses” ranged from 


1. This legend is painted in Wedmore Church, above the pulpit. 
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£11 9s, 11d. in the first year to £3 9s. 2d. in the last. The 
receipts of this period are very interesting ; the selling of seats 
has been a marked feature in our Church, the price paid, 6d. 
to 1/-, evidently secured a life interest in the seat; gifts and 
bequests were numerous, a cow, a ring, and spoons are named ; 
ringing the death knell, or putting the name of a relation on 
the “bede roll,” or admitting to the advantages of “a brother 
on the bede roll,” all this brought in small sums; but chiefly 
the source of income was the annual “church ale.”! Ale would 
be brewed at the church brewery and would be sold at Whit- 
suntide, when the folk would gather at a kind of “revel,” and 
there is no doubt the villages round were well represented. 
The highest profit in either of the years before us was £6 3s. 4d., 
the lowest £1 13s. 4d.; and all sums of money named in these 
acoounts must be multiplied by a figure between 12 and 20 to 
arrive at the present equivalent. The fund or “stock” out of 
which church expenses were paid always shewed a balance in 
hand at the year’s end. (4) Receipts for “imagis” and for 
“yron” suggest the work of the iconoclast. Such works of art, 
adding beauty and interest to the Church, often suggesting pious 
thought, had become objects of superstition. There was then 
“no remedy.” They must go. History repeats itself, for did 
not the zealous Hezekiah, because it had become an object of 
idolatrous worship, burn and grind to powder the effigy of the 
brazev serpent, and call it “nehushstan,” a mere bit of brass ? 
(5) Observe that one of the earliest known churchwardens of 
Ilminster was Humphrey Walrond, whose tomb adorns the 
south transept of the church. 


On the subject of the selling of seats in the parish church, 
notice may be made of a certain legal document found in the 
archives of the Grammar School. Herein Humphrey Walrond 
bargains with the two churchwardens, John Godwyn and John 


1, The ‘‘church ale” may be regarded as the equivalent of the modern 
parish tea meeting. 


2. The writer is indebted to Mr. Radford for a copy of this document. 
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Whytwell, in the first year of Queen Mary, for an exchange. 
He possessed a seat fora man on the north side of “the Ile 
called our Lady Ile,” and one woman’s seat “next unto the 
pyller yn the northe syde and next unto the south dore.” For 
this latter and 10s., both of which are to be for the use of the 
parish, he acquires, for himself and his heirs, all the “sayd Ile 
called our Lady Ile whiche ys nowe enclosyd in with all the Seates, 
Fyxes, and Pewes wythin,” which is openly delivered to him in 
the presence of the parishioners “at mattyns tyme.” There is 
no doubt that this was the south transept, in which is the 
Walrond tomb; that it should be known also as “S. Clement’s 
Yle” (page 74) is not unlikely. 


(c). In 1547 came the Dissolution of the Ilminster 
Chantries, with the fraternity, ceremonies, obits, trentals, &c., 
connected therewith. Perhaps nothing in Ilminster ever 
flourished more signally than these chantries had done. Their 
altars must have appeared in the church one after another in 
rapid succession, and one after another the priests thereof took 
up their abode in houses around the churchyard. In the course 
of a century the feoffees, or trustees, had accumulated property 
of the annual value of nearly £35—£500 a vear, at least, of our 
money—besides vast stores of vestments, silver, and other 
accessories of worship. What was the secret of this phenomenal 
growth? The pious intention of the founder has been set forth 
above (page 57). Jobn Wadham, who founded the first, that of 
S. Katherine, doubtless acted in a spirit of simple-hearted 
piety—exactly as it is expressed in the words which Tennyson 
puts into the mouth of Arthur :— 

“T have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure! but thou, 
If thou should’st never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.”! 


1, Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King.” 
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But, in its development, was the chantry system a huge fraud, 
happily got rid of? or was it a real soul-help, ruthlessly confis- 
cated for the plunder? We can hardly agree to either suggestion. 
The chantries were established by pious folk that the Mass 
might be daily offered for their own and their people’s welfare 
in life, and especially for the repose of their souls after death. 
If Bible truth lay behind the chantries, it became distorted, 
perhaps hardly recognizable, as the face in a bent mirror. The 
Eucharist is the most solemn pleading before God of the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, as well as being the means by which the 
faithful participate in Him: but when you systematically 
separate the pleading from the communicating there is risk to 
truth. The spirit of the believer, when it shakes off this mortal 
coil at death, may indeed experience some purifying and refining, 
in the intermediate state, to fit it for its abiding home; but our 
minds revolt when purgatorial fires, or other forms of suffering, 
are set forth as the sanctifying agency for the souls of the 
departed; from which sufferings they are to be partially or 
entirely emancipated by the services of the Church on earth. 
But the whole subject will be found exhaustively dealt with 
in the works of Bishop Jewel. We may safely add that 
few can defend the chantries as Cranmer knew them. The 
wording of the instructions to the Royal Commission to inquire 
into them, inspired no doubt by Cranmer, was as follows :—“ A 
greate parte of superstition and error in Christian religion hath 
byn broght into the mydes and estimacon by reasone of the 
ignoraunce of their trewe and perfecte salvacon throughe the 
deathe of Jesus Christ and by devising and phantasinge vague 
opynions of Purgatorye and masses satistactorye to be done for 
them which be departed . . . . upholden by the abuse of 
Trentalles, Chauntries and other provisions made for the 
contynuance of the said blyndness and ignourances,” &. So 
one fine day the commissioners arrive at Ilminster. These were 
nine in number, and the names best known to us are Thomas 
Speke, Hugh Poulet, and Robert Keleway. This was the 
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third of such commissions, each of which must have caused 
a great flutter amongst the Ilminster faithful. The first had 
resulted in the celebrated “ Valor ecclesiasticus,” in 1536; the 
second, 10 years after, also under Henry VIII.,1 when the goods 
of the chantries were deposited with the chaplains, pending the 
king’s pleasure. Then the king died; but under the Duke of 
Somerset, in the name of the boy king, Edward VI., this present 
Commission was authorized—the result was an exhaustive report 
of the lands, possessions, and other belongings of each chantry, 
together with an account of the priests who ministered therein, 
their age, stipend, and character. This is known as *“The 
Survey and Rental,” and is a valuable antiquarian document. 
From this “Survey” we gather the following particulars 
concerning the Ilminster chantries :— 
(i) As to the “Chauntrie of Saincte Katerine wtin the 
paryshe Churche ther founded by John Wadham esquier.” 
Lands, rents, &c. [sufficiently located on our pages £ 8 4 


57 and 58], of the yearly value of ... ... ... 10 4 0 

“Rents resolute,” paid thereout yearly to the Duke 
of Somerset 8s., to Sir G. Broke Is.... ... ... 0 9 O 
Remaining clear ... ... ... £9 15 0 


The house is valued at xiis. a year. 

A chalice of silver, 16 ozs. 

Ornaments presented—“ A suite and a cope of redde velvett, 
too other copes of the same. A suite and a cope of white 
damaske moche worne. A cope of blue satten and blue 
velvett very olde praised at lxvis. viid.” 

Thomas Michell, “clerke of the age of 60 years,” was 
incumbent or chaplain, “a man of honest conversacon and 
indifferently lernyd,” who received yearly wages of the 
feoffees, £6. 

The same feoffees distributed to the poor at the time of the 
yearly anniversary 8s., and to poor prisoners remaining in 
the Gaol of Ilchester 3s. 4d. 

1. The receipt, signed by Thos. Michell, still exists, 


2. This for Somerset is published by the Som. Rec. Soc., edited by E. Green 
(vol. ii.) Ft 
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(ii.) Endowment for the “ Salare of three priestes celebratynge 
win the sayde paryshe Churche,” 7.¢., the priests of the 


chantries of S. Mary, S. John Baptist, and Holy Cross. 
£ os. d. 
Lands, &c., held by sundry persons! ... ... ... 1418 2 
Other lands and possessions, lying in I]minster, 
formerly demised by sundry abbots of Muchelney, 
“some tyme lordes of the saide manor of 
Iimynster,” worth yearly? ... ... ... ... «- 9 8 6 


oo 


24 6 
“Rent resolute” to lords of the manors, and for 
“suit of court” in the different manors ... ... 018 0 


To “the righte highe and mightie Prince Edward 
Duke of Somerset nowe lorde of the foresaid 
manor of Ilmynster,” for the rent and farm of 
land reserved to the abbots and their successors 0 13 1 


111 1 
Remaining clear ... ... £22 15 7 


1. Made up of 27 small holdings in Atherston, Chillington, Wellington, 
Huntspill, Dowlish, Crickett ; also in Ilminster as follows; at Chilworthy, held 
by Rd. Paule, 2/-, Wm. Pale, 7/-; at Sea, by John Mershall, 22/-, John 
Whyte, 12/-; at Dunpole, by Nichs. Pale, 12/-, John Whitehorne, 6/8, Agnes 
Thressher, 12/4, William Gossome, 8/4; at Sea and Dunpole, Rd. Walden, 
21/-, John Messeld, 2/8; at Langmede, Thomas Walden, 6/8; at Chalkwell, 
Lucy Walden, 35/4. 


2. House, with three curtilages, in Ilminster, leased to Alexr. de la Lynde, 
Esq., John Rippe, chaplain, Thomas Thorne, and Wm. Webbe, by the late 
Abbot Cherde, 12th April, 1458, to be held for the use of the chaplains, for 
990 years, at 12d. and 2/4. 

Messuages, lands, &c,, in Winterhaye, called ‘‘ Modie’s Tenement,” leased 
by Abbot Sherborne to Henry (Lord) Daubeny, Thos. Speke, Hugh Paulet, 
Nichs. Wadham, jun., Esq., John Poole, Thos. Michell, and John Battyn, 
clerk, John Bonvyll, John Balche, George Balche, John Chyke (Horton), John 
Chike (his son), Thos, Hawker, John Barfote, John Spicer, and Thomas 
Radbere, clerk, 3rd November, 1528, for 180 years after the death of Agnes, 
wife of John Wilmote, jun., who held at 7/7: rent beyond this, £4 6s. 5d. 

John Chike held all lands, &c., in Horton, once held by John Rippe, clerk, 
which Abbot Sherborne gave, 3rd November, 1528, to Lord Daubeny and others 
for 200 years at 4/6, for all offices and services: beyond this rent Chike paid 
£4 68. 8d. 
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Three chalices of silver; a cross of silver gilt, 120 ozs.; a 
“shippe” of silver, with three stones of crystal; 2 cruets; 
2 candlesticks, partly gilt, 89 ozs. 

Ornaments presented—20 pairs of old vestments; an altar 
frontal of “satten of bridges”; 2 curtains of white sarcenett; 
9 “corporaces wt their cases”; 8 linen altar cloths; 5 
frontals, old and torn; 2 sacring bells, valued at 538s. 4d. 

Thomas Batten, clerk, one of the incumbents, is described 
as of the age of 54, “ of very honest conversacon,” receiving 
wages £6 3s. 4d., with an allowance of 3s. 4d. for two 
loads of wood. 

John Poole, clerk, second incumbent, aged 52, also of honest 
conversation, received yearly £6 3s. 4d. 

Robert Olyver, clerk, aged 40 years, of like conversation, third 
incumbent, received £6 3s. 4d., with 3s. 4d. for the rent of 
his house and the repairs of the same. 

Distributed to the poor yearly, 33s. 4d. 


(iii) For a “Light fowundyde wtin the same paryshe Churche 


for terme of certyn yeres.” 
£8 da 


Tenements! in Ilminster leased to farm to John 
Marke and Richd. Harrys, alias Towker, 
custodians or procurators, for the perpetual 
maintenance of a lamp, with oil, burning to the 
honour and glory of Almighty God and the holy 
Body of Christ in the chancel of the parish 
church, by Abbot Sherborne, 15th June, 
15 Henry VITL 3... ce. leas ve. 12. 00 
Paid to the Duke of Somerset for ae ae ret of 
the said land reserved by the abbot and his 
BOOCESHORB. aia cs. eee odie ae hae Caen eee, COTES TD 


Leaving yearly during the rest of the term... £1 5 2 


1. 10 acres meadow, Love Lane, Iminster; 5 acres, also in Love Lane; 
5 acres of the lord’s demesne lands in divers fields adjacent, for 80 yeurs after 
death of John Sooper, who held same. 
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(iv.) Memoranda concerning the parish. 

The parsonage (rectory) is appropriated to the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol, and is worth a year, £23 5s. 

The vicarage is of the yearly value of £25 5s,, the incumbent 
being Thomas Locke, who was non-resident, but who found 
“one priest ther to serve the cure.” 

“ Partakers of the lorde’s Holy Sooper ther pcccc persons.” 


The foregoing report is illuminating. The rent of land in 
these small holdings varied from 8d. to 4s. an acre. The 
modern dairyman may sigh for the happy days when he could 
have had a pleasant five-acre meadow in Love Lane at 2s. an 
acre; but after adjusting the relative values of money, the 
difference between then and now may not be very great.!. The 
number of communicants in Ilminster was then 900; but that 
would comprise nearly all the population over the age of 14, 
for, unless excommunicated, folk were all “partakers of the 
altar.” Over against this 900 we have now, people of Ilminster 
of the same age, about 2200. The communicants of Yeovil 
were 822; Langport, 420; South Petherton, 424; Chard, 954; 
Crewkerne, 1000; Bridgwater, 1500; compared with the 
Ilminster 900. In the matter of silver plate Ilminster appears 
to take the lead of all the parishes named in the survey, with 
its jewelled silver ship, which probably hung before the altar 
as a symbol of the Church; its three silver chalices; its 
silver gilt candlesticks ; its silver cross, &c. All the valuables 
seem to have disappeared, sent up to London, probably to the 
melting pot. 

There is no mention made in the “Survey” of the fraternity 
or gild known to have existed in Ilminster, to which not only 
John Hawker (1496) made a bequest [see page 60], but a certain 
Wm. Balam, in 1502, by will, left “a cowe” to the “Brotherhood 
of Ilminster.”* Also Roger Brome, of a well-known local family, 


1. Cows then were valued at about 18/- or 20/-. 
2. Somerset and Dorset: Notes and Queries (vol. v.) 
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South Petherton, in 1528, to Meriott Church and to the 
Fraternity of Ilminster, conjointly, a cow.? 


The following memoranda, also taken from the “Survey and 
Rental,” are characteristic of the times :— 

Received of Luke Walden, last payment of part 

of £10, given for a fine of certain lands, 

appertaining to the “Crosse Service,” “letters 

by copy of Court Roll for 2 lives” ... ...  xxs. 
Also—Received of John Willman as money 

given by one Robt. Hille, alias Thresher, to : 

be prayed for... .2. sss ose eos vce vey = Lxvia, vitid, 


Of larger importance is the reference to the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol. The Cathedral body of Bristol was endowed 
by Henry VIII. out of a portion of the property taken from 
the monasteries.*? In the course of the arrangement a great 
batch of manors, rectories, patronage of vicarages, granted to 
the Earl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of Somerset) were 
exchanged by the king for other properties, and were used for 
the Bristol endowment—lIIlminster amongst them. These trans- 
actions took place as follows :— 

30 Jan., 29 Hen. VIII.—The king, by letters patent, grants 
the Manor of Ilmister, the rectories and parsonages of 
Ilmister, Horton, &c., &c., to the earl. 

27 March, 33 Henry VIII.—The earl grants to the king the 
rectories and parsonages of Ilminster, Illcombe, Horton, 
&c., the advowsons of the parish churches and vicarages of 
Illcombe, Horton, &c. (but not including the vicarage of 
Ilminster). 

18 Nov., 34 Henry VIII.—The king grants to the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol the rectories of Ilmister, Ill-combe, 
Horton, &c., also the advowsons of the vicarages and 
churches of Ilmister, Illecombe, Horton, &c. 

Here seems to be an odd mistake, for the advowson of 

Ilminster was not one of the properties reconveyed to the king 


1. Brown’s Somerset Wills; 4th series. 
2. Letters and Papers Hen. VIII. (vol. i.) 
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and therefore not his to give away: the Dean and Chapter 
presented once to the living, Richard Betty, in 1544, but not 
again. A curious point is that Hilcombe and Horton are 
treated as separate rectories. 

The three-fold rights of the old abbots became separated— 
(a) the lordship of the manor; (b) the rectorial tithes; (c) the 
advowson of the vicarage. The Seymours retained a and c: the 
Bristol Chapter was enriched with b. The Chapter records would 
doubtless have comprised interesting information concerning 
the parish, but they were nearly all destroyed in the Bristol 
riots. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are now rectors of the 
parish, by virtue of an order in council, 1862, which enabled 
them to deal with the cathedral property.® 

So much by way of comment upon the “Survey and Rental” 
of the chantries. The story of the dissolution of these chantries 
is brief. ‘The clergy were pensioned off, getting £5 a year each, 
except Broke, who probably was a comparative new-comer, and 
received £4 10s. a year. The property became lost to the 
church ; some of it re-appears as part of the endowment of the 
Grammar School—tenements and 3 curtilages of the chantry 
houses— Mody’s (Winterhay) and Rippe’s (Horton) thus passed 
into the hands of Humphrey Walrond and Henry Greenfield, 
of Sea, who paid £165 for the lot to Giles Kelway (Strowde, 
Dorset) and Wm. Leonard (Taunton): how these latter acquired 
it and what became of the rest of the property is not clear. 
On April 2nd, 1550, King Edward granted letters patent for 
the founding of the school. This had very important results 
for Ilminster, but the subject will be better treated of in a 
chapter by itself. Hit then the chantry priests, their vestments, 
lights, Latin, with the mixture of error and truth which they 
are identified with: enter Humphrey Walrond and his 16 or 
17 co-governors, with the promise of “virtuous education” for 


1. An interesting legal 18th century memorandum, in the possession of 
Major Vaughan Lee, traces the whole series of transactions, showing that the 
Bristol Chapter had no right to the advowson. 


2. Letter of Eccles. Com., 19th Aug., 1901. 
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youth in literature and godly learning. Truly it is written, 
“The old order changeth, and giveth place to new.” 


All this was but a part of the vast changes which were 
operating round the parish churches and the parish religion. 
Cranmer was at work in a spirit of true piety, if with considerable 
weakness, amidst the many-sided and contradictory impulses 
of the age. Came now the English prayer book, founded (as 
all know) on the most ancient service books, and embodying in 
its prayers the written devotions of S. Gelasius, S. Gregory the 
Great, S. Leo. This “Book of Common Prayer,” of 1549, was 
to be subsequently altered, and somewhat altered again, to be 
adjusted to the Reformation settlement in the time of Elizabeth, 
and to be the devout expression of a new and broad Catholicism. 
How did Ilminster folk regard these changes in their church: 
the removal of so much that had appealed to them through 
their vision, the break with past traditions, removal of old 
discipline? There was no “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” as in the 
north, to protest against the spoliation of Church property, nor 
were there any martyrdoms when Mary brought the old things 
back. The chief folk hereabout were favourable to the great 
changes; the plainer folk seem to have taken things calmly. 
In a Protestant ballad, taken from “The Garland of Goodwill,” 
preserved in Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” we find the 
countryman bemoaning, in the Somersetshire dialect, the 
changed times: he first protests and argues, but very shortly he 
falls in with changed views. Likely enough most simple Ilmin- 
ster men were of the same mind and pliancy. Here are some 
of the verses—in reply to “Truth,” who has been instructing 
him in the new ways: he cries— 

“Ah! Ah! che (I) zmell thee now, man, 
Che know well what thou art, 
A vellow of mean learning, 
Thee was not worth a vart: 
Vor when we had the old Lawe, 
A merry world was then, 


And everything was plenty 
Among all zorts of men. 
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“ Chill (I will) tell thee what, good vellowe, 
Before the vriers (friars) went hence 
A bushell of the best wheate 
Was zold vor vourteen pence ; 
And vorty egges a penny, 
That were both good and newe ; 
And this che zay my zelf have zeene, 
And yet ich (I) am no Jewe. 


“Chill tell thee my opinion plaine, 
And choul’d that well ye knowe, 
Ich care not for the bible booke ; 
*Tis too good to be true. 

Our blessed ladye’s psalter 

Zhall for my money goe ; 

Zuch pretty prayers, as there bee 
The bible cannot zhowe. 


“O hold thy peace, che pray thee, 
The noise was passing trim 
To hear the vriers singing 
As we did enter in: 
And then to zee the rood-loft, 
Zo bravely zet with zaints— 
But now to zee them wand’ring, 
My heart with zorrow vaints.” 


However, our friend readily and quickly shifts his ground at 
the representations of “ Truth,” and finishes up with— 


“Tf it be true good vellowe, 
As thou dost zay to mee, 
Unto my heavenly fader 
Alone then will I flee: 
Believing in the Gospel, 
And passion of his Zon, 
And with the subtel papistes 
Ich have for ever done.”? 


1. Given at length by Mrs, Boger in ‘‘ Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of 
Somerset,” 
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(D). New Lords of the Manor.—Enter upon the scene 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and afterwards Duke of 
Somerset. He and his descendants, almost continuously, from 
1538 to 1684, were lords of the Manor of Ilminster.1 Of these 
Seymours there were six who held the manor— 


(1). The great duke himself. His portrait, as Holbein 
sketched it, lies before us as we write; the long face, thin aquiline 
nose, mild eyes, pointed beard, broad smooth forehead. He 
greatly favoured the Protestant cause, and is spoken of as 
becoming, after Henry’s death, a “rank Calvinist.” He was a 
useful instrument of that king, and his sister, Lady Jane 
Seymour, became Henry’s third wife. He was astute, over- 
bearing, yet warm-hearted ; on the whole a mild ruler. As a 
sponge sucks up water, he gathered to himself a vast share 
of the manors, benefices, lands, &c., the plunder from the 
monasteries; thus, when Muchelney was dissolved he became 
lord of the Manor of Ilminster; rectory, tithes, tolls, patronage 
of the vicarage, all were his after the abbots were gone. He had 
already received from the king the grant of Donyatt, which had 
been forfeited to the Crown on the execution of Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury. There is a charming account of his 
ancestral home in the next county, “ Wulf Hall, Wilts.”* Here 
on two occasions, in 1536 and 1539, he entertained Henry VIII. 
On his sister's marriage with the king, the fine old barn was 
hung with rich draperies, and particulars are given of the 
splendid entertainment provided. At Henry’s death our lord 
of the manor became Lord Protector, guardian over the “loveless 
melancholy childhood” of the boy king, Edward VI. He took 
the Dukedom of Somerset, and, in the exercise of well-nigh 
boundless power, he pressed forward the Reformation, the 
pillage of the chantries, the compilation of new forms of prayer, 


1. The information in this section is taken chiefly from the National 
Dictionary of Biography: Collinson’s ‘‘ Somerset”; Weaver's ‘‘ Somerset 
Incumbents” (Names of Patrons). 


2. Canon Jackson, Wilts Arch, Soc, (vol. xv.) 
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&c. A company of exiled weavers from Strasbourg were by him 
sheltered in the place whence monks had been expelled at 
Glastonbury Abbey. From their liturgy, some have thought, our 
“confession and absolution” at daily prayer are drawn.1 The 
duke reached well-nigh royal rank and splendour; that Ilminster 
became a“ Royal Peculiar,” and remained so till a few years 
ago, the only benefice in the diocese which enjoyed such a 
distinction, was probably due to him. But he fell; one morning 
a group of people was gathered round the scaffold on Tower 
Hill dipping their handkerchiefs in the blood from his headless 
body; and his young king and nephew made the cold, unfeeling 
entry on a leaf in his little diary. “The Duke of Somerset had 
his head cut off on Tower Hill between eight and nine in the 
morning.”* This in 1551—2. He had but once, as patron, 
nominated to the vicarage here, namely, on 4th June, 1544, 
when he presented the Rev. Thomas Lock. 


(2). The next lord of the manor, another Edward Seymour, 
was at this time a boy of 12. The poor lad was under a fearful 
disability, his mother had been guilty of incest, and his father 
executed as a traitor. But Queen Mary took the laddie up and 
was kind. So was Elizabeth—who seems to have given back 
to him the manor here, which was forfeit, for his parents’ sake. 
But Elizabeth made, shortly after, the terrible discovery that he 
had dared to fall in love without her permission ; aye, and had 
clandestinely married; Katherine Grey, sister to Lady Jane Grey, 
near to the throne, being the lady in question. Then follows a 
romance; the young couple were thrown into prison, with orders 
strictly given, but not strictly carried out, that they were “to 
be kept apart.” This was in 1561, and a few days after the 
closing of the prison doors upon them his poor wife gave birth 
to a boy, Edward, Lord Beauchamp. Bye and bye, a second boy 
came, Thomas Seymour, also born in the Tower. The queen 
was infuriated; the father was fined £15,000. Parents and 


1. Proctor, ‘* Book of Common Prayer” (p. 41). 
2. This is still preserved in the British Museum. 
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children lingered on in prison till the plague broke out, and 
they were transferred to private custody: thus seven sad years 
passed, and the young wife ended her mournful existence. Three 
years further and the husband’s release came. There are few 
more pathetic stories than that recorded of those days in the 
Tower. He sends up a lamentable petition to the Council—* I 
have fallen into gret indyngnacion and dysplesure of the queen’s 
m*e, the offence beying so yowthfull and unadvysed... .” He 
asks for some “lyberte of walk to releve myself and contynewe 
my helthe.” At Longleat has been discovered! a small French 
Bible (dated 1558), with the motto of the Seymour family, 
“Foy pour devoir,” marked therein; it had been used by the 
unhappy couple in the Tower; on a loose leaf, written by the 
young earl himself, are the entries of the birth of the two 
prison-born sons; in Greek, the truism, “In human affairs 
nothing is certain”; and the following prayer in old French, 
“Te priant Seigneur Dieu, la consoler et fortifier en santé et 
patience: et aussy les petites creatures nos deux fils.”* It was 
a question whether this little heir to our manor should succeed 
Queen Elizabeth on the throne. Secretary Cecil asked her on 
her death-bed who should succeed her: he queried “The Lord 
Beauchamp, son and heir of Katherine Grey.” She roused 
herself to reply angrily, “I will have no rascal’ son in my seat, 
but one worthy to be a king” (James of Scotland). The 
captive, after his release, married a second wife, and yet a third; 
the last was Frances Howard, afterwards wife of Ludovic Stewart, 
Duke of Lennox and Richmond. She had the manor for life,* 
and with Mrs, Samways (presumably widow of Vicar Samways), 
nominated William Smith to the vicarage as Samway’s successor, 
and after him she presented Tarlton, the suffering vicar. 


1. Canon Jackson, Wilts Arch. Soc. (vol. xv.) 


2. ‘*Console her and strengthen her in health and patience, and also the 
little creatures, our two sons,” 


3. ‘* Rascal,”a word of the forest.—A lean inferior deer. 
4, See Abstract of Title to the manor, held by Major Vaughan Lee. 
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Edward Seymour lived till the age of 83. He was Lord 
Lieutenant of Somerset and Wilts. He thrice presented to the 
Vicarage of Ilminster, once when in prison (Fairchild). 


(3). William Seymour, afterwards Marquess of Hertford and 
Duke of Somerset, second son of Lord Beauchamp, succeeded 
his grandfather in 1621. But when he came into his possessions 
he settled the manor on his son Henry, on the marriage of the 
latter with Lady Mary Capel. The love affairs of William 
Seymour were even more romantic than those of his grandsire. 
While a youth at Oxford he fell desperately in love with the 
unfortunate Arabella Stuart, cousin to King James I., near to 
the throne, and who was treated as Elizabeth’s probable 
successor. She was 35 when the Oxford youth visited her at 
Woodstock ; there was a secret marriage at the old palace, 
Greenwich, which was speedily discovered by King James, and 
the pair planned to escape in a vessel moored on the Thames, 
she wearing man’s attire. But “the schemes of mice and men 
gang aft agley,” the waterman made a mess of it, the newly 
affianced couple were separated; he escaped to Flanders, she 
was seized and imprisoned, languished till her woes overturned 
her reason, and she died insane. The husband never, it is said, 
forgot his boy love, though he married again, Lady Frances 
Devereux, sister of the Earl of Essex. He returned to England 
after Arabella’s death, he fought stoutly on the Royalist side 
in the Civil Wars as Marquis of Hertford; he was with the forces 
at Sherborne and Minehead; captured Taunton, Bridgwater, 
Dunster Castle, defeated Waller at Bath. He attended Charles I. 
in his captivity, prevailed to have the king’s body buried at 
Windsor. At the Restoration he was created Duke of Somerset, 
dying 1660: his widow erected a fine marble bust to him in 
Great Bedwyn Church. 


(4). Henry, his eldest son, on whom at his marriage Ilmin- 
ster had been conferred, died six years before his father, leaving 

(5). William, third Duke of Somerset, a boy of nine. The 
title and manor were his only till 20. He died in 1671. 
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(6). His uncle, John, thus became fourth Duke of Somerset, 
and inherited the manor, dying four years after (1675), leaving 
no issue, and his affairs in such a bankrupt condition that the 
manor was sold in 1684. 


Thus, after a rule of nearly 150 years, the great Seymours 
ceased to be lords of the manor: they passed as the line of 
abbots passed before them. We have been drawn on in our 
story beyond the Tudor period; here, for awhile, we leave the 
manorial history. These ducal lords do not seem to have left 
any mark upon the manor: nor to have stayed here, even if 
they came. They may have hunted in Donyatt Park. The 
manor court rolls are, from first to last, missing, which is a great 
misfortune. There are, however, in the Chancery proceedings 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, records of nine law cases connected 
with the manor :— 

1, John Harvie v. John, Nicholas, and Isabell Armestrong. 

Plaintiff claims, as heir, a cottage and land held by his late 
father, John Harvie, of the Earl of Hertford in Ilminster. 


2. Henry Greynfelde v. John Coggan. An action which 
takes notice of 92 cottages in I]minster to be surrendered 
to the lord of the manor. 

3, Thomas Grynfilde v. Wm. Palfrye, in which a claim is 
made for a tenement and 2 cottages in West Street, which 
Edward, Earl of Hertford, had granted to the plaintiff's 
father, Richard. 

4. John Armstrong v. Wm. Hunt. A composition for tithes 
in the manor. 

5. John Harvie v. John Ellice. Concerning a tenement held 
of the lord. 

6. John Palfrey, alzas Lawrence v. John Rossiter. Concern- 
ing houses and lands in the manor. 

7. Francis Windham v. Anthony Stocker—this is important. 
Defendant was seized in fee of a manor (? Ilminster) and 
of 4 tenements in Illeombe part of said manor, descended 
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to him from John Stocker, Esq., his father. Plaintiff claimed 
arent charge therefrom. Here the Stockers appear as lords 
of the manor, probably during the troubles of the Seymours. 


8. Joseph Rattle and his wife Katherine v. Dean and Chap. 
of Bristol. Defendants had granted a lease of the rectory 
or parsonage of Ilmester alias Ilmister; the action was to 
protect the plaintiff's title. 


But chief in interest is the following— é 


John Armstrong v. Johane Bonvile, widow. Complainant 
held on lease the parsonage (ie., rectory) of Ilminster, to 
which tithe corn of 700 acres, lying in Ilminster fields, 
belonged. In 4 Ed. III. (1331). It had been agreed by 
and between the lord of the manor and patron of the 
church that certain of the demesne lands (cultivated by 
the lord himself) should be tithe free: and as a compen- 
sation the lord covenanted that the said 700 acres should 
be continually manured and tilled so that the parson might 
take his tithe corn thereof, and the same had become a 
custom of the manor; yet defendants had converted the said 
land to pasture. Thomas Hawker was called “ Lord of the 
Manor ” (a°- 1578). The tithes here were rectorial. 


We are not greatly concerned as to how much the Bristol 
ecclesiastics got, in this way, out of the parish: but it is more 
of interest to note that nearly a fifth of the parish was—under 
the Dillington people (the Bonviles)—passing from tillage to 
pasture. This meant a changed condition of life for the people 
and their trade. It links us to the history of the whole 
country, which, in early Tudor times, suffered so terribly from 
agrarian distress. Small holdings were thrown together; sheep 
farming on an enormous scale was introduced, the wool trade 
was to be encouraged; rents went up, fewer farmers were 
needed. Dear old Bishop Latimer denounces the changed 
times—*‘ My father was a yeoman, and had no hands of his 
own; only he had a farm of three or four pounds by the year 
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at the uttermost, thereupon he tilled so much as kept half a 
dozen men. He had a walk for a hundred sheep, and my 
mother milked thirty kine; he was able and did find the king 
a harness with himself and his horse . . . . . he kept me to 
school; he married my sisters with five pounds apiece, so that 
he has brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to 
the poor, and all this he did of the same farm, where he that 
now hath it payeth sixteen pounds by year or more, and is not 
able to do anything for his prince, for himself, nor for his 
children, or give a cup of drink to the poor.”* The poor 
farmers are represented as got rid of by fraud or force, or tired 
out with repeated wrongs—* Poor wretches, men, women, hus- 
bands, orphans, widows, parents with little children, househoids, 
greater in number than in wealth (for arable farming requires 
many hands, while one shepherd and herdsman will suffice for 
a pasture farm), all these emigrate from their native fields 
without knowing where to go.”* 


(gE). An Ilminster Directory of the Tudor period.—This 
we now proceed to compile from such material as is available. 
The names marked (c) are those of churchwardens, 1543-50; 
those marked (a) are of taxpayers, 36-37 Hen. VIIL; marked 
(b) are in subsidy rolls, Eliz.; those marked with the (3, 4, 5, 6, 
or 25) are also contributors to the lay subsidy at or about the 
end of temp. Eliz., the figure denotes the contribution ; names 
marked (s) are found in connexion with the preparations for the 
Spanish Armada, and a few of these persons lived outside this 


parish. ‘The other names are from a variety of sources. 


Askham, Rt. (c) Bonfyle, John, Jr. (a) Balche, John (a) 
Armstrong, John and Ed. Belynghay, John (c) (a) Nichs. (b) (s) 
Hubert (a) Robt. (3) G. (3) 
Bennett, Rt. Barber, Osmond Hubt. (3) 
Bennet, H. [Peasmarsh ] Barffote, John (a) Sarah (3) 
Bonfyle, Mr. (c) Beake, Walter Hugh (6) 
Johane [Wo.] Bussell, H. (s) Browne, Wm. 


1. See Green’s ‘‘ History of the English People.” 
2. More quoted by Green, 
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Bennet, Humfrie 
Brockington, Alice (a) 
Balam, Wm. 
Baker, Thos. 
Broone, J. (3) (s) 
Bicknell (?] W. (3) 
Bazlye, John (s) 
Bullin, Fras. (s) 
Chard, John 
Caslyn, Thos, and Wm. 
Christr. (6) (8) 
Coker, Rd. 
Cable, John 
Crokeham, R. (a) 
Cobett [?] Margt. 
Chicke, Rd. (b) (8) 
M 


John of Horton (a) 
John, Jun. (a) 
Thos. (6) 
J. Patwyn [?] (a) 
Olerk, J. [Dillington] 
Collins, T. (3), and Wm. 
Coggan, John 
Clarke, John (a) 
Cronfeld [?] Henry (a) 
Charde, R. (a) 
Colles, J. (a) 
Cooles [Coles], T. 
Dorma, Wm. 
Dinham, John (5) 
Ducke, Thos. (s) 
Darell, J. (3) 
Dounton, Nichs. (b) 
Daniell, John (b) 
Dunster, Thos. 
Endy, John 
Ellice, John 
Ford, John 
Fowler, John and Rd. 
Gregory, Wm. [Horton] 
Greenfield, Thos. 
Henry of Sea (2) 
Goldsmythe, Rt. 
Gossam, Wm. 
Grobham, Jobn (c) (a-3) (s) 
Godbeare, Thomas (3) 
Godwyn, Wm. (a-3) 
Giles (3) 
Anne (3) 
John (4) (c) 
Gaslyne, Hy. (b) 
Goodlande, John (a) (c) 
Roger, (a) 
Gailerd, Rd. (3) 
John (8) 
Gryffyn, Rt. (a) 
Griffith, Margt. (a) 


Garratt, John 

Game, John 

Gregorie, John 

Horseye, Robt. (s) 

Hawker, Geo. (c) (a) 
John (5) 
Rd 


Thos. (3)t 
Joan 
Hawkyns, Agnes (a) 
George (3) 
Hyll, Edwd. (c) 
Hill John [Dillington] (a) 
John, & John, Jr. (a) 
Rd. alias Thresher 
Hunt, J. (3) 
Hall, Thos. 
Humfirye, E. (s) 
Halle, Wm. (b) 
Harrys, Rd. [Towker] 
Harvy, Elizth. (3) 

John (b) 
Hobbes, Jobn (a) 
Hubball, Jas. 

Harte, Thos. 
Hacker, [of Sea, smith] 


 Hatchett, J. 


Tlott, J. (8) 

Ivery, Rd. (b) 
Ilvington, J. (3) 
Jeffrey, Thomas (b) 
Kingsman, Wm., Jr. (s) 
Lyndon, Thos. (s) 
Lawrence, Rd. (a) 

J. (a) (b) 
Lambeard, W. (3) (s) 
Lambell, Jas, 

Luff, John (4) 
Lusse, Johu 
Launte [?] J. (3) 
Meyfeilde, Margery 
Mashfield, Wm. (b) 
Membry, Alice [ Wo.] (3) 
Stevyn (c) 
George (6) 
More, George (b) (s) 
Mivord, Rd. 
Mollyns, Wm. 
Michell, John [smith] (a) 
J. [tanner] (a) 
Gylbert 
Marshall, Robert (a) (b) 
Rd. (¢) (5) 
E. (4) 
N. (3) 
Roger (3) (8) 
Miller, Ant. (3) 
Marke, Hugh (s) 
John 
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Mudford, Thos. (6) 
Methfeld [?] John (a) 
Meetford [?] Humph. (3) 
Messeld, John 
Middleton, Robt. (8) 
North, Thomas (c) 
Norton, W. (c) 
Nevy, T. (3) 

Ogans, John 

Osborne, N. 

Palfrey, John (8) 

Pall, N. (a) 

Pawle Rd. (a-3) (8) 
Rd., Jun. (3) 
Stephen (s) 

Polwebbe, H. 

Perre, J. 

Palle, Wm. 

Nichs. (a) » 

Preston, John (a) 

Robt. (a) 

Pitt, Nichs. and wife 

Pittard, Thos, (8) 

Pollrow 

Prigge, John (8) 

Pithard, G. (3) 

Pynney, Jolin (s) 

Pinny Rd. (3) 

Pike, Thomas (b) 

Parys, Alice (a) 

Poles, Rd. (s) 

Poyntyngton, J. (a) 

Painter, Rd. (8) 

Pine, John (8) 

Penn, John (s) 

Palmer, Edwd. 

Rose, Hen. and N. 

Read, T. (3) (8) 

Reede, John (8) 

Rossetter, Hu. (3) 

John (b) 

Rattle, Joseph 
Katherine [Wo. ] 

Robertson, T. (a) 

Rawe, Thos. (8s) 

Reynolds, Isabel 

Sawe, Joan 

Slade, John (a) 

Scherwood [or Scherard } 

G. (c) (a) 

Savydge, John and R. 

Spourryll, Anne 

Smythye, J. (3) 

Smyth, John 

W. (3) 

Strange, Tomsyn 

Skryven, John 

Stuckey, John (3) (s) 

Stuckey, Tom 


+ Described as lord of the manor, probably the steward. 
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Sydenham, John (a) Voyler, John (c) Wyllmott, John (a) 
Rd., Esq. (b) Walrond, Humph. (25) Christina (a) 
George (8) (c) and family Willmotte, Hu. (4) 
Stocker, Anthony Whogans, H. Wm. (b) 
Stafye, R. Walder, Elizabeth Wodyeare, Rd. 
Sprachet, John (s) Whytyngdale, Thos. Willis, Constance 
Sampforde, Margt. Walden, John (a) (b) Wyke, T. (5) 
Soper, John Luke (c) (a) Webbe, J. (4) [Sea] 
Simpson, H. Thos. (c) (a) (8) Rd. (3) 
Thorne, Petyr Eliz. (3) Windham, Fras. 
Tucker, Rd. (a) Rad. (a Warre, Joan 
Annie [{ Wo. ] (3) Wale, Nichs. Rd. 
Roger (b) Willye, John (s) Wright, J. (a) 
Toker, T. (a) Wall, John (s) Woolminton, John (c) (a) 
Turner, John (b) Wallys, John (s) Thos. (a) , 
Tracye, W. (a) Wellmay, John, and wife Stephen (s) 
Tazeye (?] Wm. (a) Welmer, W. (3) Whithorne, John (a) 
Thresher, Agnes Welman, Wm. (b) Whitwell, John (c) 
Tanner, Anty. John (a) Willynge, John (a) 
Underhaye, W. (3) Wrenchys, John Waldren, Kath. 
R. (a) Whitt, John (c) Yeven, John (c) ‘ 
Vivian, Thos. (8) Wylyames, David Yatford, Hu. (b) 
Vynnye, Rd. (6) Wood, John ; John (a) 
Vytterod [?] J. W. (3) Wylkyns, J. (a) Biggs, fencing master 
Lords of the Manor. Vicars. 
Abbot Thos. Broke. John Taylor, M.A. 
Abbot John Shirborn. 1515. John Wennysley. 
Abbot Thos. Yve. 1526. Robert Noke. 
Edward, Earl of Hertford. 1544. Thos. Lock. 
Duke of Somerset. 1554. Rd. Betty. 
Edward Seymour, his son. 1561. Willm, Fairchild. 


Chantry Chaplains. 


G. Sydenham. Thos, Michell. Thos. Battyn. John Poole. Robt. Olyver. 
Thos. Rodberd. 


George Pyett was the bailiff for all the Somerset Chantry Lands, and George 
Preston, of Ilminster, acted for him here,1 


Here we have at least 220 different Ilminster families of the 
Tudor period. The list should be compared with our Medizval 
Directory (pp. 42-3): we see that the older names had almost 
entirely died out, the newer ones are of less interest. The trade 
names are Barber, Baker, Clarke, Goldsmyth, Fowler, Hawker, 
Marshall, Painter, Smith, Tucker (Towker), Tanner, Thresher, 
Turner. More interesting to us is the fact that the following 
names of Tudor townsmen still linger here :—Barber, Chicke, 
Clarke, Dinhan, Daniell, (H)endy, Grabham, Goodland, Hawker, 
Mollyns (Mullens), Michell, Marshall, Norton, Paul, Preston, 
Parys, Savidge, Thorne, Thresher, Walden, Willey, Webbe, &c. 


1. A bill, receipted to this effect, appears in Memoranda Roll, 4, 5 Phil. 
and Mary (vol. 27). 


qi 
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Of the dwelling places of these people, are any with us 
to-day? The traces of Tudor architecture in the parish are 
not many: fires have been widespread, “town improvements” 
unsparing, and the hand of time has been left to work its will. 
Yet along Strawberry Bank, at Butts House, at Horton (the 
corner of the Taunton Road), at Winterhay farmhouse, at Sea, 
and elsewhere, houses with the picturesque Tudor windows are 
still found. “The Firs,” at Horton, though partly re-built, is a 
fine specimen of this style; close round the church, the inter- 
esting “ Chantry” house, the (girls’) Grammar School, with its 
sun-dial, bearing date 1586, and its motto—‘Sic transeant dies 
tue”—are remains of Tudor work, though modified by 
partial re-building. Best of all, the ancient house of the 
Walronds, at Sea, of which we read, “Humfrey Walrond and 
his antecessors were lovers of the house that the said Humfrey 
nowe dwellyth yn.”! Unhappily the fine old mansion is fast 
falling to decay, though part is used by a miller as his home 
and mill. This still reveals the glories of the Tudor days or 
earlier. Huge stones in the vicarage garden wall, abutting on 
to the church lane, are said to have formed part of the founda- 
tion of the ancient vicarage house, and a fine carved oak door, 
with iron fittings, in the present house, though now degraded to 
a “back door,” commands reverent notice for its undoubted 
antiquity—Tudor at latest. The present writer muses at times 
on the many of his predecessors in office, who, in turn, must 
have laid a hand on that old handle and have passed in to his 
quiet home from the parish and its cares, the church and its 
solemnities. A picture of the old vicarage house, of which, 
almost to a certainty, that door was the principal entrance, 
would be of interest. 


Of the vicars of the Tudor period the records are few. John 
Taylor, M.A., who saw the period come in, was working thf ugh 
a forty-seven years’ vicariate, with still thirty years left. His 


1. From a ‘‘ Grant of a seat in Church,” Xc., 1st April, 1 Mary. 
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is the longest vicariate of Ilminster which is on record, certainly 
since Norman times. William Fairchild’s is the next lengthy 
with forty-four years. He saw the Tudor period out. To 
shepherd the flock for nearly half-a-century! Oh that John 
Taylor, M.A., had written a book, or at least a diary with notes 
of the place and of his flock! What an interesting tale it would 
have been! When Sir John Wadham started for the Holy 
Land (about 1473) he was a young man; when the great fire 
of 1491 burnt up most of the homes of his flock, he was left ; 
aye, when Luther was hammering at the door of Rome, sending 
a shock through Christendom, he still lived on. The old vicar; 
we think we see him passing through that heavy door, in from 
these strange in-the-world things: and then borne out at last, 
through the same door most probably, on strong men’s shoulders, 
to rest till the last day, with feet towards the dawn, as a priest 
to rise face to face with the flock that slept near him. Taylor’s 
name appears as a witness to the wills of parishioners, once (in 
1496), with a suspicion of affection, the will-maker writes him 
down “ curatus meus ””—my curate. 

Thos. Lock was the first nominated to the vicarage after the 
monks were gone, “the highe and mightie prince,” the Duke of 
Somerset, was patron. He came in 1544: he is described three 
years after as “non-resident,” having put in a priest to,do his 
duty (p. 86), and within ten years (about the time when Mary 
came to the throne and the Church submitted to Rome) he was 
deprived of his living. In his time the chantries were pillaged; 
with him began the interesting churchwardens’ accounts, given 
on pages 74, &c. His may have been the “clerkly” hand that 
wrote the earliest pages. 

Richard Betty was probably a pliant soul. He was here for 
only the last six or seven years of his life (1554-61). He came 
after Lock was deprived, soon after Mary’s reign began. The 
Bristol Cathedral Chapter, or their representatives, were respons- 
ible for him. Hard work it must have been in those times to 
teach anew the doctrines of the papacy, for Ilminster folk 
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generally seem to have favoured the Reformation. And had 
not the old images and vestments been all made away with ? 


‘Yet when Elizabeth came, and certain of the clergy. withdrew 


from their cures, to form the beginning of that Roman. schism 


‘which is with us to-day, and over which Cardinal Vaughan now 


presides, Betty held on and conformed to that truer Catholicism 
which the English Church has embodied in her liturgy from 
Elizabeth’s time. The bishop of the diocese was deprived, but 


‘Betty, whether they wanted chasuble or surplice, Latin or 


English, held on to Ilminster till he died. 

Fairchild followed him; nominee of the young lord of the 
manor, upon whom and his wife, at that very time, the dreary 
gates of the Tower of London were closing. 

‘Whilst changes of doctrine were rampant in the parish 
church, there was growing up an I|minster lad, doubtless one of 
many who profited but little by either one set of views or the 
other. This young gentleman, John Hawker by name, seems 
to have yielded to a roving disposition, and he gave trouble: 
indeed, we have to write him down as the Ilminster Pirate. 
The story of his career is unhappily lost to us after the age of 
25. ‘But at that time, in the year 1566, be was hauled up, with 
other miserable half-famished -sea-farers, before the justices of 


‘Guernsey. He and the band to which he belonged had been 


shipwrecked on the coast of Alderney; some of them escaped, 
but the captain, one Heidon, his mate, Deigle, and others, were 
caught. Their adventures had been exciting. On the coast of 


Spain they had committed divers robberies ; they had captured 


a wine vessel and made off for Beerhaven (wine and beer are 
not to be understood as suggesting a pun of the Court of St. 
Peter’s, Guernsey). Off Ireland they had compounded with Lord 


‘Sullivan for his help; but the Queen’s ships were after them 


‘as rovers,” a captain of the rovers was shot; at length a storm 
drove them on to the rock-bound coast of Alderney, and their 
craft was wrecked. John Hawkins, of Ilminster, was not 
amongst those who effected an escape; but before the justices 
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he spun out a yarn, which may have been true, and with 
which he was let off. He and others, he said, had been beguiled 
by Heidon and Deigle, who had engaged them as for a merchant 
voyage to Rochelle, but on the high seas the true designs of 
Master Heidon and his mate were made known and developed.! 
The after career of the Ilminster pirate is not recorded, whether 
he came back quietly to his native town and lived honestly, or 
whether his career ended with a shot in his precious body, or 
the hangman’s rope round his neck, is not known. 


But Ilminster in Tudor times figured in a much more 
important law court than that of Guernsey; for, in the “Star 
Chamber,” where quarrels amongst the gentry were adjudicated 
upon, we find several of our own and neighbouring notables 
involved. A series of very pretty little quarrels between 
Humphrey Walrond of Sea, our first known churchwarden (who 
rests quietly beneath his tomb in the south transept), and his 
neighbours, is brought to light; and the quiet country lanes 
betwixt Sea, Donyatt, and Chard are found to have been the 
scene of hot-headed blustering. Walrond had tumbled out 
with Sir John Pollard, of Ford Abbey, concerning the “ Rectorial 
Tithes” of Chard, which each claimed. Walrond ‘had failed to 
get what he thought was his own, and in view of the harvest of 
1569, he took more decided measures. He secured betimes the 
services of a sort of “swashbuckler,” one Biggs, a master of 
defence, and “dyvers other ruffians,” says the bill of complaint, 
to the number of 20 or more, whom he called “his fencers and 
cuttlers,” delighting in nothing more than to see them “showe 
their cunning of their weapons to other his servants, with great 
prayses, untyll the one of them had stricken owt the eye of the 
other, and taking great pleasure and glory of the wilfull, insolent, 
and desperate courage and hardyness of his said retinencé, and 
thinking to have encountered with Sir John Pollard ...... 
assembled his forces to the number of 12 or 13, and being 


1. The trial is recorded in the Calendar of State Papers, 1566-79. 
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himself mounted on a moyle (mule) with a foot clothe, commanded 
them to follow him with their weapons, as swords, bucklers, and 
staves, and some such his servants as he met, having no weapons, 
he blamed, and commanded them to fetch weapons... . . they 
entered the parke of Donyatt, where Sir John Pollard had been 
hunting the Monday before, and where Walrond continued for 
six hours, and being putfed up with the strength of this company 
openly and in sundry presences said, ‘that he would have and 
take the said tithe, and procured one Hacker, of Sea, smithe, 
to make him a number of pycked staves with long yron pyke 
in thende, most unfit for harvest, and then forcibly entered into 
some fields at Charde, and took away sundry loads of the tithe.” 
This in August; and on the 4th March “ Walrond procured 
Richard Staunton and W. Smyth, two of his cuttlers, with 
swords, to enter into the barne, and they did beat and wound 
Elizabeth Moore and the servants of Sir John Pollard, for which 
they were indyted at the sessions at Charde, &c.” All this came 
out in the Star Chamber proceedings: what the court decreed 
in reference thereto we do not know. But in an earlier suit 
Walrond indicts Pollard and others for “ ryotts,” in connexion 
with the same matter. The whole district between Sea and 
Chard was excited by the quarrels of Walrond and Pollard. 
Walrond had his sons to back him up, one Wolmington, the 
pugnacious Staunton, Atkyns, and others: Pollard had Hugh 
Coplestone (eager for someone “to tread on the tail of his coat”), 
and Christopher Preston (of Crickett St. Thomas), gentlemen; 
John Preston, the servant; Leonard Tucker; and “tow honest, 
grave men of the town of Winsham,” J’homas Chapp and Simon 
Spoake; William and John Awood, and others. There were 
sundry encounters. Pollard and his friends, that same August, 
rode to Donyatt Park “of purpose to hunt,” and so “of neces- 
sitye” rode near Walrond’s house at Sea. Walrond put it, that 
in coming near him it was “a myle out of the next waye.” On 
the return, Pollard sends John Preston home before him for 
“the stavynge his hawks”; then he detects Staunton and Atkyns 
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ahead, first refusing the highe way to Preston, and then “run- 
ning awaye in great haste over hedges”; he suspects that John 
Preston is down with “some bodyly hurte.” Spurs to the 
horses’ flanks, chase is given; the hunting party catch up 
Staunton at Wolmington’s house. Staunton’s tongue does not 
mend matters; he gave Sir John “very prowde wordes of 
comparison in his master’s behalf.” Whilst the knight was still 
in hearing, his valiant henchman, Coplestone, flings through the 
window, it seems, at Staunton, a challenge, the words of which 
were disputed—* Thy master hath two skabbes! and knaves to 
his sonnes. I wyll fight with them, and tell them from me and 
requyre them in my name that they and on (one) more do mette 
me and two more to-morrow at Donyatt, where we will fight 
with them in manner and form.” 
on his way to the house of Mr. Sydenham, must needs pass by 
Walrond’s door, for the house was near the highway. He asks 
for the sons, but they not being in sight, he renews the 


The next morning Coplestone, 


challenge, or offers to meet their challenge, to Walrond himself. 
Whether the fight came off we know not. But to walk now in 
the quiet road, by what was Walrond’s house, little suggests the 
brawls of gentlefolk and their retainers.* 


(F). Let us now, as our Humphrey himself, “mounted on a 
moyle with a footclothe;” ride round to the principal homes of 
the Tudor Squirearchy, and make notes of the families. The 
roads will be very rough, but these great houses, we shall find, 
are well-built and furnished. Should we be in time for the 
mid-day meal we may find fare that will astonish us. The 
curlew, the gull, with mustard and vinegar sauce; the peacock 
in July, the swan in February. John Sidenham can put before 
us “freshe samon, trouts, and rabetts;” Wadham a buck; 
elsewhere, “capons, lobsters, snipes, carpes, pasties, lambes’ 
p tenances, calves’ feet, bacon, soales, gurnetts, plaice;” all with 


1. Scab—an ape, a baboon: poor worthless fellow. 
2. Som. Arch. Soc. Proceedings (vol. xxviii., p. 47). 
8. A mule with saddle cloth reaching to the ground. 
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much beer; also wines, from foreign sack to home-made 
gooseberry.? 


In this our little tour, Leland, the antiquary of Henry VIIL, 
might have enlightened us, for he travelled in the county and 
wrote, about 1541. But he lost his bearings, only knew Ilminster 
as a sort of adjunct to White Lackington: mixed up the Ile 
and the Ivel. “Take better hede for Ilmestre, as I syns lerned 
ys withyn a mile of Whitlakington, where Master Spek dwellith, 
and is not on Ivel water.”* But the “Somerset Herald” came 
on his visitation in 1623, making all kinds of family notes. 
More interesting still, in 1633, came along Thomas Gerard, of 
Trent, a keen topographer, with quaint jottings.* 


We begin then, at Sea, with the Walronds. They were 
descended from an ancient Devon family, De Walerans, 
Wallernde, settled at Bradfelle (Bradfield) temp Hen. II. The 
first Humphrey Walrond, of Bradfield (century XV.), had two 
sons—(a) Humphrey, who succeeded him; (b) Osmond. The - 
latter married Evelyne, of the Devon family of Buckthought, 
by whom were three sons, the eldest— 

Humphrey Walrond (the third) of Sea, a master in Chancery. 
He came to Sea through marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of John Brokehampton, by whom he had three 
children who died early, and Henry, who succeeded him. He 
married also Katherine, daughter of Sir John Popham, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and afterwards Lord Chief Justice, 
whose tomb is conspicuous in Wellington Church.6 Walrond 
towered over other I]minster folk of his day; active in parish 
affairs, in contending with his neighbours for his rights,° great 


1. Fare provided for the Justices at Chard in 1596; see Pulman’s ‘‘ Book 
of the Axe (page 494). 


2. Leland’s Itinerary. 

8. Weaver's ‘* Herald’s Visitation,” 1623. 

4, KE. H. Bates, Somerset Record Socicty (vol. xv.) 
Humprey's ‘‘ History of Wellington”’ (p. 58). 
See page 103. 
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.at his) parish church, and in the founding of the Grammar 
School ; he.died 1580, and was buried in our. south transept. 
His epitaph runs :— 
“ Hic jacet) Humphredus Walrond, sub pulveris umbra, 
Marcescens evo, sed pietate virens, 
Clericus ad Robas, co-iudicis ordine functus, 
Munere vir dignus, munera digna viro.”! 


Henry Walrond, of Sea; of the Inner Temple (1562). 
Married Elizabeth Devenish, a Sussex lady, who bore him three 
sons, Humphrey (heir); William, of Ile Brewers ;* and Henry. 
He died 1616, having in 1609 sold to the Grammar School for 
£666 18s. 4d. the Manor of Swauwich, Purheck. 


Humphrey Walrond (the fourth), of Sea. Married Elizabeth 
Colles, of. Barton, Somerset, niece to Lord d’Arcy, by whom 
-were Humphrey and four other sons, also two daughters : 
Elizabeth (or Edith), the younger, married her near neighbour, 
Henry Sydenham, of Chilwortby (about 1613). 


Humphrey Walrond (the fifth) succeeded to Sea in 1621, 
and became one of the most conspicuous of the sons of Ilminster 
—a Spanish marquess. His story will appear later, the 
distinguished part he took as a Royalist commander, and his 
remarkable career in Spain, when he was created Marquess of 
Vallado, Conda de Pasama, grandee of the first class, by 
Philip IV., and in the West Indies, where he became Governor 
of Barbados. He married: Elizabeth Napier, who died 1635. 
Troubles thick and fast fell upon her in the time of the Common- 
wealth. The house at Sea was sold, and the connexion between 


1. Of which the free translation is—‘‘ Here lyeth H.W. under the image of 
dust, waxing feeble with age, but in religion he was strong; Clericus ad Robas 
was he (? a legal office, he was master in Chancery), having discharged the duty 
of co-judge ; a man. worthy of office, offices worthy of the man.” 

2. The story runs that the wife of a labourer at Ile Brewers bore female 
twins joined together; baptized Aquila and Priscilla; that Wm. Walrond and 
another squire, with an eye to business, exhibited them about the country. 

8. His will proved 1617—To be buried at Ilminster, ‘‘ answerable to my 
degree and calling ;” to the poor of Ilminster £20 for a stocke, the poor of 
Chardo, Ile Brewers, and Donyatt remembered ; the Manor of Earnshill settled 
on William, Henry to have £900, &c., &c. Brown's ‘ Somerset Wills.” 
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Ilminster and the Walronds thereby came to an end. The 
eldest son, George, Captain of Horse, had lost an arm in the 
service of King Charles, and had, as his father, escaped to 
Barbados; becoming in turn second Marquess of Vallado, and 
dying in Barbados.! 

From Sea we make for Chilworthy, passing Hilcombe on the 
way, where the great house, once the home of the Loveny 
family, seems to have fallen into disrepair, or ruin. Chilworthy, 
amongst the hills, has charming views over the country, and 
fresh sweet air; and here (temp. Eliz.) lived the Sidenhams. 

John Sidenham was the youngest of three sons, their father, 
Alexander, being the son of Sir John Sydenham, of Brimpton ; 
their mother (or step-mother), a daughter of the Pophams. 
John married a daughter and heiress of Herne: and thus he 
came into possession of Chilworthy. This Herne (or Heron, 
Heyron) was a son of John Heron, who left property in 
Chilworthy, Peasemarsh, Illegh, Hilcombe, Combe St. Nicholas, 
Donyatt, Buckland, and elsewhere; who lies buried “in the new 
Ile of Langport at the awter (altar) end”?* And was this the 
reason why our fir-crowned hill is called Herne, or Heron’s, Hill? 
John Sidenham was one of the original trustees of the Grammar 
School. 

George Sidenham, the fifth son, succeeded his father John 
at Chilworthy. Married Mary, daughter of Thos. Warre, of 
Hestercomb, by whom were three sons, the eldest of whom 
was Richard. 

Richard Sidenham, of Chilworthy, married’ Elizabeth Hall, 
by whom were about a dozen children, eight of them sons; all 
seem to have been living in 1623. 


1. Henry Walrond, Esq. (late of Dulford House, Devon), Hon. Lt.-Col. 
4th Devon Regt., co-heir of the Barony of Wells, is representative of Humphrey 
Walrond, Marquess of Vallado, &. Arms: Arg. 8 bull’s heads cabossed sa. 
armed or. Crest: (i.) an heraldic tiger sa. palleté; (ii) on a mural crown, 
an heraldic tiger sa, palleté—this last granted by Charles I. 

2. Som. Arch, Pro, (xl., ii, 70). 8S. and D. Notes and Queries (vi., 299). 


8. Administration, Aug. 20th, 1650, to Elizabeth Sydenham, of Chilworthy 
—Brown’s ‘‘ Somerset Wills.” 
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Henry Sidenham, the eldest of these, succeeded his father. 
He married (about 1613) Edith (or Elizabeth), daughter of 
Humphrey Walrond (the fourth), and, in 1623, they had 
Humphrey, aged nine, Elizabeth, Mary, Ursula, Janette, besides 
three little Henries who were in Paradise. 

The Sidenhams as a family, in one or other of its branches, 
linked together by marriage many of the great families round— 
Spekes, Warres, Pophams, Walronds, and others. Sidenham, 
the parson of Puckington (1629-50), was a remarkable preacher, 
his services being in request whenever a great sermon had to 
be preached: a collection of many of these sermons is in the 
British Museum, and they are interesting memorials of the 
pulpit of the day. The whole Sidenham family was largely 
engaged in affairs, but it is not easy always to distinguish 
whether any particular member was of the older branch; or of 
the younger, of Chilworthy. 

Moving down the hill from Chilworthy, crossing the old 
Crock Street and a part of the parish of Donyatt, we re-enter 
Ilminster at Horton, on the fringe of the “dirty”? Forest of 
Neroche. Here, approached by an avenue of trees, we find a 
farm-house, now known as “The Firs.” Its embattled porch, 
ancient oak beams, quaint back stairs, and other features, 
bespeak its age as belonging to Tudor days. Here it is thought 
the Balches* were living during our period. 

John Balche, of Horton, was a person of consideration, and 
was one of seventeen whom Humphrey Walrond and Henry 
Greenfield appointed to administer the Grammar School prop- 
erty and to choose for the school a proper school-master. He 
was son of William Balche, of Higham, Somerset. His will, 
dated 1536, proved 1552, speaks of his desire to be buried in 
Ilminster Church, of his wife Isabel, four sons, and three 
daughters ; George, his heir, to have his bay gelding in Donyatt 
Park. He was succeeded by his son, George. 


1. So called by Gerard. 
2. ‘* Herald’s Visitation,” 1623. 
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George Balche.1_ He was married twice—(a) Jane, daughter 
of Nicholas Ashford, Devon; (b) Margery, of —— Berry Narbor, 
Devon. The two branches of the family separated, the elder 
remaining at Horton, the other settling in Devon. The former 
comprised four sons, of whom the only one who survived his 
father was Nicholas. 


Nicholas Balche married Sarah, daughter of R. May, of 
Hinton Charterhouse, by whom were two sons, George (39 in 
1623) and William.* 


Passing from the Balches, and in the direction of the town, 
we ought to have pointed out to us the home of the Chicks, 
a numerous and important family of the yeoman class, At 
Horton also lived the Warres. Left of us lies a district, just 
outside the parish, where were the three great homes of the 
Wadhams (Merifield), of the Muttlebury family (Jordans), and 
of the Cuffes (Rowlands). The first of these we leave for the 
next chapter. “Jordans” and the Muttlebury family are spoken 
of by Gerard thus:—It gave the name to the ancient lords of 
it, of whom was Wm. de Jordan, temp. Ed. III. He left by his 
wife, who was daughter and heiress of John de Loveny, two 
daughters, the eldest of whom married a Muttlebury, “ whose 
posterity remain owners of, and reside here, until this day, where 
they have built a new house.” [This in 1633]. 


The Cuffes. Rowlands is reached by a watery lane, near the 
Hort Bridge. A visitor of to-day describes the house as 
presenting the appearance of vanished grandeur; it has high 
mullioned windows, fine panelled rooms, adorned with carving ° 
and coats of arms; and has a chamber, formerly used as a 
chapel. Hard by is a grand old mill, and, in a field near, what 
were once fishponds. 


1. Will proved 1569 by son Nicholas—‘‘ Somerset Wills.” 

2. The Balche Arms: Barry of six or and azure, on a bend engrailed gules, 
three spears’ heads, argent. : 

3. Mr..W. RB. Radford, 
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The Cuffes came from Ilchester, Robert, the younger of 
two brothers, being found first at Donyatt, and afterwards at 
Rowlands, temp. Eliz.!_ He had four sons, of whom Thomas 
succeeded his father at Donyatt about 1572: Hugh, who was 
granted (in 1598) 6000 acres of land in Ireland, and of whose 
family came the Earls of Desart; Henry, the most remarkable, 
became the co-adjutor of the Earl of Essex, he shared the 
disgrace of his patron when the latter offended Elizabeth, and 
when Essex perished on the scaffold, Cuffe was drawn to Tyburn 
and executed, 1601. The Dictionary of National Biography 
gives some interesting particulars of this Henry Cuffe: his 
education at the little Grammar School at Hinton St. George, 
his success at Oxford, of his being selected to address Elizabeth 
in Latin when she visited Oxford. He was in the employ of 
Lord Essex for about six years; went with him to Ireland, 
schemed to get his master re-instated in the favour of his royal 
mistress. Coke, who prosecuted him in court, blackguarded him 
as “the arrantest traitor that ever came to that bar,” “the very 
seducer of the Earl,” and threatened to “give him a cuff that 
should set him down.” 13th March, 1600-1, he was drawn to: 
Tyburn, with Merrick ; he began addressing the people, but on 
being stopped, “he began to apply himself to his devotions, 
which he managed with a great deal of fervour,” and “was 
despatched by the executioner.” “A base fellow by birth, but 
a great scholar, and indeed a notable traitor by the book,” said 
Bacon, of Cuffe. “ si not your interest with a great one’s,” 
was the “advice to a son,” which Cuffe’s connection with Essex 
suggested to Francis Osborn. 


Here then is an interesting connecting link between quiet 
Ilminster and the great world outside. 


1. Will of Robert Onff, of Rowlands, Somerset, gent. ; dated 1571. His 
daughters Magdalen and Gertrude named ; son Thomas, ‘‘ my heir apparent” ; 
son Philip, lease of the Prebend of Chardstock. 


The will of Thomas, of Rowlands, dated 1582; proved by W. Fairchild, 
Vicar of Ilminster.—‘‘ To be buried at Ilton, near my father.” 
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A mile eastward of the church and we reach the home at 
Dillington: earlier we thought of this as the abode of the 
de Dillington family, and especially of the gracious lady, Emma, 
of that name, a pious and thoughtful widow (pages 20 and 21). 
In 1551 we find the Bonviles have been there for four gener- 
ations; John Bonvile, Esq., died in that year; he was the fourth 
in succession bearing the same names. The second of these 
had married Alice Clapton, who enriched the family with the 
Manor of Clapton. This fourth John had married Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Rafe Nevile, son of Edward, Lord 
Abergavenny. 


At the Herald’s Visitation of 1591, the heir, Richard, and 
his wife, Elizabeth, were settled there and had five children 
living ; but 42 years after great changes had taken place; the 
Bonviles were gone. Gerard’s note book reads—‘ A while since 
the chief seat of a younger, and also, as far as I can find, only 
branch of the noble and ancient Bonviles. This remained here, 
as at Clapton, till our days, when Sir George Speake, next 
neighbour unto it, bought it; taken with the pleasantness of 
the place, there being only his pathe between them, hath built 
much at it, and made a fine convenient place of it, where his 
eldest son now lives.” That precious law-suit of 1578 may 
have driven the family away (see page 96)—who exactly the 
widow Johane was, that had to bear the brunt of it, does not 
seem clear. But a cloud rested over the family; vast tillage 
turned into pasture. Fair scene enough, great flocks, store of 
wool, which it was then the habit of the gentry to covet; a 
brisk market in. the wool trade. But scores of labourers cast 
out of employment; they and their families to want. These 
things find men out. A certain lay-rector, Armstrong, eager 
for his tithes, brings the action against the Bonviles; it all looks 


1. The will of this fourth John Bonvile, proved 1551—The household stuff 
at Clapton left to the widow; his daughters are named for £50 each ; his sons, 
Richard, Thomas, and Nicholas, the first of whom succeeds him; brother Guy 
and Humphrey Walrond are of the Overseers, 
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as though the cry of the poor had entered into the ears of the 
God of Sabaoth. It was the fault of the class in those days ; 
widow Bonvile was the victim of circumstances perhaps. Any 
way, half-a-century afterwards the family was gone. “‘Tho’ the 
mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 


Crossing the path we enter upon the domain of the Spekes, 
Whitelackington. Here is the end of our journey, we reach a 
climax: other families came and went, but this stayed. Leland 
only knew such a place as Ilminster as being “ withyn a mile of 
where Master Spek dwellith”; and truly the family has been 
the most continuous link between Ilminster and the history of 
the country. The story of the family should be written: here 
we can give but a few odd notes as we stay in thought beneath 
this roof. “Your request that I would be your friend if you 
had business in Somerset is unnecessary,” wrote one of these 
squires in 1553.1. This seems to have been Thomas (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Speke; he rose to distinction under Henry VIII. 
He had been preceded in the family honours and estate by four 
successive Johns, of whom three were knights. ‘The first of 
these is swpposed to lie in Dowlish Church, under the fine altar 
tomb with the effigy of the knight and his lady, daughter of 
John Keynes, marriage with whom had enriched the family by 
adding the Manor of Dowlish Wake. The second of these John 
Spekes married Alice Beauchamp, and came to White Lack- 
ington; the third took up the cause of Perkin Warbeck, (see 
page 60), but later married a Spanish wife, of those who had 
come over in the train of Catherine of Arragon, Alice, who 
became the mother of many generations of Spekes. 


To the last of the Johns succeeded Sir Thomas, as above, 
whom Henry VIII. knighted and made Sheriff of Somerset and 
Dorset. He married Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Berkley. 


1. Letter—Thomas Speke to Lord Lisle, Depy. of Calais, 21st Dec., 1533. 
The writer goes on: ‘I beg your horse buyer will bestow this £20 in horses 
for me, one of them to be of the largest sort, and that you will appoint mea 
keeper for them.” —Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII. (vol. vi.) 
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Following Sir Thomas was a succession of Georges, two of 
whom were knighted. The first Sir George stands out conspic- 
uously in the family tree. He married (1) Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Andrew Luttrell, widow of Richard Malet, of Enmore, 
by whom were (a) George, who succeeded to the family honours 
and was K.C.B. (temp. James I.); (6) Anne, who married Sir 
George Trenchard, whose name came to the front in the 
“Duking Days”; and (c) Barbara: (2) Dorothy, daughter of 
Edward Gilbert, of London, by whom were (a) Hugh, mard. 
the heiress of Beke; (b) Elizabeth, mard. John Chudley, Esq. ; 
(c) Dorothy, mard, Sir Edward Gorges, died at Ilminster. 


Here we stop till the official connexion of the Spekes with 
Ilminster, as Vicars, leads us to take up the tale. 


Our tour amongst the homes of the Tudor Squirearchy has 
at least impressed us with the prosperity of the race in and 
around Ilminster. We might have named smaller folk, as the 
Iverys, of Donyatt; and other greater ones. The Paulets, the 
Pophams, the Warres, came into Ilminster for business or sport ; 
a branch of the last-named lived here. The close of the 
Victorian era, in Ilminster, would compare unfavourably with 
that of the Elizabethan in the numbers and the prosperity of 
its squirearchy: the poorer folk, no doubt, are better off, and a 
middle class has developed. The roads are better and the 
drains are sweeter,now. But the district must have been an 
exceptionally prosperous one, marked with much life and move- 
ment, in the days of good Queen Bess. 


In bringing this long and interesting period to a close there 
are yet to be noticed the preparations for the Spanish Armada, 
which were most actively entered into in this district, and which 
must have drawn folk of different classes together, and have 
awakened a bracing spirit of patriotism. Also, there ure the 
Ilminster wills to be examined, which throw such a light upon 


1. Arms of the Spekes: Barry of eight, azure and argent; over all an 
eagle displayed with two heads, gules. Family crest: a porcupine. 
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the home life of the people, and their ways of thinking as 
death drew on. 


(Gc). Preparations for the coming of the Armada.—These 
extended over a long period. The west country felt the agitation 
most deeply, Ilminster and its district gallantly bore its part; 
and the records have been preserved. “An inward byting care” 
filled every heart when the news first came of the King of Spain’s 
project to invade England, in the papal cause. Active prepar- 
ations began, Sir George Speke and Richard Warre, Esq., were 
included in the Somerset Commission. The muster of the 
hablemen, as of the geldings and armour, was held in June, 
1560; amongst those who signed then were John Wadham, 
Humfrey Walrond, and Richard Warre. The breeding of horses 
was to have special attention, the parks of the country, size, 
and number of mares therein, were scheduled. Merifield, John 
Wadham, was a park of one mile, with two mares; Whitelack- 
ington, George Speke, had a park of two miles, with two mares. 
Masters and fathers were to see that their men and: sons had 
bows, arrows, and harquebuses, and learned to use them and 
keep them clean. The local names of “Butts,” and “ Behind 
Butts,” still indicate the place where we may suppose, evening 
by evening, vigorous practice took place, and gossip went round 
as to the latest news of the coming foe. In i580 Somerset 
could muster 12,000 able men, 47 demi-lances, 308 light horse ; 
G. Speke and N. Wadham amongst those who signed the certi- 
ficate. Ilminster must have done well, for the “ Hundred,” of 
which Ilminster was the one big town, could send forth as 
follows—360 able men; 31 corslets, furnished with pikes, swords, 
and daggers; 20 harquebuses, with murrions, swords, and 
daggers; 36 bowes, with sheafs of arrows, swords, and daggers ; 
28 bills, with almagns, rivets, swords, and daggers. 


As the autumn of 1583 drew on, preparations were matured, 
the Somerset men were to carry seven days’ provisions on 


1. ‘Somerset and the Armada,” Emmanuel Green, Som. Record Soc, 


Hi 
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horseback, as the carriages from Somerset consisted of “ plows 
of oxen,” and for such there was no convenient passage into 
‘Devon. Nicholas Wadham held a command as colonel. Amongst 
other entries we find Sir George Speke, knight, furnished two 
demi-lances (Thos. Long and Thos. Poole), and two light horse 
(James Bowerman and John Knight). Henry Walronde, Esq. 
(son of Humfrey, deceased) “hath day geven him to furnishe 
one D.L. and one L.H. George Sidenham, of Chilworthe, gent., 
hath day given to furnish one L.H. as aforesaid, making default 
at this muster.” Nicholas Balche, gent., “made defalte and hath 
daye given him to furnish one L.H. as aforesaid.” It looks as 
though some little pressure was needed, and certain held back, 
coming not “to the help of the Lord against the mighty.”? 

In 1584 the Spanish fleet was fitting out; certain Jesuits and 
priests were “verye bragge,” changes were at hand. But more 
minute became the instructions for meeting the crisis. On 
holidays and Sunday afternoons exercise was to take place, a 
halberd was to be set up, “every ‘shot’ was then to pass it, in 
what .... in England was termed ‘in rank as wild geese.’ In 
passing every man was to present his piece and make offer as 
though he would shoot.” Those that did not balance skilfully 
were to have particular training. 

In 1584 came the Pope’s “roaring hellish Bull”: more money 
had to be borrowed, N. Wadham, amongst others, furnishes £50. 

The names of the “shott” and “pykemen” of the “Hundred” 
will he found in the list on page 97, marked with an (s). But 
the landsmen had small chance of showing their mettle. The 
great Armada was fitted out, a fleet of the highest splendour. 
“ All the west of England throbbed with terror and relief; the 
hour of suspense was over, the time of action had come... . 
The English seamen embarked in their little ships; they swept 
across the seas; they lighted now on a colony, now on a seaport 
of Spain. Many hung on the rear of the huge Armada when it 


1. Judges v., 23 
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appeared ; they harassed, they worried, they out-manceuvred, 
they out-sailed the Spanish galleons. The winds of heaven 
favoured them. The storm and the courage of the English 
sea-dogs completed the discomfiture of the huge fleet which 
Spain had equipped, and which the Pope had blessed. English- 
men, when they saw the flying sails of their foes driven into the 
German Ocean, or gathered the fragments of the ship-wrecked 
fleet on the shores of Scotland, breathed freely, and a great song 
of gratitude went up to heaven.”! No doubt there was many 
an Ilminster man who treasured up the medal that was struck 
to commemorate all this, on which were the words—“ Flavit et 
dissipati sunt.” 2 


(H). Tudor Wills.—Last scene of all, the death chamber, 
the parson, the disposal of the belongings. The clergy were 
enjoined, in the Service of Visitation of the sick, to see that the 
sick man should make his will, declare his debts, settle his 
affairs. Evidences of this duty having been performed are 
abundant: the vicars of Ilminster are named sometimes 
as witnesses—Wensley, John Taylour, Betty, and Fairchild. 
Bequests to the Church and to the poor are the general rule. 
Of these Tudor wills’ there are forty or fifty, and the perusal 
of them affords a striking insight into the home life and 
belongings of the period. A wholesome simplicity seems to 
have characterised the manner of life, and often with scrupulous 
care the “household gods” from bedroom to kitchen are 
marked down and bequeathed. Jewellery is seldom mentioned, 
but “a ringe of goulde with a death’s head,” “with a white 
stone,” &c., are named. Silver was handed down with proper 
family pride—“ six silver spoons with gilt knappe,” or “knappe 
spoons with sharpe ends.” Often there is “a cuppe of silver,” 
one such “parcel gilt” was valued at £4; “12 cocharia” were 


1. Bishop Carpenter—‘‘A popular History of the Church of England” 
(p. 219). 

2. ‘*He blew with his wind and they were scattered.” 

8. Proved in the Canterbury Court and preserved at Somerset House. 
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set down at five marks. Clothes were bequeathed; a man 
distributes “my best gowne,” “my best coate,” “markett coate 
and doublett,’ “a coates cloth of 10s.,” “my coate I were on 
holy dayes”; “my best weddinge hose, 2 paires of my best shoes, 
my first wedding cloak,” reads like a legacy by one who was 
called away from this world e’er he had long been married. A 
woman, in view of her great change, would leave the “best 
gowne,” “best girdle,” “best kerchiefe,’ “best kirtle,” “ white 
petycoate,” “apron,” to one or other of her circle of relatives or 
friends. The bedding figured conspicuously in these wills, for 
the age had not very long passed when people, even of quality, 
slept very roughly, and always in a state of nudity. So feather 
beds were carefully named, as also a bedstead with a testour, a 
“trundle” bedstead, one that would fold and slip under the 
larger one. To a son,a daughter, even a priest, a bed was a 
suitable legacy ; or sometimes to a valued servant was left “the 
bed in which I may die with all the furniture thereof.” The 
wills furnish quite a catalogue of the domestic utensils, &c., of 
the day, a “brasse panne, with a black spotte in him,” “ best 
candlestick,” “chaffyng dishe,” “ pewter vessells,” “my greatest 
brass crocke,” my old deepe panne,” “my cowberd,” “my table 
bowrde,” “the chamber stoole,” “my greatest cawldron,” “my 
pikehorne weying vi poundes,” “ payles, mappa, boucher’s axe,” 
“the woodwine! in his backside,!” “the knitches! that stand by,” 
“the chest in the parlour.” The creatures outside found many 
places in these wills, as follows—“my great ramme,” “my greate 
yowe,” “my sparked! heyfor,” “a waynlinge calfe,” “a weredlyn 
heyfer,” “ wheather hoges,” the “cowe with a white face,” ‘to 
every manchild a hogge or 3s. 4d., to every maydechild a platter, 
pottinger, and sawcer,” “twoe kyen or else fower poundes.” Other 
entries run on, “to Joan my daughter a yowe and a hogge,!” 
‘‘my gray mare with all her furniture,” “my best mare,” “my 
plowghe! and plowghe stuff,” “to Agnes one ewe shepe,” “to my 


1. Woodwine (?)—probably heap of wood ; backside—back yard; knitches 
—bundles; sparked—spotted; hogge—a sheep; plow. —the oxen used therein. 
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little ward Christian Robins my sucke calf.” “ Packsaddles and 
brandyng” are not forgotten. Books are named but twice— 
“all my bookes,” says a yeoman; “to the Church 2s. 6d. to be 
bestowed on a booke,” says another. Craftsmen remember, not 
without a touch of sadness, the contents of their workshops— 
“my tanny vates . .. . in one end of my tannin house as they 
now stand together ; one tallett! of barke in the tallett now over 
my myllhouse . . . . my mastinge troughe, beames,” &c., writes 
Palfrey of Horton, tanner: “half my Rynes or barke and half 
my tanne vates.... with a myll to grinde barke withall,” 
writes another of the same craft at Ashwell. Roger Goodlande, 
of Ashwell, leaves to “my sun the weire and wheeles and all 
other implementes to the same belonginge excepte the oxen.” 
Richard Hawker tells of his furnace and dyer’s house (1496). 
Three of the will-makers are clothiers, and their wills afford 
evidence of the flourishing condition of the woollen trade. 
Nearly all the testators name Ilminster Church or churchyard 
for their burial place; and nearly all leave some bequest to the 
church and the poor. Amongst the charitable bequests we find 
legacies for “my poor neighbours of Dytton Street,” “for ii 
almshouses of I]minster,” for “lazar houses (or hospitals) at 
Langport, Taunton, Honiton, and Bruton”; 12 gowns of frise, 
shirts, and smocks to the aged and poorest townsmen and 
townswomen. One good soul remembers in his will the poor 
debtors lying hopelessly in the debtors’ prisons of London, the 
Compters, King’s Bench, Marshalsies, Ludgate, and Newgate. 
Local improvements appeal to the dying instincts of some, 
Byllinghay leaves “iiis. iiiid. to the mendinge of the water 
course to the town Stooke”’; and another leaves 20s. to mend 
the cawsewaye between John Webbe’s house and Langford 
Bridge. Money bequests range from a few pence to £50 to 
relatives and friends, and be it remembered that such must be 
multiplied perhaps more than ten-fold to arrive at their equiv- 
alent to-day. Leases in Donyatt park are several times named. 


1. Tallett—a hayloft. 
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The whole life was simple, the family feeling strong, and, as 
far as words go, there is a prevailing tone of piety. The growth 
of the Reformation teaching comes out very clearly in a com- 
parison of wills early and wills late in the Tudor days. In 1496 
the testator would be laid in the centre of the nave in church, 
“before the crucifix,” @e.,in view of the crucifix on the rood 
loft. Such would bequeath his soul to Almighty God, to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, His mother, and to all the Saints. He 
would devise 6s. 8d. to the high altar, the like to the altar, or 
the fraternity of the holy cross. In 1603 the will runs—“I 
comytte my soule and bodie into the hands of my most mercifull 
Redeemer and Saviour Jesus Christe by whose merrittes deathe 
and passion for me done and suffered I hope most firmelie to 
be saved.” 


Four of these Tudor wills are printed below as samples. Of 
the rest a list, and little more, must be given in the appendix. 
But the whole batch forms a most interesting antiquarian asset. 
The dead hand: the present-day interest in such old records: 
the glimpse which they afford us into Tudor Ilminster homes! 
The following prayer by a testator, for his wife and children, 
lends human interest to dead papers—“ praying God to blesse 
and guyde both her and our children with His grace and I do 
request her to be content with this small portion. And thoughe 
in trewthe it be smalle in the eyes of worldlie man God can 
and will increase the same if it be requisite, whose doinges are 
still and in all things for the best.” 


‘*In the name of Gop, Amen. 16th day of January, anno dom. 1496. I, 
Richard Hawker, of Ilemester, bequeath my soul to Almighty God, His blessed 
Mother and Saint Michael the Archangel, and my body to be buried beneath the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin of Ilemister. I bequeath to the High Altar of the 
same church 6s. 8d. I bequeath to the fraternity of the Holy Cross of the said 
church 3s. 4d. I bequeath to the curate for ten obits 3s. 4d., to each of my god- 
children 4d,, to each of four poor persons one white gown to hold torches [?] round 
my body in the days of burial and trentals. I leave to John Hawker, my son, to 
the value of ten marks in silver plate, and my oven and my dye-house (domus 
tinctorum), I leave to Joan Baker, my daughter, in movable goods to the value of 
10 marks. I leave to Joan Dawe, my daughter, one silver cup and 12 cocharia of 
the value of five marks, The rest of my goods to Cecilia, my wife, executrix. 

* Overseers—Jobn Hawker, my son, Thomas Baker. 


* Witnesses—Master John Taylor, my curate, and John Hawker.” [8 Horne] 
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‘©The will of Joan Warre, relict of Richard Warre, 1499. 


‘*T leave my soul to Almighty God, to the Blessed Virgin Mary, His Mother, and 
to all the Saints, and my body to holy burial in the Chapel of St. Katherine, in the 
parish Church of Illmystre. I will that the body of my mother where now it lies 
buried may be removed, carried, and buried in the Chapel of St. Katherine, in the 
aforesaid Church of Illmystre, as soon as it conveniently can be. I give and 
bequeath to George Sydenham, chaplain, one feather bed, and one counterpane of 
tapestry work. I leave to Margaret Sampforde, my servant, the bed in which I may 
happen to close my life, with the whole fittings thereof. I give and bequeath to the 
Prior of Taunton and his convent, to pray specially for me, 20s. I leave to the 
priorers and convent of Buckland, specially to pray for me, 20s. Item, I give and 
bequeath to Richard Worle, my servant, 10s, . . . . Hugo Barth, Vicar of Ilton, 
6s, 8d., the rest of my goods I bequeath to John Wadham, knight, whom I make 
my executor, that he may dispose of them for the better safety of my soul in the 
manner he shall be able, and for which labour he shall have 53s. 4d. 


‘** Witnesses—John Taylour, Vicar of the same place, John Chafie.” [388 Horne] 


©1570. 


**T John Chicke of Horton in par. and peculiar jurisdiction of Ilmester desyer 
allmightie god to receave my sowle, bequeath my bode to be buried withen the 
sepulture of Ilmester, to Ch. of St. Andrewe of Welles iiiid. of Ilmister xiid. ii 
almeshowses of Ilmister iis. to Ch. of Donyate xiid. da: Isabell Walden a cowe, 
my best brasse panne, a bearinge sheete, a charger of pewter, and my second 
cansticke da: Joane Townend my second brasse panne, my best candlestecke, a 
quilte, a flock bed, a heyfer of xii monethes of age, and a chaffyng dyshe to everye 
manchilde of my childrens a wether hogge or iiis. iiiid. to everye maydechild a 
platter, a pottinger, and a sawcer to Mary Maulle a weredlyn heyfer calfe, a 
platter, a pottinger, and a sawcer to Edmond Townenede a weredlyn calfe to my 
4 children xi sylver spoones to be devyded amongest them to Thos. Walden my 
best gowne to Thos. Townend my best coate. Res. to Joane my wyffe, Alex. 
Chicke, and John Chicke my sonnes, exec., my wife to haye in addition iiii kyene, 
my best mare, one dosen of pewter vessells commonly used to stand on my cowberd, 
and all my corn in the barne, and Alex. shall also have my table bowrde, iii formes, 
a chamber stoole, my greatest cawldron, halfe my plowghe and plowghe stuffe, and 
John shall have all my cowberd, a rownde bowrde, my greatest brasse crocke, my 
best doublett, my olde deepe brasse panne, half my plowghe and stuff. Oy. Thos. 
Walden, F, Townend and John Gregory. 6 silver spoones and my second best 
fether bed to Alex. and John John Combe 33s., the late husband of Julyan Combe 
Debt due to s4. John Chicke. John Collens of Combe oweth me 20s. 

‘* Wit. —Wm. ffairchilde, vycer Ilm., Thos. Savidge, clerk of the Par. of Ilmister.” 

{39 Lyon] 
1586. 


“*T John Palfrye of Horton bequeath my sowle to the Lord god my creator and 
Redeemer, and my body to be buried in the chyd of Bradway [sic], to the poore 
people of Ilmystre parish 3s. 4d., of Brodway [sic] 3s. 4d., of Horton 3s. 4d., sons 
Thos. and John my yonge black horse and 20 of my tanny vates to ea. of them, 10 
to be taken in one end of my tannehouse as they nowe stand together there, also 
my greate panne and one tallett of barke which is the tallett now over my mylhouse 
to be devided betweene them, And all my vessell tymber, my mastringe troughe 
beames, working irons and all other workinge tooles belonging to my occup™ of a 
tanner, son Wm. to have one annuitie of £24 by the year for his exhibition, to 
begynne at Myghelmas nexte and soe quarterly to be paide by my executors for 4 
yrs. two stonynge troes about my dwellinge house and all table boordes and 
stooles, formes and benches, seelinges glasse now in my s% dwelling house and also 
the furnace cawdron nowe in my kitchen and ull the trions and tallett railes of my 
tallettes and the granarde that is over the entrie and two bedsteddes joyned and one 
trundle bedstedd in the twoe new built chambers shall not be removed, butt the use 
and occupation thereof to remain in succession to my wyfe, Thomas, and John 
successively, to my little ward Christian Robins my sucke calf.” (42 Windsor] 


CHAPTER V. 
Jacobean Memorials. 


“<I am ready to depart, the rather, that having lived in good times I 
foresee worse.” —(Words murmured out by Sir Henry Savile on his death-bed). 


Greren’s ‘‘ History of the English People.” 


‘sf IS big head, his slobbering tongue, his quilted clothes, 

H his rickety legs . . . . his buffoonery, his coarseness 
of speech, his pedantry, his contemptible cowardice .... yet 
with a considerable fund of shrewdness, of mother-wit and 
ready repartee . . . . canny humour, quaint incisive phrases.” 
In such terms Professor Green writes of King James I.: and 
his times were characterized by gross display and extravagance 
at court, and elsewhere a sad deterioration of tone. Of Ilminster 
during this Jacobean period our knowledge is scant. Yet inside 
the church we have, of this date, much of value. The oak 
pulpit, once part of a three-decker, relieved now of the paint 
and varnish with which Georgians overlaid it, is a fine specimen 
of Jacobean work: interesting also is the quaint screen in the 
Wadham transept, bearing the Wadham rose and horns. The 
tomb of the founders of Wadham College was reared in James’ 
time, and is a stately erection of marble, alabaster, and brasses. 
Two of the bells in the peal of six are dated 1611, and bear the 
initials of the well-known founder, “G.P.”; “Drawe neare to 
Gop ” is wrought into them both. The altar-table in the Chapel 
of Wadham College, which a few years ago was turned out of 
Ilminster Church, and was bought up by one of the “dons” of 
Wadham for ten pounds, “to save it from Wardour Street,” is a 
magnificent specimen of Jacobean carving. Before this holy 
table Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham would have knelt to 
receive the Sacrament of Holy Communion at Ilminster Church. 

But, as a memorial of those times, beyond all other things, is 
the fine translation of the Holy Scriptures! familiar to the 


1. The authorized version of the Bible is bound up with a preface addressed 
to James I., whose coming is said to be ‘‘as of the Sun in his strength.” 
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English-speaking race, the language of which, in its richness 
and occasional quaintness, has found an abiding resting place in 
‘so many thousands of English hearts. The Ilminster Church 
registers of the time were burnt, but entries in those of a 
subsequent period shew that the Gunpowder Plot in 1605 made 
here, as elsewhere, a profound impression, and turned the 
feeling of the people against the “papists.” Yet, as between 
Anglicanism and Romanism, there were many “wobblers” ; 
amongst these the Wadhams, Nicholas and his wife Dorothy. 
He hesitated for long whether to found a Romanist college for 
English youths at Venice, or an Anglican college at Oxford ; 
happily the latter scheme ultimately found favour, perhaps 
through the suspicion against Romanism, awakened by the 
“Gunpowder Plot.” “Why,” said Mr. Crange, a wise and 
discreet neighbour, “doe as Sir Thomas Bodley hath lately done. 
As he hath built a library, soe you build a college, and you 
shall be remembered every day. It will last from generation to 
generation.” The Venice scheme was abandoned for that of the 
Oxford college, “that so the Church of England might reap 
benefit thereby.” 1 Though the widow faithfully carried out the 
plans of her husband, as we shall see, yet it is shewn that the 
dear old lady, after his death, was found amongst the “recusants” 
suspected of Romanism. Arms were seized in her house in 
1613 to the value of 100 marks or thereabouts; and she lay 
under the imputation of felony, within the meaning of an Act 
of Queen Elizabeth against Jesuits, seminary priests, and other 
like disobedient persons.* Later, however, she made her humble 
submission, and found pardon of the king. “For the few 
remaining years of her'life,” writes Mr. Jackson, “ she no doubt 
conformed to the Established Church, and was buried, as we 
know, according to the Reformed Liturgy.” The arms seized 


1. See ‘Wadham College, Oxford,” by J. G. Jackson, who quotes from 
Wood’s ‘‘ Colleges and Halls,” 


2. Patent Roll, 13 James I. (part 2). 
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were held by John Pawlett, Esq.; and two of the heirs to the 
Wadhams, Sir John Wyndham and Sir John Strangways, 
afterwards petitioned for their recovery.? 


The Wadhams were so warmly attached to Ilminster Church, 
and their house at Merifield so near, that the Ilminster folk 
must have been greatly interested in their family, and in the 
building of Wadham College; and this may be a convenient 
place for some account of them. The family was of wealth and 
consequence, and came from Wadeham or Wadham, in the 
parish of Knowstone, North Devon. Thence they removed to 
Egge or Edge, in Branscombe, near Seaton. 


Sir John Wadham was Justice of Common Pleas (Rich. II.) : 
in 1397 he retired or was superseded, but was still living in 
1411-12. He died seised of six manors, one being Merifield 
or Muryfield, near Ilminster. He married Joan Wrottesley 
(buried at Ilminster), by whom were two sons and one daughter 
(a) Sir William, Sheriff of Devon, traditional builder of the 
‘*Wadham aisle” and the tower of IIminster: married Margaret, 
daughter and co-heir of W. Cheselden. He died 1452, and was 
buried at Ilminster with his mother. (b) Thomas of Redworthy. 
(c) Margery, married Sir John (afterwards lord) Stourton. 


Sir William had a numerous family, and was succeeded by 
his son, Sir John of Merifield, who married Elizabeth, an heiress 
of the Pophams; will proved 1476.2 A younger brother of Sir 
Jobn’s, William, became founder of the Catherstone branch of 
the family.$ 


To Sir John succeeded yet another Sir John, who married 
(1) a daughter of Cheney of Pinhoe, (2) Elizabeth Stukeley; and 
the son of this second marriage was— 


1. State Papers James I. (vol. i., 24). 

2. See page 63. 

3. Margaret Wadham, widow, whose will was proved in 1518-9, may have 
been the widow of another brother of Sir John, ‘‘ Lawrence of Merifield.” She 
desired that she should be ‘buried in the Church of St, Mary the Virgin, 
in Ilminster, before the Crucilix. 
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Sir Nicholas In temp. Henry VIII. he was an important 
personage; Capt. of Isle of Wight (1509); Vice-Admiral to 
Lord Surrey. In 1524 he obtained licence to make a park at 
Merifield of 200 acres of pasture and 40 acres of woodland: in 
1530 he was appointed one of the commissioners to enquire into 
Cardinal Wolsey’s estates. He died 1542; having married four 
times. His second wife was Margaret Seymour, aunt of Queen 
Jane Seymour, buried at Carisbrook ; Nicholas, the son of this 
marriage, lies at Ilton. By his first wife, Joan, he had six 
children, the second of whom, his successor, was— 


John Wadham, of Merifield and Edge (will proved Mar. 15th, 
1577-8). He married Joan, daughter and co-heir of John 
Tregarthen, widow of John Kellaway, of Collumpton. He was 
buried at Ilminster, but there is no monument to his memory. 
John and Joan Wadham had a son and three daughters :— 

(1). iVtcholas, born 1532, founder of Wadham College. He 
married, 1555, Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Petre, 
of Writtle, Essex; buried at Ilminster; died 20th Oct., 
1609, without children. 

(2). Joan, married Sir Giles Strangways, from whom Lord 
Ilchester. 

(3). Margaret, married Nicholas Martin. 

(4). Florence, married (a) John Windham, Esq., (b) John 
Faringdon. 


The portraits of Nicholas Wadham and his wife, Dorothy, 
adorn the walls of their college; and the glimpses into their 
life story are interesting. He was an Oxford man, whether of 
Corpus Christi or of Christ Church seems uncertain. At the 
age of 23, on a memorable Tuesday, 3rd September, 1555, at 
S. Botolph’s Church, Aldersgate, London, he led his Dorothy to 


1. The will of Sir Nicholas was proved 1542. He was to be buried at Ilmin- 
ster if he died in Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Hants, or Devon. He devises to 
Ilminster 20/-, to Ilton and White Lackington 6/8 each, Wells Cathedral 6/8. 
To his wife Johana he grants all the plate, apparel, &c., which she brought 
with her to Meryfield, and 100 marks, and the residue of ‘‘ my chaynes, gold 
rings, crosses and juells, my corn and cattle,” &c., &c. ; my son Giles, my best 
horse ; Andrew, my second best; Nicholas, my third best. 
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the altar. She was just 21; her father, Sir William Petre, 
was a statesman of considerable wealth, “who, by carefully 
trimming his sails to the stormy politics of the age, contrived 
to retain the confidence of monarchs so diverse as Henry VIII., 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth.” His zeal in assisting 
Cromwell to suppress the monasteries had been rewarded by a 
knighthood and a rare batch of abbey property. After twenty- 
two years of married life, Nicholas Wadham had become head 
of the family and was settled in the ancestral seat at Merifield, 
with its noble mansion and fine park of many acres. We read 
of him, “ His hospital house was an inn at all times, a court at 
Christmas.” Numerous gentlemen, some of them related by 
blood, served as his pages. In spite of the splendid hospitality 
they kept, the wealth of the Wadhams increased, and, out of 
their savings, he could put away £14,000, which, invested in 
land and other property, brought in £800 a year. He was wont 
to say that “he had a good estate and had no children to leave 
it to, and his kindred, to whom he thought to leave his estate, 
did not care for him.” So he turned his thoughts to charitable 
bequests. In 1606 he built and endowed the “ Wadham Alms- 
houses ” at Ilton, close to his estate, for “eight poore people.” 
Another glimpse is afforded us into his quiet life, just four days 
before his end (in October, 1609). “I was sent for after dinner 
unto my uncle Wadham . . . . there being present only with 
him my aunte, Mr. Bartlett, and Mr. Arnold. In the presence 
of them he told me of the greate care that he had for the 
erecting of a Colledge at Oxforde, that for the performance 
thereof, he had in Mr. Arnold’s hands ..... sufficient to 
procure above £300 p. ann., that he had 4001. the yeare in 
Essex, which he left unto my aunte his wife during her life, yet 
hoped that out of her benevolence considiringe howe well he 
had dealt with her, that she would imparte a portion of it unto 
his Colledge during her life”—thus wrote his nephew, Sir John 


1. Faller’s Worthies. 
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Wyndham it is supposed. Much is added: the uncle’s plans 
(which really were for the enlargement of Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, if possible) ; with an entreaty that the nephew would 
bestow “travayle and pains for the seinge of all things per- 
formed accordinge unto his Intentions.” The advowsun of 
Maiden Newton was to be bestowed on the new college. The 
Lord High Treasurer, the great Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, was 
to be approached with a piece of plate, or what not, worth £50; 
Lords Northampton and Suffolk were to be won over by the 
like means; whilst unto the Prince “a white and pied nagge 
which he much esteemed” was to be presented : all this in order 
that the way might be smoothed for State sanction to his pious 
enterprise—a new Oxford college. Then whilst “growinge 
somewhat fainte with speakinge,” there are last words, gathering 
up threads of many former talks with the nephew, as to rules 
upon which he wished his college to be established. Three days 
after he signed the deeds, and on the day following, 20th Oct., 
1609, at the age of 77, this fine old English gentleman had 
“ passed to where beyond these voices there is peace.” His will 
provided for his bodye being buried “in myne Ile at Ilmister 
where myne Auncestors lye interred,” and the magnificent sum 
of £500—worth perhaps five times that sum in present value— 
was to be appropriated to his funeral. It is probable that the 
fine tomb of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham was paid for out 
of this sum; but even thus it would leave a vast expenditure 
for the obsequies. This, no doubt, was the grandest burial 
ever witnessed in Ilminster, Some idea of how the money was 
spent may perhaps be gathered from the bill for expenses in 
connexion with the memorial services at the new college when, 
eight or nine years after, the widow followed Wadham to the 
grave. Then about £200 was spent at Oxford: there was a 
vast quantity of “brod-cloth,” from 10/8 to 15/8 a yard, for the 
college folk ; also to cover pulpit, pews, and Communion table ; 
Bayes and Serge was hired to hang the Chapell and Hawle 
with; and, at the cost of 1/-, three papers of “ pinnes for to fix 
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on the verses.” The expenses of entertaining, including “Keeble’s 
man that brought crawfish, and the B. of Winchester’s man who 
brought 2 buckes,” ran into £42. Such a lavish spread for 
relatives, retainers, and poorer neighbours there would have been 
at Merifield; a long procession of cloaked figures moving 
along the roads to Ilminster Church ; the funeral helmet, with 
the white rose, now suspended over the tomb, thus borne by 
some important “servant”; the black hangings, with perhaps 
verses pinned on, in the church; and the vast throng, most of 
them really mourning the loss of as fine an old English gentle- 
man as ever lived hereabouts. His picture, as he appears in 
the quaint costume of a gentleman of the period, his thin face, 
pointed beard, and kindly expression, is with us as we write. 
The dear old widow, now 70 years of age, at once threw herself, 
with remarkable shrewdness, promptitude, and faithfulness to 
the departed, into the college scheme. She had often talked it 
all over with her lord, and had promised him to carry out his 
plans. So the will, of which she is left executrix, and under 
which all property purchased by the deceased or by his father 
falls to her management, simply requires that she shall “bestowe 
and ymploy such of the same sommes of money . . . . to suche 
uses and purposes as I have requested her and she hath assented 
thereunto.” ‘The old lady does not find it all plain sailing, the 
Gloucester Hall scheme is wrecked; to the Lord High Treasurer 
she has to appeal in a letter of her own writing; but in the 
May of the next year the stone is being hauled for the new 
college—to be called “Wadham”—on the site of an ancient 
Austin Friary at Oxford, and John Arnold, gentleman, the 
invaluable steward, pressing forward with much energy. Of the 
building of the college a very interesting account is given by 
Mr. Jackson.’ It is only necessary here to note that the archi- 
tecture of Wadham College is said to have features which 
abound in Somersetshire buildings. Workmen from here had 


1. From his book nearly all the information about the Wadhams given in 
this chapter has been culled. 
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a hand in the building; at first, teams of oxen were sent up to 
Oxford to haul the stone, four plowmen were with them. Mr. 
Jackson writes, “They halted for the night at Yeovil, Meere, 
Amesbury, Hungerford, and Abingdon, reaching Oxford on the 
sixth day. We have their payments for soap to grease the 
wheels, for supper and breakfast, beer at mid-day, a dram of 
aqua vite to restore one of the “plowman,” and their fees to 
tapster and chamberlain, but nothing for lodging. Travellers 
of their sort to this day at the roadside inns in Somerset, sleep 
on a shake-down in a common loft without any additional 
charges for the accommodation.” Masons and layers also seem 
to have come up from near Ilminster; and though the oxen and 
their drivers were soon sent back, these masons, or some of 
them, worked on almost to the end. “xiid. in beare when I 
agreed with them,” is an entry in the book of expenses preserved 
in the college. In 1613 the building was finished: widow 
Wadham had long ceased to be a familiar figure in Ilminster. 
Merifield had passed to the Wyndhams, and before very long 
was demolished, as the new proprietors disliked the situation. 
Edge, the family seat in Devon, was now the widow’s home. 
She lived for some five or six years after the opening of the 
college. All nominations to the wardenship and fellowships, 
whilst she lived, were made by her; she wrote in true motherli- 
ness to “My good company,” signing herself, “ Your loving 
foundress”; she from time to time opened her purse to the 
college, and was anxious for its religious welfare. But in March, 
1617-8, the faithful John Arnold wrote, “Worthy Warden, I 
wishe from my harte that I could write you newess of my 
mistris recovery or at leaste that she weare in the mendinge 
hande, w* I cannot, only this comforte we have she holdeth at 
a staye, her stomach continueth well although she be altogether 
bedridden, for she is not able to sitt upp Longer than her bedd 
is makinge, I pray Gop strengthen her yf it be his will, to 
whom I comitt herand usall ....” She died May 16th, 1618, 


1. ‘*Wadham College” (p. 32). 
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aged 84, By her will, dated in the preceding October, she 
desired that her body should be “laid and buried in the Church 
of Ilminster, in the tomb there where the body of my late dear 
husband, Nicholas Wadham, Esquire, lyeth and is interred.” 
Her funeral was to be good and decent, without any great pomp 
or ostentation. John Arnold, her true and faithful steward, is 
sole executor, to whom her beds, napery, furniture, and plate 
were bequeathed. There were doles for the poor, legacies for 
relations and servants, £100 for her college for plate, and 
another £100 to remain in stock. Exactly a month after her 
death the funeral took place at Ilminster (June 16tb, 1618). 
Mr. Jackson draws a picture of her—“She appears somewhat 
of a precisian, a little jealous of her prerogatives, and apt to 
resent any apparent encroachment; but she shews a generous 
side to her character in the loyalty with which she carried out 
her husband’s intentions, and the personal sacrifices she made 
ungrudgingly for the proper endowment of his foundation. In 
the buildings which were carried out under her directions, and 
as we may suppose, with some reference to her own ideas, we 
may read a certain nobility of mind and largeness of conception.” 

Merifield was shortly demolished, Woodhouse and Scot’s 
farmhouse are said to have been built of the materials. “In the 
meadows behind may be traced the lines of the old stews, but 
nothing remains of the old gardens and pleasaunces which gave 
so great a charm to the Elizabethan mansion. The spot is a 
desert; silence reigns where Nicholas, kept open house—an inn 
at all times, a court at Christmas. It is haunted ground; 
superstition has woven her web over the ruins, and the peasant 
will shew you in the courtyard an enchanted stone, a mere 
smooth boulder of a reddish water-worn rock, which no power 
of man or engine avails to move.” 

Wadham College long retained its connexion with the west 
country.2 In the first century two-thirds of its sons are said to 


1. ‘* Wadham College” (p. 108): see also supra (pp. 62-64). 
2, See ‘‘ Oxford Alumni,” 1500-1714. 
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have come therefrom: Blake, the Admiral, the most famous. Of 
Ilminster men, we find at least eight Spekes, 1666-1712; and 
three Walronds, 1630-55. Also from Ilminster we find Robert 
Webbe, 1626, son of William Webbe; William Hilliard, 1681, 
son of William Hilliard, Armiger; William Baker, 1715, son of 
John Baker; James Bryant, 1788, son of Robert Bryant. But 
the most notable member of the college, from Ilminster, was 
“Thomas Dunster, de Elmeston, Somerset,” who, with the note 
of poverty set against the entry, entered in 1672-3 at the age 
of 16. He rose to a D.D. and a Fellowship at the college, and 
in 1689 was elected Warden. He held the livings of Holton 
and Marsh, in Bucks; and died in London in 1719. A portrait 
of this Ilminster man hangs in the Wadham Hal]. But his 
character is very unfavourably drawn by his Oxford contem- 
porary, Hearne;! this may be largely due to the fact that 
Dunster was the leader of the Whig party at Oxford. Hearne 
says that he was preferred to the “great living” of Marsh, either 
because he was a Whig or gave money. “This Dunster is one 
of y* violentist Whiggs and most rascally Low-Church men of 
y® age: never goes near either of these parsonages, unless it be 
to receive his money, to y® great scandal of y* Church and 
prejudice of Religion, and it has been observed of him y* for 
all his preferment he is very poor, being much given to luxury 
and like his crony Royce to spend all upon his gutt.” In 
Hearne’s “ Collections,” under 1708, we have also a rhyme, made 
extempore, on “certain Whiggish gentlemen drinking at Hed- 
dington,” by “two or three honest gentlemen of Christ Church”-- 
“There’s Dunster y* Lowzy, and Royce y* Bouzy, 
With the slye Informer Rye, 
And White y* Dull that paves with Skull 
The way for y® Princess Sophie.” * 


1. See Hearne’s ‘‘ Collections” (vol. i, p. 291; vol. ii., pp. 23, 109; vol. 
iii., p. 289). 

2. Dr. Dunster, Warden of Wadham, who had then an odd distemper upon 
him; Dr. Royce, Provost of Oriel, a drunken fellow; Rye, Fellow of Oriel, 
reputed to have informed against honest gentlemen of Magdalen College, 


qi 
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Hearne has also a note, after the fall of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in which Dunster is described as one of a party of 
violent Whiggs, who “ wept and lamented the downfall of their 
Great Duke, who was their idol, and whom they mightily 
admired and ador’d.” Dunster was succeeded in 1719, in the 
wardenship, by Wm. Baker, D.D., son of Wm. Baker, of Ilton, 
afterwards Bishop of Bangor. 


But we return to Ilminster and things Jacobean; and in 
parting from the founders of Wadham College, we venture upon 
the following very free translation of their Latin epitaph— 


“ Here lieth Wadham, known well by those of Western England, 
Whose lustre passeth with the lamp of Phabus ; 
Yet into the earth descendeth he not entirely, 
He shineth again with great light, glittering in the East. 
Raise your eyes: seest thou not, set beyond the Isis, the towers 
He reared? What habitations for the Muses, what tewples for Gop! 


“Here beholdest thou the rays of Wadham’s countenance, unless 
Over thine own mind hath been cast too thick » shade. 
To make gain is, to many, life itself: and to lose it, death. 
Thou thinkest it thy loss to live, thy gain to die. 
Forsooth, the wealth which thou didst lightly regard on earth, 
Heaven restores to thee, with much of interest, at death.” 


“Great in her father Petre, in her husband Wadham, great ; 
Here the daughter! and wife of a founder lieth. 
Equal, by her own distinction, to either, whether father or husband. 
Foundress, great herself, the Lady of Wadham lieth 
Distinguished in early promise, in progress, in the end, 
Illustrious in the rays of parent, of spouse, and of herself.” 


‘“* ADDRESS TO THE READER. 
“ Wouldest thou know how many are the years she lived? She 
lived long. 
Regardest thou the wishes of the good? She lived a time too short. 
Doest thou look upon the building which with pious hand she 
reared 4 
She will live on ever, neither will an age come so late, nora 
world so old, 
In which shall not be lasting still this glorious work. 
In the work still living, the name of this illustrious lady, 
Older than the oldest old age, shall endure.” 


— —— + 


1. Petre founded fellowships at Exeter College, Oxford. 
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Of the local matters which must have passed from mouth to 
mouth in those days, before newspapers, there are two of 
Jacobean dates that may be noticed here :— 

The alarming overfiow of the sea on the 20th January, 1607.— 
The whole west country was thrown into excitement. At 
Weston and along the coast there were huge hills of water, 
dazzling the eyes of onlookers with such a mist or smoke as if 
mountains were on fire: on it all swept with fury about nine in 
the morning, up the Severn to Bristol, and out the waters of 
the flood spread to Bridgwater. “Thousands of persons were 
drowned,” says the record; herds of sheep and cattle perished 
before the terrible encroachment.! 

The Execution, outside Chard, of the notorious “ Master Babb,” 
in the spring of 1614.—Babb, a wealthy and comely person, who 
had courted a rich widow of Kingston, near Taunton. She, 
however, refused him, and Babb resolved on vengeance. Having 
disguised himself in borrowed clothes, he hid in the widow’s 
brewhouse. She coming hither, without thought of danger, was 
confronted with Babb, who again pressed his suit. “Have thee, 
base rascal, no!” cried the lady, and struck at him with a 
candlestick. Whereupon he threw her down, stabbed her in 
fifteen places, putting into her own hand a knife of her own, he 
thrust it into her deepest wound, and departed. At the inquest 
the coroner’s jury declared it to be self murder, to be followed 
with the usual burial in such cases, 7.¢., at a cross-road at mid- 
night, and with a stake driven through the body. But a 
Taunton magistrate suspected foul play; he had the corpse 
exhumed and ordered that all the inhabitants within three 
miles round should repair to the body. Babb came with the 
rest. Every one present was to come to the dead body and to 
touch it, under the usual belief that when the murderer touched 
it the corpse would bleed anew. Babb fled in terror ere the 
ordeal was accomplished. Weary at last of his fugitive life, 


1. From the reprint of an old pamphlet, edited by Ernest E. Baker, Weston- 
super-Mare, 1884. 
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terrified in conscience, he, after a time, at a sister’s house, sent 
for the officers of justice: he declared life to be a burthen, the 
ghost of the murdered lady to be continually before him. He 
was tried at Chard, and at the common gallows near the town, 
with divers others, was executed. “He was a handsome and 
proper man”—says an eye witness—“ ascended the ladder in 
mourning apparel, and expressed so many signs of true repent- 
ance during his imprisonment, and so much patience and 
constancy at the time of his suffering, as all that had seen his 
demeanour there and his deportment at the time of his death, 
esteemed his soul in a happy condition.”! 


We close the Jacobean period with a notice of its Vicars. 


William Fairchild was closing a vicariate of 44 years when 
King James was settling himself on the throne. With the year 
of the Gunpowder Plot came Walter Charlton, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. He seems to have been entered at Gray’s Inn as 
the son and heir of a Shropshire gentleman, He was about 30 
when he came as Vicar to Ilminster, and after four years he 
passed on to the benefices of Somerton, Shepton Mallet, and 
Alresford; either he stayed but a short time in each or held 
more than one at atime. A few years after leaving Ilminster 
he became the father of a son, whom he called after his own 
name, and who was destined to become great as a physician, who 
acted in that capacity to King Charles I. at Oxford, to Charles II. 
whilst the latter was in exile, and at court after the restoration. 


In 1609 came Richard Samways (or Samwaies). He was a 
graduate of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and came to Ilmin- 
ster after a year or less at the Rectory of Wembworthy, Devon. 
His work here lasted fifteen years, and he died in office, about 
50. His son, Richard Samwaies (born here) became one of the 
most distinguished of Ilminster men. He entered his father’s 
old college at seventeen (1631-2), and seven years later became a 


1. The Author of the ‘‘ Book of the Axe,” who quotes ‘‘ Autobiography, 
&c., of Sir 8. d’ Ewes.” 
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Fellow. His lot was cast in the troublous times which we shall 
sketch in the next chapter; he was one of those who, under the 
Commonwealth, suffered great misery and hardship for their 
loyalty ; and in 1648 he was ejected from his fellowship, as a 
“helpless parson,” by the parliamentary visitors. He is earliest 
on the list of Ilminster folk who have written a book, and 
about the time when Tarlton was suffering and writing here, 
he wrote “‘England’s Faithful Reprover and Monitor,’ oct°- 
London, 1653.” A copy is in the Bodleian, and some parts of 
it will serve to light up a later chapter of our story. At the 
Restoration he returned to his fellowship: he had the degree of 
B.D. conferred on him, and was presented to the Rectory of 
Meysey-Hampton, Gloucestershire, where in 1669 he died. He 
was evidently a devout and faithful servant of God, the Jeremiah 
amongst Ilminster’s sons. He rests in Meysey-Hampton Church, 
where the wanderer may now mark his tomb in the chancel. 


The third Jacobean vicar was William Smith (1624). The 
name is so common a one that it confuses the searcher. But 
the date would fall in with that of an Oxford alumnus, of 
Bristol, who entered Baliol College in 1608. Nothing is known 
of Vicar Smith, except that he held the benefice only about 
eight years; yet these years were well into the troublous reign of 
Charles I.; and in the year when Laud became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Milton put forth the “Allegro” and “ Penseroso,” 
he was succeeded by Tarlton. 

Thus take we leave of our period for another far more 
exciting, wherein “the old order changeth . . . . and God fulfils 
Himself in many ways.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Wicartate of Zohn Tarlton 
(1633—1666). 


“Of which (trust in Gop, as a Spiritual antidote to Despaire) my selfe 
can speake both comfortably and experimentally, who being fast lock't in 
Prison (for my Kingly Fidelity) with diverse others of the Ministerial 
Function, and having not any corporall sustenance allowed us for above 
forty days together, wherewith to preserve our languishing naturall Lives, 
they all ended their dayes in the same Prison; and shortly after all their 
Deaths, my Body was from Prison enlarged, and Life from Death (under 
Gop) thereby preserved.”—JoHN TaRLton, 1648, 


ICAR Tarlton should have a memorial window in I]minster 
Church. From a little book he put forth, we gather 
that he was a person of considerable erudition ; well versed in 
Holy Scripture, able to quote in Hebrew and Greek ; somewhat 
acquainted with the classics and the ancient fathers. But his 
memory should be kept green as that of a pious soul who 
suffered severely for conscience sake; identified with the most 
suffering period of the English Church. An earthenware 
pitcher was for years preserved by his family as a memento of 
his sufferings: they agreed that a silver lip should be affixed to 
the old pitcher, for out of it a woman (braver than her fellow 
parishioners) had dared to refresh the parish priest when he 
lay in the shambles at Ilminster, extruded from his living and 
cruelly treated for faithfulness to his Church and King. The 
exciting story of his time has now to be told. 

A period in the sixteenth century, 1534 onward (see p. 65), 
was signalised by the supreme struggle with the Papacy: and 
the corresponding period of the seventeenth century, almost to 
the very year, was marked by the no less severe struggle with 
the Puritans. Out of both the English Church emerged as a 
ship out of a storm, which has kept its middle course twixt 
opposite rocks. Tarlton’s prayer at that period, one fully 
answered, if after some days of anxious waiting, was—‘ Let us 
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entreat Christ to rebuke the boisterous windes, and the raging 
waves of the turbulent Seas, wherein the now distressed 
Church of Christ (amongst us), between Scilla and Carybdis, doth 
dangerously saile: and cause unto her, with glory to Himselfe 
and rejoicing to us all, a comfortable calme.” In this struggle 
with Puritanism Tarlton suffered a long drawn out misery. 

Tarlton, or Tarleton, is the name of a family of consideration, 
belonging to the period, and of the county of Cheshire. 
Whether our John Tarlton belonged thereto, and what were his 
antecedents, the present writer has hitherto failed to discover. 
He was presented to the living of Ilminster by Frances Howard, 
Duchess of Lennox and Richmond (see p. 93), in 1633. It was 
in this year that Laud became Archbishop of Canterbury. King 
Charles was launched upon a course of absolutism, which ended 
on the scaffold. In Church and State respectively he was 
strenuously upheld by Archbishop Laud and by Wentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Strafford. Both were men of ability and 
force of character, both had lofty ideals, both were for a policy 
of “Thorough”; but both failed to read the signs of the times, 
both lacked consideration for good men on the other side: their 
policy exasperated ; each in turn, left by his master, ended life 
with calmness and dignity on the scaffold. 


(a). The Parish Records of the period.—< The flotsam and 
jetsam of history” floats about in parish books. Happily, with 
the coming of Tarlton, the churchwardens’ accounts—missing 
since 1550—have been preserved to us. These interesting 
records are written in a fair hand on parchment: the paging 
shews that many earlier skins have been destroyed; but with 
the new vicar seems to have come a new care for things, and a 
promising new start. Tarlton’s signature and that of other 
interesting personages, including the elaborate autograph of 
George Speke, attest the first year’s accounts. For each year 
there are lists of the holders of seats in the different parts of 
the church, with the rent each paid therefor; added to which 
were the “free gifts” of the parishioners, which really amounted 
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to a voluntary church rate, set out in the different tithings. A 
few special items of expenditure are here selected for their 
historical significance. 


16338. P4 for a matte for Mr. Tarleton’s seate ... 00 01 O1 
P* George Hall for the railing of the Com- 
munion Table ... ... . 02 06 00 
P* George Vicars for eietiding the Cheick 
windows ... ... pect tate OL OF-08 
P¢ for a whipp for Riches Tooke: we ase 00 00 06 
P4 for a booke that came from tae! Lord 
Bishopp ... ... 00 00 04 


P? for the frenge for the. communion paar 
(? the altar cloth) and for putting of it on 03 07 00 


P4 for the marriage Table ... ... ... ... 00 01 O01 
P4 for a bread plate for the communion ... 03 10 06 


Now here are traces of the work of Archbishop Laud. With 
much thoroughness and rigour he enforced certain orders for 
lifting the parish churches out of slovenliness and profanity. 
Reports came to him of men slouching into church with hats 
on, pigs rooting in churchyards; even (in one church) a cock 
fight in the chancel. Laud wrote to the king that, at Taplow, 
“there happened a very ill accident by reason of not having the 
communion table railed in..... In the sermon time a dog 
came to the table and took the loaf of bread prepared for the 
sacrament in his mouth and ran away with it. Some of the 
parishioners took the same from the dog and set it again on the 
table. After sermon the minister could not think fit to con- 
secrate this bread, and other, fit for the sacrament, was not to 
be had in that town, so there was no communion.”! To remedy 
this state of things churchwardens were to set the holy table at 
the east end, to set a decent rail before it so that it might be 
preserved from profanity, and at the rails the communicants 
were to receive the blessed Sacrament; for which “ popery,” as 
it was called, the archbishop was taken to task in days when he 


1. Quoted by Dean Spence—‘‘ History of the Church of England.” 
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had fallen. Here then was Tarlton’s first care: his bishop, 
Piers, was a true disciple of Laud; and the entries above given 
shew the carrying out of Laud’s instructions. The sixpenny 
whip was for Edward Locke to whip the dogs out of church; 
even the mat for the new vicar’s place, and the expenditure for 
the mending of our large windows, all mark the true spirit of 
reformation for which Laud is to be remembered. 
1638. P#4 for an ell of canvas to mend the hobby 

HOrsC. 02. ses .. 00 01 03 


P4 to Mr. Denham ‘ad J ohn Chicke for dhaie 
charges riding to Wells about the Renee 


money ia 00 15 00 

Pé John Chicke for eavaylling® about the 
Shipp money ... ... 02 00 00 

1639. P4 constable for powder and saath 4 at the 
muster at Crewkerne ax tae ace OD ORK02 


P¢ for writing a rate for the shippe money 00 02 00 
P4 to George Pittard money laid out riding 

to Wells concerning the shippe money ... 00 06 00 
P4 to Sop (?) at Chard, the apparitor, for 

carrying the certificat to Wells concerning 

of His Maj"*s Declaration about the Scotts 00 00 06 


P4 John Chick, constable, what he laid out 


att Wells about shipping money ... 00 06 02 
1640. Paid for ringing when a4 Lord Bishopp 

came in visitation ... . 00 02 00 
1641-2. Given to a distressed génilemnaa vy the 

advice of Mr. Tarlton... .. 00 02 02 
1643. Paid for a booke for the pees ma‘ fant on 

ffriday Soe eddy. 6a) Ur we eee eee §=00 00 06 


The “Hobby Horse” would be a plaything for adult rustics : 
a grotesque head attached to a canvas body, worn by the 
performer, who would career about for the scaring of the timid 
folk and the frolic of the bolder sort... In this connexion no 


1. Such a “ hobby horse was used at 8. Michael’s revel, Minehead, not 100 
years ago. See ‘‘ Horns of Honour,” F, T. Elworthy (p. 140). 
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doubt it was part of the paraphernalia of the local sports 
encouraged on Sundays. The Sabbath controversy was acute 
in the west country. Complaints were made as to church ales, 
bid ales, revels, and the like. The Bishop sent for the “ better 
clergy” to discuss the question: these made out that the customs 
were ancient, drew people together in good fellowship, and were 
a source of profit to churchwardens’ funds; should these be 
abolished there was a fear that, after evening prayer, people 
would go to “tippling houses and talk of Church and State, or 
else into conventicles.” On the other hand, certain justices of 
the county, including Sir George Speke, Sir Thomas Popham, 
William Walrond, and Lord Paulet, declared that the revival of 
these things had led to grave disorders, tippling, and quarrelling. 
They ask for further regulations.! The Lord Chief Justice issued 
a prohibition of such revels, to be read in the churches on three 
Sundays before Easter, 1633. Unhappily Laud held that such 
an order was an interfering with his authority, and probably 
because it savoured of Puritanism, which was not then revealing 
itself in very attractive guise, he obtained from the king the 
re-issue of the “ Book of Sports,” with a declaration to be read 
thereupon in church. Many of the clergy strongly opposed 
this, but the effect was to restore for a time the Sunday sports, 
morris-dancing, archery, &c. Doubtless, the “ hobby horse” at 
Ilminster had been furbished up anew in accordance with this 
royal order about sports, and played its part in the streets of 
Ilminster on Sunday afternoons and other holy days. Many 
pious souls were grieved. 


Of yet wider import are the references to “Ship Money,” and 
the journeys to Wells in consequence. As every school-boy 
knows, the raising of ship money was King Charles’s device for 
levying taxes without the consent of Parliament. It was the 
revival of an old tax for which originally seaports and maritime 
counties alone were liable, in lieu of their fitting out a contingent 


1. State Office—Domestic Papers, 1633. 
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to a national fleet. Hampden had become notorious for his 
resistence of ship money: Strode, of Barrington, stoutly resisted, 
and a cow of his was distrained upon to meet the collector’s 
demand. This neighbourhood seems to have taken part in a 
resistence which thrilled the country and contributed to bring 
on the war. 


Amongst the items given above are the latest entries in the 
register (before war broke in upon the settled order of things) 
about the king, the bishop, the vicar. The references are to the 
king’s fast; the vicar’s charity; the bishop’s duty. Alas! the 
last little knew, as he rode through the town to the ringing of 
the bells, that his son, Archdeacon Piers, would e’er long be 
reduced to selling cheese in the Market Place here, to earn a 
trifle wherewith to keep body and soul together. 


We turn with curiosity to our churchwardens’ book for the 
period when war raged. Alas! it is eloquent of the changed 
times. The “free gifts,” or church rate, which in the first year 
of Tarlton’s vicariate were £42, in 1644 have fallen to 23/7. 
The payments for seats, once £15 from nearly 300 people, have 
now dropped to 50/7. Nothing from the “Speakes” this year, 
Humphrey Walrond (the fifth—see p. 107), Henry and Elizabeth 
Sydenham (p. 109); Thos. Muttlebury dropped out for ever in 
an earlier year of the war. Little window glazing was paid for, 
not as other years; no wages to church officials; no sparrow- 
killing ; no driving dogs out of church. Almost all the money 
received, £6 2s. 7d., went for bread and wine for Holy Com- 
munion. This may speak of the faithful gathering at the altar 
frequently, in the quiet of the old church, whilst war and its 
horrors, rapine, and death were drawing ever closer; whilst the 
vicar was working out his weighty discourse on the words of 
the psalmist—“ O pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” In 1645, 
the darkest year of the war in Ilminster, we find the records 
have been taken away: a sharp knife has excised pages that 
would have been invaluable to the now disappointed chronicler. 
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In the years when Ilminster was emerging from the war-cloud 
we find significant changes. In 1646—7 it is noteworthy how 
large a proportion of those who pay the rate are widows: also 
how numerous are the payments made by sequestrators, by 
‘th’ occupiers of his estate” —marks these, of the great upheaval. 
The constable is paid up in one sum “ Hospitall money,” for 
two and a half years. Robert Horwood is paid the “ money 
lay? out in time of warr and fetch by the officers of the towne 
10s.” “Maymed souldiers” are amongst those who obtain 
relief. Payment is made to the ringers more than once “on 
acasion of some victorye attayned 2s. 6d.” It is not unlikely 
that the large sum paid in 1646 for work done to the top of the 
tower and, a little later, for “repayring the leade over the new 
gallery ” may have reference to outrages in war time. But the 
earliest payments made in 1646 were connected with the 
“taking of the covenant.” “Parchment to have the covenant 
engrossed, 2s. 4d.” “John Chicke for writing foorth of the s? 
covenant and for his paines taken in getting downe of naimes 
of the parishioners and helping in the examining of the same 
5s.” Robert Tucker is paid 1s. “for writing the bills of the 
Tythingmen’s,” who seem to have brought in those taking the 
covenant. John Gray also gets 5s. “for getting downe of many 
of the parishioners’ names.”' Add to the above, that there 
drop out from the churchwardens’ usual list of church “imple- 
ments” all such items as surplices, prayer books, “carpet for 
communion table,” &c.; that there is no expenditure for wine 
for Holy Communion; and that, in 1647-8, the rate includes a 
payment from “the occupiers of the vicaridge,” and you need 
not to read between the lines in order to see that a new order 
of things had been set up in and about the parish church, and 
that the vicar had been deprived and forced out. But we turn 
back to describe the war itself. 


1. The taking of the covenant was the price paid by the Parliament to 
Scotland for the help which the latter gave against the king. The covenant 
included the abolition of Episcopacy, the setting up of Presbyterianism. The 
Commons swore to it in 8. Margaret's, Westminster, September, 1643. 
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(B). The Civil War around and in Ilminster.—The war 
clouds gathered thickly in the summer of 1642. We climb, in 
thought, the Beacon Hill, to watch. We stretch out the rod 
and mark a circuit that will just take in the Marshall’s Elme 
on Polden Hill, some 16 miles distant: and within that circuit 
some of the most thrilling events in the great rebellion took 
place. In the three or four years that followed on August, 1642, 
most of the great leaders, on both sides, passed and re-passed 
over the area described—king, princes, the Marquess of Hertford, 
Lord Goring the profligate, Lord Hopton the irreproachable, 
Lord Essex, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Cromwell, Waller, Weldon. 
The first blood in the whole war, even before the king set up 
his standard at Nottingham, was shed at that Marshall’s Elme, 
and long after the battle of Naseby, which settled the king’s 
fate, troops were still being collected at Chard, to pass on west- 
ward, till the war died out, in that direction, in 1646. 

The gentry round, almost to a man, were for the king: Speke, 
Walronds, Sidenbams, Warres, our own lord of the manor (the 
Marquess of Hertford), Lord Paulet; these raised money, food, and 
forces. The woollen traders were probably with the Parliament ; 
the exactions of Charles had vexed them. Taunton was a thorn 
in the side of the Royalists; still more so was Lyme Regis. 
Far west, Plymouth was against the king’s cause, but beyond, 
again, was a fine force of Cornishmen, who had risen for the 
royal cause, and were early drawn into this district. The 
depredations of the troops, wherever they spread, must have 
been appalling, especially on the part of “Goring’s crew.” From 
quiet homesteads, horses, cattle, clothing were pillaged; the 
violence, rapine, were intolerable. Hence in the district the 
body, called “Clubmen,” a force banded together to protect 
their own, especially from the violence of Goring’s Horse. They 
sided with neither combatant: were known by the white ribands 
in their hats and credited with the doggerel rhyme— 

“If ye offer to plunder or take our cattle, 
Be you assured we'll give you battle.”? 


1, “Battle of OQrewkerne”—Rev. R. Holme, Som. Arch. Proeeedings (vol. xvii.) 
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The first bloodshed (Thursday) August 4th, 1642—Our 
Marquess,! with Lord Paulet, Sir Ralph Hopton, and others “ of 
prime quality,” was at Wells: sent thither by the king to 
publish the “Commission of Array,” for the raising of forces. 
He had 500 horse, 300 well-armed foot. Assembled on the 
Mendips behind were 40,000, it is said; chiefly a mixed multi- 
tude, men and women, armed with such weapons as dung-forks: 
but with a useful back bone of troops from Bristol. They were 
there to fight “the Papists”: officered by young gentlemen who 
are ready to lie in furze bushes in the open by night. Sir John 
Horner, Mr. Popham, Mr. Strode, and other ardent parliamen- 
tarians, hold chief commands. A troop of irregular recruits 
from the trained bands, estimated at 500, is passing from 
Bridgwater to join them: when they reach Polden Hill, they 
are espied by a patrol from Wells, commanded by Sir John 
Stowell, Sir John Paulet, and Colonel Lunsford, who are guard- 
ing the western side, and “ranging” about to bring in horses. 
Lunsford, seeing that his troop was vastly outnumbered, placed 
himself in ambush in a pit by the roadside with twenty troopers 
armed with carbines. The fire of these musketeers upon the 
unwary men from the west caused the first killing and wounding 
in the Civil War: at Marshall’s Elme, on Polden Hill. The 
troop was thrown into alarm, men dropped their arms and fled. 
Two were seen to be killed, and the next day two others were 
found dead in some corn close by, 14 more were wounded, and 
Captain Preston was taken prisoner, together with 15 horse 
and 30 muskets. This bloodshed, and certain “ bravado” and 
“pranckes” of the Cavaliers at Shepton Mallet, alarmed the 
multitude on Mendip; but the Marquess withdrew from Wells, 
and the Mendip men, who had spent the night in singing and 
prayer, entered with great joy. They broke down the painted 
windows in the cathedral, sacked the palace, damaging organs 
and pictures; one of these last, supposed to represent the Virgin 


1. ‘Civil War in Somerset”—E. Green (vol. xiv, of the Proceedings). 
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Mary, was put on a spear and carried about in derision. Thus 
the Civil War opened—a few days after, Charles set up his 
standard at Nottingham. 


In September, 1642, war came nearer. There was fierce 
fighting by Yeovil (Babylon Hill), whilst Sir R. Hopton held 
Sherborne Castle: at night on the 8th, Royalists with lanterns 
and candles moved over the field burying many slain: a few 
days after, the Parliamentarians lost 140. But on the 22nd 
the Royalist troops in force, under Lord Hertford and Hopton, 
marched through Hinton, and (we suppose) Ilminster, for 
Minehead.!' These fights were supplemented by a diligent 
search for secreted arms. 


The Parliamentary party at work over the district search- 
img for secreted arms. They report their “weekly taske” in 
letters to the House of Commons.? In one such, detailing their 
proceedings at Taunton, Bradford, Wellington, Bridgwater, Bath, 
&c., they set forth that some of the commissioners, with a 
sufficient company of horse and foot, had searched the towns 
underwritten, viz: Glastonbury, Ilchester, Ilminster, Shepton 
Mallet, Chard, Crewkerne, South and North Petherton, &c. The 
trained bands had been ordered to be in attendance. The first 
two of these towns were fruitful in results: a farmer was sent 
to gaol at Ilchester “for his secresie,” for 100 men’s armour of 
horse and foot were secreted in his house, which he declared to 
be his lord’s. In Ilminster and Shepton Mallet, it was reported, 
“there are divers other poore Recusants, but none able to buy 
or maintaine armes.” So at Chard, also, there were met 
together Mr. Martins, Dr. Henry Rosewell, Mr. Preston, and Mr. 
Symes, who were accompanied with the trained bands, and 
searched the parson of the parish, his house, and found there 50 
men’s armour; in Mr. Coleman’s house, 100 men’s armour, &c., 


1.—Sir Ralph Hopton’s Campaign—Som. Record Soc. (vol. 18), 


2.—A copy of a letter read in the House of Commons, August 16th, 1642, 
ordered to be printed. 
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&c.; all which was sent to Taunton Castle. The visit to the 
Lord Paulet’s is then described—“ but the gentry and servants 
thence would not obey their authoritie but bid them be gone 
wherein they would let bullets fly amongst them, and would not 
let any of the trayned band to enter the said house: hereupon 
one of the band shot a bullet against the Porthouse doore, never- 
theless they would not open it, at length they broke it open, 
and one of the trained band was killed: 50 persons therein, 
gentry and servants, were found, 10 light horse, and 150 men’s 
armour.” The vast store gathered in the week’s search’ was 
deposited at Taunton, to be used for the defence of the county. 


From September, 1642, to the spring of 1644, the war feeling 
must have become intensified in the district. But the Siege of 
Taunton is the only event of importance which is recorded. 


The first Siege of Taunton, May, 1643.—For months past 
training and drilling had been going on at Taunton on behalf 
of the Parliament; 5000 of the county trained bands were in 
garrison, out-works were begun, guns were to be placed there- 
upon, when Sir Ralph Hopton* marched with a Royalist force 
from Cornwall to Chard.* Here he was joined by our marquess 
(Hertford) with another force from Oxford. The united troops 
swept over from Chard—whether through Ilminster or along the 
hill-tops we do not know—4,000 foot, 2,000 horse, 300 dragoons, 
16 field pieces, to Taunton. The Parliamentary colonel of the 
district, Edward Popham, was at Glastonbury; a messenger 
arrives from him, he had no force sufficient to encounter the 
Royalists, the soldiers were to quit Taunton, bring off the 
ammunition, and throw the ordnance into the castle moat. 
“No,” said the Tauntonians: and they rose, kept guard, and 
prevented the soldiers from leaving. But suddenly the enemy 


1, There were armour for 1800 men, saddles for 150 horses, money, £10,000. 
2. Hopton’s motto was ‘‘I will strive to serve my soveraigne king.” 


8. Hopton was wounded, this month of May, in the desperate conflict with 
the Parliamentary troops, under Waller, at Landsdowne Hill, Bath. 
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appeared in force, and “stroke such a terrour,” that when the 
town was summoned, surrender was agreed to upon conditions. 
Sir John Stowell became governor. 


Beaminster and Lyme.—In 1644, events thickened. Both 
Royalists and Roundheads, in considerable force, passed through 
Chard and spread out into the district. Lyme Regis “a little 
vile fishing town, defended by a small ditch” (as Clarendon calls 
it), had become notorious: it early had declared for the Par- 
liament, and was extremely active in harassing the king’s posts 
at Axminster, Bridport, Honiton, &c. The king from Bristol 
sent Prince Maurice with a strong detachment to reduce Lyme. 
Being quartered at Beaminster, on their way, on April 14th 
(Palm Sunday), the soldiery fired one of the thatched houses, 
and the whole town was reduced to a blackened ruin in a 
couple of hours: the undisciplined troops plundering what was 
not burnt. Certain French and Irish were, it is said, attached 
to the Cornish force under the prince’s command, and the mixed 
body fell out amongst themselves; a random shot into the 
old thatch causing the conflagration. Lord Paulet aided Prince 
Maurice in his assault upon Lyme. Operations were carried 
on till the 15th June, when the approach of Lord Essex and 
the Parliamentary army caused the Royalists to draw off all 
their forces and retire to Exeter. Extraordinary courage was 
shewn by the townsfolk of Lyme, men and women alike. The 
praise of the women, at the siege, was sung by one James 
Strong (about whom much hereafter, for he figures as preacher 
at Ilminster), in a miserable poetic effusion, called “Joanereidos, 
or the femimine valour..... in westerne women at the siege 
of Lyme..... defying the merciless enemy .... . fighting 
against them in garrison towns; sometimes carrying stones, anon 
tumbling of stones over the works of the enemy when they 
have been scaling them, some carrying powder, others charging 


1. This from Som. Arch. Proceedings, E. Green (vol. xxv.) 
2. Sprigge’s ‘‘ Anglia Rediviva,” quoted in ‘‘ Book of the Axe” (p. 114). 
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pieces,” etc., etc. It was published first in 1645, and a club of 
gentlemen composed verses on the author’s work. It opens— 
“Come, reader, wilt thou see how grace 
Through sable veile shewes comeliest face : 
Women’s vertues to the west 
Like grapes nere drop till they were prest. 
One rib of Adam there is growne 
Like cadmus teeth where they were sowne; 
Almost an army, they have spent 
Prayers and prayse for Parliament.” 
and after hundreds of lines of rodomontade, fierce plunges at 
“ Rome’s beasts,” &c., it closes— 
“Farewell rare paramours, I must confesse 
Vertue’s perfection claymes a purer dresse ; 
Stand fast awhile, the nuptiall chambers sweeping, 
To welcome those to joy that now stand weeping.” 
Lord Essex now appears in the district at the head of the 
Parliamentary forces. A man of great popularity, especially in 
London, he yet shewed no military capacity, but encountered 
‘a succession of shameful disasters.” Not needed at Lyme, he 
turned aside hither, through Crewkerne, Chard, Axminster; 
thence on an ill-fated expedition into Cornwall. 


But, earlier than this, the king came. As he came through 
Ilchester to Chard, we hope he did not avoid Ilminster. In 
spite of his faults and blunders, a pathetic interest gathers 
round King Charles. Did the bells in our old church tower 
ring out for him? Did the Ilminster folk flock out to greet 
him? Was it then that was kindled in the heart of Vicar 
Tarlton that reverent loyalty which he expresses in his book ? 
It was about Tuesday, 23rd July, in 1644: the entry in 
Symonds’ “ Diary”* runs—“ His Majestie marched from hence 
[Kingsmoor, a myle from Ivelchester, where, by command of the 


1. Lord Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England” (chap. i.) 


2. Symonds, with the king; and Joshua Sprigge, with Fairfax, are almost 
the forerunners of the modern war correspondent, 
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sheriff, the posse comitatus had met and appointed commanders] 
to Chard, a pretty faire towne ..... The king lay at Chard, 
his troope at Sir Robert Brett’s house, the manor of Whit 
Stanton, a fayre old stone hawse.”! Passing west the king met 
with complete success, Essex was compelled to surrender to the 
royal army at Lostwithiel. In the autumn of the same year his 
majesty returned. At Exeter he took measures for “restraining” 
the strongholds of Plymouth, Taunton, and Lyme, which were 
“thorns in the side” of the Royalists. “He hovered about 
Chard” from September 24th to 30th, waiting for supplies, food, 
and clothing for his poor impoverished army. The King’s 
Guards, a distinguished troop of horse, all sons of gentlemen, 
and commanded by a younger son of Lord Lennox, was quartered 
at South Petherton. This sojourn at Chard is described 
in the Court Mercwry’—“The king’s forces are drawne 
from Excester, on this side Chard, neare the place where Sir 
William Waller [at the head of the Parliamentary forces in the 
west] now is.” “His army, through flux and other diseases, 
doth much decrease. The Cornish will not come out of Corn- 
wall, nor the Devonshire men out of their county.” Clarendon 
says that their hovering about Chard cost the king dear, 
otherwise he might have reached his winter quarters at Oxford 
before the enemy was strong enough to stop him. 

However, he moved out on September 30th. Symonds, one 
of those who had stayed at Petherton, relates in his diary—“ The 
king left Chard and kepte the roade, dyned at Lord Paulet’s 
(Hinton) and went that night to South Porret (Perrott)... .. 
The king lay this night at Mr. Gibbs his hawse..... The 
troope that night six myles off, at Oveshott (Evershot).” Hn route 
he met Prince Rupert, who conveyed to him the tidings of 


1. Symonds was one of the King’s Guard who took notes of the places on 
the marches. The note is quoted from “ The Book of the Axe” (page 478), 
Symonds’s Original MS. in B.M. 

2. ‘*Court Mercury,” Sept. 28th and Oct. 3rd (quoted by Pulman). 


3. Dr. Norris—‘‘ South Petherton ” (p. 78). 
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disaster in the north, the defeat of his forces at Marston Moor. 
Thence he moves on his way towards Sherborne Lodge, “the 
brave seat of the Earle of Bristoll.” So he passes, coming west 
no more; passes to his melancholy fate; the breaking up of his 
every earthly hope; to imprisonment and contumely; the 
wintry walk across St. James Park; the scaffold outside White- 
hall. He had issued a proclamation at Chard, in which he held 
out hopes of a “speedy peace”: for him such came never, on 
this side the grave. 

The energy of the garrison of Lyme was demonstrated by 
the fact that hardly had the king left Chard when a party from 
Lyme dashed into the town, took certain prisoners, with eleven 
of the king’s saddle horses, and made off. Dr. Norris tells us 
that in this same September certain retreating Parliamentary 
forces harried the town of South Petherton, desecrating the 
Church, breaking beautiful and historical windows, mutilating 
the old monuments, destroying the organ.”! 


The second Siege of Taunton.—This occupied the last 
quarter of 1644. On the approach of the Earl of Essex into 
the district, in the summer of 1644, the Royalists withdrew 
their forces; and a party of horse, under Sir Robert Pye and 
Col. Robert Blake, moved across the scene from Lyme. On 
9th July the eighty king’s men left in the garrison surrendered 
to the Parliament, after only a feeble resistance of a few days. 
Again Taunton becomes troublesome to the king’s outposts. 
3,000 Royalists, added to by a force of Devonians, under Col. 
Windbam, were told off to blockade the town. Cannon was 
rolled up from Bridgwater and Exeter. Within, a troop of horse 
and the country folk from the district round made up 1,000; and 
a heroic defence began, varied by a sally on the north side, when 
100 Royalists were snatched up into the garrison, and a defiant 
message sent, to the effect—“If you want them fed send in 
provisions : failing this, they will starve.” Thrice the besiegers 


1. ‘South Petherton,” by Dr. Norris (p. 78). 
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attacked, then the outworks fell, brave though the defence had 
been. The castle alone remained; Blake held out; troops in 
relief were promised, looked for ardently; but not till 9th Dec. 
did the deliverer reach Dorchester, en route for the beleaguered 
garrison. Then the Royalists drew off to Chard and beyond, in 
disorder, and towards Bridgwater: hay, oats, and 100 arms left 
behind. So on the 14th of December the determined little 
garrison was relieved, after a three months’ siege.’ 


The War in Ilminster—The parish seems to have become 
battle ground in the late 1644. On September 6th, Sir William 
Waller writes to the Parliament from Taunton. He was 
expecting troops from the Isle of Wight: these were to ship 
themselves to Poole, or the nearest landing place to Salisbury. 
This he had appointed his next rendezvous, because it was 
convenient for joining the Dorset forces at I/minster; he had 
in view to surprise Prince Maurice and Doddington at Bridg- 
water, and to interpose between them and his lieut-general. He 
cries out for more horses. Ilminster was in the thick of it. 
Just before Christmas, Dec. 23rd, the Parliamentary Committee 
wrote to Major-Gen. Holborne—* We consider you have done 
good service in relieving Taunton, and hope you will have 
opportunity of further service there. There is order given for 
1,200 horse and dragoons and 600 foot to march to your 
assistance, which may enable you to garrison [/minster or other 
place as you shall think fit. We have full confidence in your 
judgment to do that which is best for the public service.* 

Thus a garrison was contemplated in the town; and, within 
a day or two of the close of the year, when the war clouds grew 
to their darkest, a capture of Royalist troops was made: writing 
from Weymouth, Jan. 5th, 1645, George Alleyn writes to Giles 
Greene, M.P.—“ As for news, not much at present. The enemy 
lies at Chard, where they intend to form a garrison, if not 


1. “Siege of Taunton,” E. Green, Som. Arch. Proceedings (vol. xxv.) 
2. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1644 (p. 196). 
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removed, and our forces lie at Taunton, betwixt whom much 
has not passed, only the last week a party of our horse fell upon 
their quarters at Ilminster aud took 150 horse and some 
prisoners, and Col. Ames Paulet hardly escaped.” ! 


1645 was now come, and spring brought the third Siege 
of Taunton. The Royalists, under Sir Richard Grenville, had 
6,000 men outside. Trenches were dug, men working night 
and day. Cannon and musketry began to play on the town 
“as if besieged by a wall of fire.” Grenville was wounded ; 
wherefure every man, woman, and child who came outside the 
town was to be savagely hanged. The command was given to 
Sir John Berkley. Relief was despatched by the Parliament 
from London, and auxiliaries from Lyme. Goring’s attacking 
force was 8,000, but many were country folk pressed into the 
service, put in front and drivea forward under threat of being 
hanged: and some preferred the hanging. The “ butcheries, 
rapes, and robberies” of his troops caused an outcry. It “made 
one’s heart ache to hear the talk of any who came from 
Somerset.”* But Goring was called off, and the irreproachable 
Hopton was in command. News of the coming of a relief force, 
under Fairfax, led the besiegers to make a desperate attack ; 
the strongest part of the town was taken, and this was fired in 
order to alarm the stubborn garrison who still held out; but 
the wind helped them, and turned the flames. Again an 
onslaught : “nothing was heard but thunder, and nothing was 
seen but fire.” After hours of desperate fighting the defenders 
only retained the church, castle, Maiden’s fort, and one entrench- 
ment in the Market Place. Hence came “showers of lead that 
filled the trenches with the filthy carcases of the besiegers.” 
Hopton offers terms; Goring was returning; but Blake has 
“‘four pairs of boots, and will eat three of them before” he will 
yield. Fire had been kindled by traitors within; the stronghold 
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was in the last gasp; and then relief came. <A part of Fairfax’s 
army, under Colonels Weldon and Graves, had advanced through 
Chard to Pitminster, Trull, Orchard; the men were almost shoe- 
less, the lanes difficult, the days hot; night came, they were 
quartered at places in the district; little rest had they, longing 
for the dawn; and on Sunday, May 11th, they move on to the 
rescue. The Royalists, thinking that the whole of Fairfax’s 
army was on them, had raised the siege, and had thrown down 
trees in their retreat to arrest the progress of the deliverers. 
Weldon entered the town on the 12th, joy beyond words greeted 
him, 1,000 country folk came in from their hiding places. But 
who shall describe Taunton then: its melancholy condition after 
the 94 days’ siege? Its ruins, its half-starved inhabitants. The 
thatch of the houses had been used to feed the horses; bed-cords 
had been used for match; there were but two more barrels of 
powder. The story runs—“There was one hog left in the town, 
which poor half-starved animal was whipped round the walls 
and made to cry in different places, to deceive the besiegers 
into a belief that fresh supplies had been thrown in.”! From 
our hill-tops would be seen the flames of Taunton ; and terror- 
stricken Ilminster folk could listen to the latest tidings as these 
came in from day to day. 

No sooner had the more exciting scenes in the terrible drama 
at Taunton closed, than attention was directed to the opposite 
direction, to operations at Petherton Bridge, and banks of the 
four rivers. 


Goring’s “fantastical accident.’—After the raising of the 
Siege of Taunton, troops of both sides passed over the district. 
The deliverers were partly left in Taunton, the rest moved 
quietly eastward. These were caught in the toils of Goring 
and would have been almost exterminated, but two troops of 
Goring’s, by mistake, fought one another for a couple of hours 
before finding out that they were of the same side. Goring, 


1. Savage—‘‘ History of Taunton” (p. 415). But the account of the siege 
is chiefly taken from Som. Arch. Soc, Proceedings, E. Green (vol, xxv.) 
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moving with his forces, probably through chester, had appeared 
on the other side of the Parret. He shall tell his own story 
thence—‘“I shall beseech you to inform the Prince (of Wales) 
that I am kept from destroying the greatest part of the rebels’ 
army by the most fantastical accident that has happened since 
the war began. Yesternight (May 19th) I sent Sir William 
Courtney with a party of 1,000 horse and dragoons to pass over 
the river (Parret) about Merriott, and fall upon the enemy’s 
rear, while I attempted the bridge at Pedderton (South Pether- 
ton) with the rest of the army. We disputed at the bridge 
part of the night, and the rebels had drawn away their army 
when it began to get dark, and the party they left in the rear 
of the bridge disguised their intention so well that we could not 
know they were drawn away till broad day. They broke down 
the bridge, but we mended it and I passed over, with my own 
brigade of horse and the Irish tertia, in pursuit of the rebels, 
giving order for the rest of the army to follow me with all 
possible expedition. Only by the way having notice that there 
were two troops of the enemy’s horse which were (stationed) at 
a pass on our side of the way, I sent my brother (Col. George) 
Porter, with one regiment of my brigade, to fall upon them, 
whilst Lord Wentworth and myself, with three regiments of 
horse, fell into the rear of the enemy’s whole body at Ilminster, 
supposing that the rest of the army had followed me, but I 
know not yet by what teaching or mistake the rest of the army, 
both horse and foot, that were following me with great eagerness, 
had a command brought to them to take the way of Crookhorne 
(Crewkerne), saying that the enemy was marched that way, and 
that some of our parties were engaged: by which means the 
great part of our horse and foot that could come up fell upon 
Sir Wm. Courtney’s party, when they skirmished almost two 
hours before they knew one another ”—[This unhappy skirmish 
took place within a mile of Hinton, where a party of Weldon’s 
horse (Roundheads) was stationed]'—“ my party did as much 


1, Joshua Sprigg, the Puritan chronicler- ‘‘ Anglia Rediviva.” 
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with the enemy, and I dare confidently say if I had had 200 
musketeers with those few more (which) was there, I had cut off 
500 of the enemy’s horse which brought up the rear, besides 
what might have happened to the whole body, for after they 
had beaten back our forlorn hope twice, we routed them, but 
having to pursue them through such narrow winding lanes that 
their musketeers saved them. In that unlucky mistake between 
our horse and Courtney we had 10 men killed and Col. Thornhill 
dangerously wounded, which is much more than the rest where 
I was. I had two men killed, a common soldier taken prisoner, 
and Capt. Plowman dangerously hurt. All our parties took 
some of the prisoners of the enemy’s and killed more; many of 
their foot scattered about the country and some of their horse 
and foot got into Lyme, tho’ the greater number got into 
Taunton,” etc. This letter was written from Chard, 20th May, 
1645: the writer has had so little sleep, he says further, that he 
cannot forecast events at Taunton, but if active measures be 
taken on the other side of that town “the changing of quarters 
in the rebels will be like the desire of dying men to change 
their beds.”? 


Where exactly the narrow lanes were, spoken of above, is not 
clear; it would seem between here and Taunton. Anyway, 
this looks like warfare on Ilminster soil. 


Lord Goring now controlled the whole district; vast reinforce- 
ments were sent to him, 5,000 foot, 4,000 horse; the country 
round had these forced upon them for weeks. Goring proposed 
to renew the attack on Taunton; he asked that prayers might 
be offered for him in all churches, and then, in the close neigh- 
bourhood, gave himself up to a debauch. So it went on for 
weeks, men were running away faster than they came when news 
of the fatal Battle of Naseby reached the west, and, quickly after, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, with Oliver Cromwell as his second in 


1. Sir John Goring to Sir John Lord Culpepper—Domestic Papers, P.R. 
Office, 
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command, appears on the scene, encamped between Beaminster 
and Crewkerne. Cromwell was at the head of his troopers 
called the “New Model”: all men of religion, of the new 
“Independents”; they were stern, grim, fanatical, but self- 
disciplined and fearless; they could be trusted equally not to 
wrong a young servant maid, and not to spare a painted church 
window. These had won the field of Marston Moor for the 
Parliament; they came hither to relieve Taunton; they will 
win the Battle of Langport, and take Bridgwater, whilst the 
jealousies and quarrels of the Royalist commanders will 
jeopardize the king’s cause. 


Fighting on the four rivers—Rowing up the Parret from 
Bridgwater, at a distance of some ten miles, the oarsman would 
reach the old town of Langport. From beyond this point the 
waters come down in four streams, from four directions, enclosing 
an area in shape like an open fan. From the left flows the 
Ivel, on which, at a distance of seven miles, stands Ivelchester 
or Ilchester; from the right is the Ile, on which, at nine miles 
from Langport, is Ilminster. Between these two the upper part 
of the Parret, on which is South Petherton, Merriott, and not 
far off, Crewkerne: whilst running into the Upper Parret is 
the Yeo, on which, at a distance of eleven miles from Langport, 
is Yeovil. All this forms the scene of a week’s military 
operations (Friday, July 4th, to the Thursday after), that left a 
very distinct mark on the campaign of 1645. The garrisons 
on the rivers, held by the Royalists, were at Bridgwater, 
Burrough Bridge, Langport, and Ilchester. 


A newspaper of the day reads—-“ This day (July 9th) there 
came letters from Sir J. Fairfaxes armie which certifie that since 
Goring’s advance, after he had drawne (from Taunton) off as 
farre as Blacke Down, in hopes our men would have drawn out 
and engaged. But he returned again and had hot skirmishes. 
Our forces gave him entertainment and killed abundance of his 
men, and on Thursday noone (he) drewe off again, facing the 
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town (Taunton) till night, and quartered on Fryday night at 
Iminster.”? 


By great negligence Goring’s foot had mouldered away before 
Taunton, but his cavalry was strong and had been indulged 
even to excess. The army of Fairfax and Cromwell that same 
Friday night were encamped in a field between Beaminster 
and Crewkerne, and from one of their prisoners they had learned 
the situation of the enemy. 


“On Saturday, the 5th,..... we marched with the whole 
body toward Crookhorne, having sent early in the morning a 
party of 2,000 horse and dragoons, under the command of Col. 
Fleetwood, to discover the enemies’ motion and take advantage 
of his reere, if it were given. The party marched to Pedderton 
(South Petherton), alarmed the enemy, and drove them first 
over Pedderton Bridge, then to Long-lode and so over that 
bridge, which made the enemy face about and bring up their 
foot, who, with the advantage of some works cast up, made good 
the bridge against our horse and dragoons. After this, a brigade 
of foot was commanded to march..... which they obeyed 
most cheerfully, and advanced as far as Pedderton; but they 
being extreme weary, and the night coming on, strong guards 
were placed at the bridge, and the almost tired horse drawn into 
their quarters it being a country so full of strait passages that 
it is very hard to engage an unwilling enemy.”* 


Sunday the 6th, the Day of Rest, was broken by many 
arrivals of stirring intelligence, and drums were to beat at 4 
o’clock on Monday morning. The Royalists across the Parret 
had retreated farther, to Ilchester and Lode Bridge. The 
ground near the streams was marshy, the bridges guarded by 
strong garrisons. How should the Parliamentary army cross 
the waters to turn the enemy’s flank? A passage was effected 


1. ‘Perfect Occurrences,” newspapers for 1645—quoted in ‘‘ The Book of 
the Axe” (p. 259). 


2. ‘*A perfect Diurnall ””—quoted by Pulman. 
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high up, near Yeovil, and on the Tuesday both armies were on 
the other side, the Royalists retreating from Ilchester, after an 
attempt to burn it down. 


The Surprise at Ilford or Ilemore.—On this Tuesday, the 
8th, Goring, either with a view of attacking Crewkerne, or of 
getting into Taunton by surprise, made a rapid counter-march on 
Ilminster. General Massey was promptly despatched by Fairfax 
from Ilchester “to streighten the enemies’ quarters and to hinder 
them from any plundering exercise.” On Wednesday morning 
the “ever-ready Massey” came with a troop to Ilminster, and 
there, at a spot near Ilford Bridges (or at Ilemore), he surprised 
the Royalist troopers under Porter, at a moment when altogether 
off their guard. It was about noon-day, and those days were 
very hot, the horses were grazing in the meadows, some of the 
soldiers were asleep, some were bathing, and the rest quietly 
strolling about the fields. Massey’s force was upon them, led 
through a narrow gap. About 500 were captured, including 
Lieut.-Gen. Porter, who had commanded a division at Marston 
Moor. Goring himself was nearly taken prisoner and received 
a sword cut on his ear, but by desperate riding he contrived to 
escape to Langport. Clarendon says that “this noon-day 
surprise at the foot of a hill, where anyone approaching could 
be discerned half-a-mile off, and the rout at Langport, were two 
of the most supine and unsoldierly defeats that were ever 
known.”?! 


The Battle of Langport.—This was fought on Thursday, 
July 10th, in a field a mile beyond the town, on High Ham 
side. The respective armies were placed on two opposite hills, 
between them a lane with high hedges, and running down to, 
and across, a brook, swollen by recent rains. Down this narrow 
lane Cromwell’s Ironsides charged, and the opposing troopers 
hurled themselves upon one another at the lane end, and fought 


1. ‘History of the Rebellion” (Book ix.) See also Dr. Norris on ‘‘ The 
Battle of Langport,” Som. Arch. Soc. Proceedings (vol. xl.) 
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desperately hand to hand with swords. The Royalist army fled 
in confusion, running through Langport Street, and setting fire 
to the town in order to check the foe. But Cromwell and his 
Tronsides dashed through the street between rows of burning 
houses, the flames making arches over the horses’ heads. Ona 
green meadow, two miles beyond the town, called Aller Drove, 
the Royalists made a stand, but broke at the first charge and 
were chased over the plains of Sedgmoor, to within two miles 
of Bridgwater.1_ Goring left some of his men with the garrison 
there, and harassed by the clubmen (“who gathered like 
vulturs ” upon him, “infested his march, knocking all stragglers 
or wearied soldiers on the head”),* he fled to Barnstaple and 
gave himself up to drink. Of the Royalist troops at Langport, 
300 were killed, 1400 were taken, 100 inferior officers; 40 
standards and colours, 4000 arms and 1200 horses were taken. 
The Parliamentary forces lost 20 men, killed, 14 or 16 wounded. 
The fate of the royal cause in the west was largely determined 
at Langport. 

News of the defeat of Goring’s troop at Langport reached 
the king at Raglan Castle, at the same moment when he heard 
that the Scottish army was marching towards Worcester. He 
made for the riverside at Chepstow for a boat to come to Bristol, 
but the quarrels of the princes turned him to Cardiff-—thither 
followed quickly news of the loss of Bridgwater, a place that 
had been deemed impregnable. 


The Siege of Bridgwater—The governor (Windham) is 
accounted as inexcusable that during three years he had taken 
so little pains to fortify the town. Fairfax took it in a week. 
But a shot from a woman’s musket almost changed the ccurse 
of our national history. Cromwell had a narrow escape. Fairfax 
and he were reconnoitring on the 12th July, when Mrs. 
Windham, the governor’s wife, fired and killed a man who was 
standing next to Cromwell, and the shot was taken up warm. 


1. Markham’s “ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax,” quoted in ‘‘ Book of the 
Axe (p. 265). 
2. Olarendon. 
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The attack upon the town was fierce, and was stubbornly 
defended. The call to surrender was answered by Mrs. Windham, 
who had been nurse to Prince Charles—* These breasts gave 
suck to Prince Charles, they shall never be at your mercy, we 
will hold it to the last.” The castle was nearly levelled to the 
ground; 40 guns were planted on the walls, houses were fired 
by grenades, much blood was shed, and the governor defended 
with much courage; but on 22nd July the garrison yielded. 
Amongst 1000 prisoners taken were 120 officers, about 50 
gentlemen of note, “a good store of fat priests,” two bishops 
it is said, were amongst them. Here we find the Ilminster 
gentry: Col. H. Walrond, Henry Sydenham (of Donyat), Philip 
Sydenham, Will. Sydenham, all are amongst the 50 gentlemen ; 
whilst Wm. Sydenham, Curate, and the Dean of Wells were 
amongst the clergy, and, as it would seem, Tarlton was also 
amongst them.* 

Col. H. Walrond and Captain Bryan accepted a sum of money 
to go beyond the sea, to Barbados. Mr. Walrond, Mr. Warre, 
Major Sydenham and Mr. Speke? were four of the six hostages 
given up: these were sent on to London, and we find them some 
months after as prisoners in the Gatehouse, Westminster. Plate 
and goods of much value was sent to London and sold, enough 
to give 5/- to each man who had taken part in the storming of 
the place. 

The Parliamentary army marched to Martock, where they 
rested on Sunday, July 27th, and a thanksgiving service was 
held for the success at Bridgwater. Tradition related that the 
troopers also amused themselves by setting free small birds in 
the body of the Church and trying to shoot them with their 
firelocks. When the church was restored the carved wood-work 
of the nave roof was full of the slugs or shots of the period, 
and skeletons of birds in the hollow parts, preserved by the 
dust of ages.’ 

1, Proceedings of Com. for Compounding (p. 13885). 


2. Proceedings for Comp. (pp. 926, 1040, and 1249). 
3. Dr. Norris—‘‘ South Petherton ”’ (p. 85). 
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With the fall of Bridgwater, and also that of Bristol on 
11th September, Somerset was practically in the hands of the 
Parliamentarians. The Royalists were operating further west, 
but the jealousies of their leaders, the insolence vf Goring in 
his “hours of jollity,” the lack of cohesion, the lawless violence 
and rapacity of “Goring’s Crew,” lost the king’s cause in the 
west. In October the army of Fairfax was at Chard for some 
days; and during the night of the 13th—14th, Lord Goring, 
Lord Wentworth, and their bravest troopers made a plucky 
night attack from Exeter. They passed through Honiton at 
midnight, the extreme darkness favouring them, and so reached 
Blackdown. Knowing the country well, they came upon the 
outposts of Fairfax by an obscure route, capturing 40 foot and 
20 dragoons, and retiring before the alarm could be given.! 
Further plans were still being suggested at Exeter, whither the 
Prince of Wales was gone, but the news of the fall of Bristol 
cast the Royalists, everywhere, upon their faces: it came as an 
earthquake. Goring, at the end of November, left Exeter for 
France, “for the recovery of his health,” followed by the 
denunciations of the Royalists, who set him down as a traitor 
to the cause, the betrayer of the west.‘ 


The subsequent events of the war were removed from the 
district, and therefore need not burden the Ilminster chronicler. 
The movements of the Prince of Wales in the west, the 
command of the gallant Lord Hopton over the wicked and 
ruined Royalist forces left by Goring, the closing of the enemy 
round Exeter early in 1646, were the beginnings of the end. 
Charles gave himself up to his enemies, May, 1646, and his 
cause was virtually lost. 


Dark thoughts of the war are suggested by the following 
payments made out of the Ilminster Poor Rate of the time— 


1. Sprigge, quoted in ‘‘ Book of the Axe” (p. 633). 
2. Clarendon, Book IX. 
3. Sir John Berkeley surrendered Exeter, 9th April, 1646, 
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1644. “Paid Richard Larcombes wife for Burying a 
child left in the Towne by a Strange woman 
w" followed after the armie” ... ... ... 13 04 
«Wn Willyams towards the charge w" tia was 
att in hyering one to attend on a strange 
woman which was delivered of a child when 


she came to his bouse w" souldiers” ... ... 02 00 
“Paid for a shrowde: for a souldier w® died in 
his Maty’s service”... ... 01 00 


[Other soldiers’ shvsady paid foxy 


“Paid Widow Chicke towards the clothing of 
the troopers child” sc ass sas ee ae 05 OO 


(c). Vicar Tarlton’s sufferings.—The accounts of this good 
man’s sufferings are sufficiently vivid, but fragmentary ; so that 
it is not quite easy to piece them into a connected narrative. 
At the opening of his vicariate, in 1633, we think we see him 
throwing himself with energy into his work. He settles down 
with his wife and three or four children in the vicarage, 
gathering to himself a small library of books, then a rarer 
possession than now. There seems to follow something like a 
revival in church matters: seats are in demand, and a “new 
gallery” is added. Much is done to promote reverence. Funds 
are fairly prosperous; persons of importance have their places 
in church ; the bishop comes; there are meetings of clergy; the 
poor are not forgotten; to communicate is, doubtless, the rule 
with most adults. ‘Then the sky is overcast, all is changed, as 
political troubles move westward; and, with 1642, comes war. 
The vicar and his chief parishioners are king’s men; in the 
eyes of the Parliament, as a “delinquent and malignant,” the 
vicar’s goods become forfeit. “His own daughter assures me 
she hath often seen her father, Mr. Piers (or Pierce), the 
Archdeacon of Taunton, and others of the clergy, when they 
have met, eat dry bread and salt, and drink water, not having 
one penny to buy beer; and if these were their feasts and 
entertainments, what must we think their common and ordinary 
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living was?”! To 1644 the services seem to have gone on 
regularly; then we find something like chaos. 'Tarlton’s picture 
of war would be drawn from his own parish and surroundings ; 
perhaps the Christmas days of this and the next year would be 
the saddest ever known here. He writes—“ Listen either East, 
West, North, or South, and you shall hear not only private 
whisperings of multitudes, who hastily fled from their lawfull 
habitations to escape the enraged violence of outrageous soul- 
diers in their fierce fury; fearfully affrighting their desolate 
families left behind them, and violently plundering their lawfull 
goods unlawfully from them; (many) have lost their nearest and 
dearest friends, whose dearest heart-blood hath been spilt like 
water on every side of Jerusalem.” 

“ And thus, all the joy of the field is by the noise of drums, 
and the neighings of horses, and the clashing of armes, quite 
dround and destroyed; and so its mirth is turned into mourning.” 

“The daily dolorous and tragicall tidings of the sacking of 
Cities, the burning of Towns, the plundering of Houses, the 
filling of Prisons, the emptying of Purses, yea and of veines 
too, for there hath beene Bloodshed, Rapine, Destruction, and 
Heapes upon Heaps, so that many thousands of our Christian 
Brethren have lately lost their lives in this unchristian Quarell.”* 

The Vicar was at the Siege of Bridgwater in the autumn of 
°45, led thither, perhaps, to minister to the troops, or in company 
with his principal parishioners. He would, perhaps, be one of 
the many “fat priests” who were taken prisoners; and to this 
occasion we may refer the journey on “the bare ridged horse,” 
and the incarceration in London. Walker writes—“A very 
ancient clergyman of that same county (Devon), who personally 
knew him, hath given me this summary account of his (Tarlton’s) 
barbarous usage, which, said he, I had from his own mouth, viz; 
That he was set upon a Bare ridged Horse, dragged to prison, 


1. Rev. John Walker, ‘‘ Sufferings of the Clergy.” This may refer to a 
somewhat later period of Tarlton’s experiences, 


2. ‘*A remedy for the Warres,” by Tarlton. 


Ki 
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plundered of what he had, and had perished in prison (whether 
on shipboard or in some jayl, I cannot say which) had not God 
Almighty preserved his life, for all the prisoners died except 
himself and one more, 1 think a Reverend Divine.” Perhaps 
the Gatehouse, Westminster, was his place of confinement. 
There we know were Speke, Thomas Warre, and others, of 
Somerset, who had been taken prisoners at Bridgwater. Tarlton’s 
release came about through Lord Hopton, who effected, with the 
Parliamentarians, an exchange of prisoners—“ Loe, thus farre 
the speciall Providence of Gop extended unto me, when I was 
wel-nigh brought to the Period of my Life, and almost cast into 
the cruell jawes of devouring death: Blessed be the Gop of my 
Life and Liberty (for it) for ever.” 


In the April of 1646 we find Tarlton at Exeter, when it 
was held against the Parliament, he thus became additionally 
obnoxious to that side; and when, in the July following, he 
tried, with others, to compound for his “ deliquencies,” not to 
lose his whole income and property, his presence at Bridgwater 
and Exeter were remembered against him: he was not suffered 
to compound, the living was sequestered, and he was thrust out. 

“As for what I have been informed of from his children, it is 
to the effect, that he was turned out of doors with his wife and 
four children, one of whom was at that time sick, and was by 
the charity of an innkeeper, together with another of them, 
taken in and lodged that night; but the rest of the family lay 
in the shambles ; where however they had this piece of charity 
shewn them, not very common in these days, that they were 
permitted to have the meat which was dressing for the family 
when they were turned out into the streets, at the same time 
Mr. Tarlton’s books, and all his goods were plundered, most of 
which were possest by Mr. Timothy Ratt, the intruder, who had 
not the conscience however to pay hiin for them, so much as in 
the fifth, although he forgot not to carry them away with him 
when he removed from Ilminster. Mr. Tarlton and his family 
being then turned out of doors, and forced to lie in the streets, 
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as is before said, because most of the neighbours were not only 
afraid to take them into their homes, but would not venture so 
much as to relieve them, lest their own families should be used 
in the same manner. A certain poor woman (encouraged to it 
probably by her having nothing to lose) ventured to bring poor 
Mr. Tarlton and his young children an earthen pitcher of water. 
This pitcher being, as I presume, all the household goods which 
Mr. Tarlton had at that time carried away with his family, when 
they removed out of the shambles: and happening to be 
preserved (I do not mean from the hands of the plunderers, 
because it was not worth taking), but from being broken, it is 
to this day (1714) kept by the son of Mr. Tarlton before men- 
tioned as a monument of his father’s sufferings; and I have 
often heard him say he was resolved to tip it with silver. 
Though he might have done his father’s memory more justice 
and raised him a much better monument if he would have 
taken the pains to collect, and transmit to posterity a faithful 
account of the many outrages and barbarities which were 
exercised upon him.”? 


Tarlton himself, in 1647, when King Charles was confined in 
Carisbrooke Castle, put forth his book on the “ Remedy for the 
Warres.” Therein he says of the foregoing troubles—‘“ For 
divers of us of the Tribe of Levi were imprisoned in one roome 
in the metropolis of this kingdome, in which Prison they all 
ended their dayes: and about one month after all their deaths, 
my selfe onely (and that by way of exchange) escaped alive; 
like one of Job’s messengers, to declare somewhat vivd voce 
concerning those that are in their graves, and as an aggravation 
to my affliction, I have been a long time (and still remaine) 
under sequestration, being deprived both of living and goods, 
whereby my selfe and family are (at this present) destitute of 
the means of subsistence ..... our names are ignominiously 
Traduced, and we are both in the Judgement, and also the Eyes 


1. Walker's ‘‘ Sufferings of the Clergy.” 
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of our remorselesse Enemies, a Spectacle or Gazing-Stock to 
the world.” 

This book of Tarlton’s, in no sparing terms, denounced the 
delinquencies of his foes, and no doubt rendered him the more 
notorious as an incorrigible king’s man, and as a pronounced 
enemy to the Roundheads, albeit, he seems so far to have 
complied with the Parliament’s requirements as to have taken 
the “ National Covenant and Negative Oath.”! We are not 
surprised therefore to hear of aggravated sufferings. A further 
delinquency was, that a little son, to him born in these troubled 
times, he insisted upon calling by the name of “Charles,” and 
baptizing him according to the old Prayer Book service. For 
some, or all, of these delinquencies, the following terrible fate 
awaited him—“ He and 11 other clergymen were driven on foot 
to Weymouth, like a flock of sheep..... to be imprisoned 
there on board the ships; and in their way thither were beaten 
by the soldiers if they did not keep on the pace which they 
would have them. In that journey there was one piece of 
cruelty shewn to Mr. Tarlton which has not by any means been 
forgotten. His poor afflicted wife accompanied him on the road, 
and perceiving the vigor of the soldiers to force them on, as it 
just was said, took it for granted that the great favour of being 
permitted to tarry and drink would not be allowed them, and, 
therefore, that they might not be hindered, she went before and 
got a flagon of ale ready at the door for her husband to drink 
when he should come by, which accordingly she gave him, and 
he had no sooner put it to his mouth, but Mr. Adrian Scroop 
beat it out of his hand with his cane, and could not permit him 
to drink it. This, I believe, will be esteemed a piece of barbarity 
not common; but it falls much short of what Mr. Tarlton and 
the rest of his fellow prisoners underwent after they were clapt 
on board ; for they were thrust down into the hold, and in that 
floating dungeon, their not being able to distinguish day from 
night, was the least part of what they suffered, since they were 


1. Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding. 
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in a manner choked and stifled for want of air; and, either with 
the nastiness of the place, or, as some have said, through design, 
were all poysoned and died soon after, Mr. Tarlton and one more 
as is before said only excepted, who very hardly escaped with 
their lives: Mr. Tarlton, more especially, being not only very ill 
on board, but losing his nails, etc., after he was set on shore.” 
“This sickness of Mr. Tarlton occasioned another passage 
which must not be omitted ; because it shews that even charity 
itself, if exercised towards a loyal clergyman in those days, was 
esteemed a crime never to be pardoned, and therefore to be 
done in secret, not to avoid the imputation of vain glory, 
according to the precept of our Saviour, but to escape being 
hanged for it. The matter was this: when one of the crew did 
perhaps as bold an action, considering (as is now said) how 
criminal it was to be thus charitable, as was ever performed by 
a short seaman. For he adventured to give this malignant 
minister a Dram of the Bottle. But thus this conduct was 
equal to his courage in this undertaking; or else as he well 
knew he would have been more punished than others used to 
be rewarded for their mercy and compassion ; and therefore he 
happily thought on this stratagem: he puts on the rage and 
malice of a true zealot, and falls foul upon poor Mr. Tarlton 
with the fashionable names of Popish dog, &c., and then running 
to him, takes him up in his arms, and swears he would throw 
bim overboard, or dispatch him some other way, if there were 
never a rogue left in England; but instead of that he hurried 
him away to his own cabin, where he passionately lamented his 
condition, and gave him the best cordial that he had. After 
what has been already related, and other ill-usage on board, 
they were at length, those of them at least who survived, set on 
shore at London; but how long Mr. Tarlton was detained a 
prisoner there, or by what means he at last obtained his liberty, 
I know not; nor anything more of him; unless that some time 
after he got the small living of Wembworthy,’ in the county of 


1. Wembworthy had been held by Samways, a former Vicar of Ilminster. 
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Devon, which, not without trouble and difficulty, he made ashift 
to keep until the Restoration; at which time he returned to 
Ilminster and died there: but in what year I am not informed.”? 


Such is the vivid picture of Tarlton’s sufferings which Mr. 
Walker presents to us: whether we have rightly pieced the 
fragments together we cannot say. Walker regretted that he 
could not get fuller information from Tarlton’s son, who was at 
the time (1714) a beneficed clergyman in Devon. 


Amongst the many who suffered at this time were 'the Rev. 
Richard Gove, of Hinton St. George and East Coker; the Rev. 
Joseph Grinfield, of White Stanton, “who was seized as he came 
out of his church and carried prisoner to Ilminster by the 
rebels, who promised to return him if his son, who was Vicar of 
Combe St. Nicholas, would come and redeem him.” This was 
done, it is said, with the design of sending them to be sold at 
Algiers for slaves to Turks. 


Edward Jeffry, also, the school-master at Ilminster, was 
turned out in these troublous times. The Bishop (Piers or 
Pierce), who had made himself unpopular in the county by his 
activity in setting forth “The Book of Sports,” was now 
deprived of his bishopric, and went off to live on his property 
at Cuddesdon. His son, the Archdeacon of T'aunton and Vicar 
of Kingsbury Episcopi, had his living sequestered, and he 
himself was afterwards imprisoned for giving the name of 
Charles to a child to whom he was godfather.2 We have little 
doubt that this wee babe, “Charles,” was the son of his friend 
and neighbour, Tarlton (see p. 166). The little one grew on in 
spite of infantile troubles, and in 1666 appears to have matricu- 
lated at Wadham College at the age of 16, and to have become 
Fellow of Exeter College, 1671-7; Rector of Picton, 1677; and 
to have been living in 17145 But, as to our Archdeacon: he 


1. Walker’s ‘‘ Sufferings of the Clergy.” 
2. Somersetshire Sequestrations—Arch. Soc. Proceedings (vol. iv.) 


3. Oxford Alumni—he is described as ‘‘Son of John Tarlton, of Wemb- 
worthy, Devon, minister.” 
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was “driven to such straits, that for a mere subsistence he was 
forced to marry an ordinary woman with very small estate, and 
turn farmer, or rather day labourer upon it, the value of it 
being so little, that he was forced to thresh in the barn and go 
to market to sell a cheese; which he was seen to do at Ilminster 
market, and because this did not sufficiently maintain him and 
his, ’tis said, used to travel up and down the country with a 
little paultry-horse, to sell tobacco; this is certain, he went to 
Taunton Market often to sell horse loads of apples, that he might 
have money to buy provisions. Often he begged a pitcher of 
whey to keep him from starving. In this affliction he had 
several companions, all sequestered clergymen, who sometimes 
met together, with no other repast but a piece of bread, which 
they eat with salt, and a little water to drink.” He and the 
bishop, his father, were restored at the coming of Charles II.* 


(D.) Fleecing the “ Malignants.’—The “delinquents,” or 
“ malignants,” were persons who openly espoused the king’s 
cause; and in 1643, the property of all such was sequestered, 
or declared forfeit to the Parliament, whether the persons 
were ecclesiastical or civil. A committee for each county, and 
sequestrator for each hundred, were appointed to remit all that 
they could lay their hands upon, to London. Wives and children 
of delinquents were allowed one-fifth of the sequestered property 
for maintenance. Also, the delinquents themselves, in many 
cases, were permitted to compound for the forfeiture by a 
payment not exceeding two years’ value. The “ delinquents” 
in this neighbourhood were many, and as the sequestrator 
received a shilling in the pound on monies sent by him to the 
Treasury, he was by no means slack. In 1646, the way being 
open by the dying down of the war, this business went on with 
much spirit, to the disconsolation of loyal folk. Ilminster 
proved to be “a milch cow” to the spoilers, as appears from the 


1. ‘* History of Somerset,’? Thos. Cox, 1700—sold at Exeter. 


2. The Committee for Somerset is found dating important reports from 
Ilminster, shewing that much business was done here, 
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following entries in the minutes of the “Committee for 
Compounding ”— 

Thos. Warre, lawyer, Ilminster, now a prisoner at the Gatehouse, 
18th October, 1645, begs to compound for his delinquency, 
serving four months on the King’s Commission of Sequestra- 
tions and for weekly contributions, being commanded thereto 
on the taking of Bristol: never bore arms against Parliament; 
removed to Bridgwater, where taken prisoner by Fairfax. 
Fined £500. Part of his estate settled on his wife, a ward 
of Sir Robert Pye. Was at Exeter at its surrender: Fairfax 
said he should have benefit of “ Exeter Articles.” 


Humphrey Walrond, Sea, now a prisoner in the Gatehouse, 
Westminster; Grace, his wife; and George, his son.1 28th 
October, 1645. Compounds for delinquency in going to 
Bridgwater, when, at its surrender to Fairfax, he was made 
prisoner, all his goods seized, estate sequestered. At the 
beginning of the war he accepted no commission, preserved 
his neighbours well-affected to the Parliament from imprison- 
ment, sequestration and plunder, especially Mr. Leaser, 
minister of Donyatt, a man noted for his affection to Parlia- 
ment. For this conduct the king’s soldiers robbed him of 
his goods and forced him to flee to the garrison at Bridgwater. 
Is deeply in debt, and has nothing to support himself and 
ten children. 

23rd June, fine £350. 2nd March, ’47, wife trying to get 
the fine, begs that estate may not be let to other tenants. 

12th January, 1649, he begs that eldest son George, who 
lost an arm in the king’s service, may be included in his 
composition of which he has paid half: granted. 3rd March, 
wife complains that County Committee will not restore the 
estate, and that there is a great spoil of wood. 

5th February, 1651, the Committee report, on levying £300 
due by him for his 35, they find he has sold the estate and 
gone to Barbados. 


1. See page 107. 
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81st August, 1652—note, that he has a saving of 585 acres 
in the fens, Lincoln. 


George Speake, Whitelackington, Som., prisoner in the Gate- 
house (November 1645), begs to compound; was under age 
when forced to obey the king’s party, which, under the 
Marquess of Hertford, had gained greater part of the west. 
Part of estate (£370 a year) is in jointure to his mother; 
£500 a year was conveyed to Sir Robert Pye by his father, 
payment of debts and raising portions for three sisters . 
has only £540 a year, heavily charged with rents due to the 
Court of Wards, and £50 a year payable to 12 poor men, and 
for repairing the Wynards Almhouses, Exeter. Fine, £2,390., 
part “ when Exeter reduced.” 


Sir Edward Berkeley, and Edward (son), Pull alias Pill, and 
Donyatt, Som. Son compounded for serving king as captain 
of foot; fine, £866. Father, as colonel to the king; fine, 
£680. 11th May, 1646—*“ Donyatt Farm, only the son’s for 
his life.” 

{In the “ Royalist Composition Papers,” P.R. Office, it is 
stated that a fine of £100 was imposed on Sir Edward 
Berkeley from his manor of “ Hilcombe Walls,” in Ilminster, 
for having fought on the side of the king against the 
Commonwealth. ]* 


Jasper Denham; John, his son; Petronella, his wife; Ilmin- 
ster, Som. 16th May, 1646, father and son compound for 
delinquency, being in Exeter, the father as a private man, 
son as officer during the siege. Bound by terms of lease, 
being tenants of Lord Hertford, to attend him in service of the 
king ; fine, if 4=£82 10s., if }>=£55. 19th December, 46, 
father died, had paid half the fine: widow complains that 
the estate, still sequestered, worth £165 a year; timber had 
been cut; house defaced. Fine passed at £55. 


1, Mr. W. L. Radford, of Ilminster. Hilcombe is spoken of as the seat of 
& knight in Adam’s ‘‘ Index Villarum.” 
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Henry Sydenham, and Humphrey and Philip, his sons, Don- 
yatt.! 23rd May, 1646, father compounds for delinquency, 
being at Bridgwater at its surrender; twice meeting the 
gentlemen of the county to raise money on command of 
Prince Maurice, when he was with the forces in those parts. 
Submitted in June last. Sons have no estate but what he 
should leave them. Humphrey was major in king’s service, 
Philip a volunteer under his brother. John Ashe begs 
despatch for him, being a servant of Earl of Pembroke, who 
needs his service in west country. Fine, £380. March, ’47, 
father complains; house been let; cannot raise money for 
second payment. Fine paid, estate discharged. 


John Tarlton, clerk, Ilminster, Som. 7th July, 1646, begs to 
compound on “ Exeter Articles,” for delinquency in going to 
Bridgwater when it was held against Parliament, and after- 
wards to Exeter. Has taken National Covenant and Negative 
Oath. 

17th July—He cannot compound. (Too obnoxious 2) 


George Balche, Horton, 11th January, 1649, compounds for 
delinquency of adhering to the forces raised against Parlia- 
ment. Fine, 4, £221 7s. 


Henry Warre, Horton, 13th January, 1649. Similar delin- 
quency. Has taken National Covenant and Negative Oath. 
Fine at 4, £36. 


A Mr. Bowman, who had borne arms against the king at the 
fight at Ilemore, was now employed as master of many powder 
mills about London: the Dorset Committee present that such 
a trust is “disagreeable to his condition” (z.e., they are afraid of 
what this gentleman may do). 

In the index of Royalist estates confiscated (Act 1652), is one 
of Richard Godwin, of Ilminster, yeoman. The following is 
illuminating—Mr. Curll, the sequestrator, in May, 1649, heard 


1. See page 109. ‘*Donyatt’’ here seems to stand for ‘‘ Chilworthy, near 
Donyatt.” 
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in London that Alderman Hooke, of Bristol, had arranged to 
lend the king £2000, on bonds of 22 knights and esquires (Mr. 
Wm. Walrond, one of these, had told Curll). Only 10 however 
signed the bond: Wm. Walrond, Speke, Warre and Wyndham 
being amongst them. Curll, for the other side, thinks he would 
like to net that £2,000, and, returning homeward through 
Bristol, he there orders that the money in the bands of these 
gentlemen shall be paid to Parliament, instead of to Hooke for 
the king. The alderman however had been wide awake, for on 
Curll going to Mr. George Speke's house at Dillington, on 11th 
June, to serve him and Mr. Thomas Warre, he found they had 
been outlawed for the money by Hooke; “nevertheless,” says 
Curll, “I left summonses for both with old Mrs. Speke and Mrs. 
Warre, their mothers, as I conceive.” Curll was, however, 
ordered not further to proceed with this against Hooke.? 


These extracts from the Parliamentary records serve to light 
up the times. The greater folk of Ilminster, all on the same 
side, are treated as “malignants”; the conqueror’s heel very 
much on their necks. We can quite understand the unction 
with which the sequestrator and his committee would do their 
work ; the growl of the vanquished ; the holes in their pockets, 
the bitterness in their hearts; the alarm of the two aged 
gentlewomeu at Dillington when Mr. Curll waited upon them 
and left his writs for their sons, All this marks the progress, 
or the “aftermath,” of the great Rebellion. 


(E.) Tarlton’s Book.—This is entitled “A remedy for the 
Warres: or, certaine Deplorable Expressions of the great 
Miseries, and wofull effects, which the Horrid, Bloody, Cruell, 
Domestick, and Intestine Warres have lately produced (among 
us) in this our kingdom of England. Together, with Spiritual 
Salves for the cure thereof. By John Tarlton, Preacher of Gop’s 
Word, and Minister of Ileminster, in the County of Somerset. 


1, Somerset Sequestrations, by Mr. Dalton—part II., Arch. Soc. Proceed- 
ings (vol. xviii.) 
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London. Printed in the yeare 1648.” The dedication is to the 
Right Hon. Ralph, Lord Hopton, Baron of Stratton. Therein 
the writer speaks of himself as “labouring in the same Vineyard 
with others who have written such books, gathering one handfull 
of Grapes, carrying them to the Presse,” &c. He relates his 
own bitter share in the troubles of his time. His book was 
written at the importunity of able men, who had had a sight 
of the “ Booke” (“privately in my Study”): he calls to mind 
Lord Hopton’s kindness in the past—‘ willingly, freely, and 
speedily condescending to his enlargement by way of exchange 
when he was in prison”; his lordship’s patronage of the book 
will cast such a “splendid luster” upon the “weake worke,” that 
it will attract the eyes and hearts of many thousands as a 
“ Loadstone.” 

The work itself is a discourse, extending to about 250 pp., on 
the words of Psalm cxxiL, 6—“O pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem.” It is in the pedantic, perhaps one should say scholarly, 
style of the times. A considerable body of divinity is collected 
round the text as the writer expands it word by word, with 
numerous divisions and sub-divisions. The whole scriptures 
seem to lie open before him, and there are few of the scripture 
characters who are not introduced. Quotations are made from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; references are freely given to 
the Classics and to the writings of the Christian Fathers in 
illustration of his subject. “The psalm, it is said, breathes out 
sweet perfume, as the dying Phenix lying in his bed of spices, 
all the spices of Arabia fired with the pure beames of the Sun 
cannot parallel it.” The text expands as the divine meditates 
thereupon: he marks out the course by which he intends to 
lead his reader— 

1. A pathetical particle, 0! 
Doct. It is the duty of the children of God to provoke 
and stir up one another to the service of God. 
2. An exhortatory Christian religious duty, Pray. 
Doct. Prayer to God is the only salve to cure calamity, 
and to continue the favour of God to his people. 
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3. The subject of this duty, Peace. 
Doct. Peace is a precious blessing of God, well deserving 
the prayers of his faithful servants. 


4. The object of this subject, the Church, Jerusalem. 
Doct. It is required as a due debt from the children of 
God, that they should pray for the peace of the 
Church, their mother. 


The quaint sayings of the discourse are numerous—“0O, is 
like the Cryer’s ‘O Yes, before some weighty Proclamation; or 
the ringing of a Bell before some excellent Sermon; or the 
sounding of a Trumpet, calling the Souldiers together, for to 
march speedily upon some great, weighty, and important 
service.” 


“A Key did we call Prayer? It seemes rather to be a Pick- 
lock, that did not onely open heaven gate, but also even let in 
a Thiefe.” 

Elijah, praying that it might not rain: “He tyed up the 
influences of heaven, and carryed away the Clouds in his 
Mantle.” 


“As that great Artificer, Phidias, who made that famous 
Buckler for Minerva the Goddesse of the Athenians; so con- 
trived the same, that he wrought his owne name in the Center 
of the Buckler, which was so framed of severall pieces and 
minims, that it was impossible to rase or pick it out, without 
destroying the whole worke; So, Almighty Gop, the great 
Opifex rerum, as the Poet styles him, Creator of the Universe, 
hath so interwoven his owne name and attribute, who is the 
Gop of Peace, in the very heart and center of the World, that 
it is impossible to rase or pick Peace out, without the whole 
Series of Gon’s blessings fall to the ground.” 


SADAG: 5.460.380’ made the Angels Damnable, the World 
Abominable, it maketh the Beasts Corruptible, Men miserable.” 
He would “that all Magistrates may leave their Connivency, 
and too mich Winking: Men of iminent places, their Partiality, 
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and too much Favouring: Patrons, their Thievery, and too 
much Church-robbing: Ministers, their Soothing-up, and too 
much Flattering: Lawyers, their Subtiltie, and too much 
Delaying: Courtiers, their Policte, and too much Dissembling : 
Citizens, their Pride, and too much Deceiving: Gentlemen, 
their Rucking, and too much oppressing: Countrymen, their 
Lawing, and too much Contending.” 

Under the delusive pretence of fighting for the Protestant 
religion, there had been many “cursed effects” of late, such as 
“omitting the Holy prayer of Jesus Christ, not publishing the 
law of Gop, not reading the Apostles’ Creed, not administering 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: the mixture of the fancies, 
inventions, and corruptions of men with the pure and holy 
Gospell of Jesus Christ; deprivations of lands for nobility, 
gentry, clergy of the king’s party: intollerable taxation, bitter, 
fatal, and deadly imprisonment.” 

Now he cries—“ Beloved, we may not think to goe to Heaven 
in beds of Down.” Then he declares, of those who heartily 
pray unto Gop for the good of their Church—“I feare I may 
too truly say of them, they are black Swans, even rare birds 
amongst us.” 

He has pages of stern denunciation for “those separatists that 
pluck up the pales, and teare up the hedges in the Church of 
Christ, giving liberty thereby to the subtile to pluck off her 
grapes,..... the wilde Boar of the Forrest to root her up.” 
He had suffered bitterly from men who feigned religion, yet he 
is careful to point out that he spake only of “the mere tongue- 
tipped-table-Gospelers . . . who only make a show of sanctity.” 

The latter part of the discourse consists of stern dealing with 
rebellion against the king, who is described then as separated 
from his lawful and royal consort and his olive branches, his 
dear and princely children: also as a prisoner in Carisbrooke 
Castle, in the “Twilight of his time, betwixt the day of life 
and night of death.” The success which some wicked men 
have in their evil actions, “doth, Dedulus-like, make them 
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Wings, whereby they will mount so high towards the Sun, 
untill the heat of Gop’s just Anger shall melt the wax which 
holds the feathers thereof together, and then themselves, Icarus- 
like, must fall down into the deep Sea of Gop’s Displeasure.” 

The words of a long prayer, which the writer reverently puts 
into the mouth of his imprisoned sovereign, are very tender 
and touching. Afar off, yet, was the fatal 30th of January; but 
evidently it was foreseen that the captivity at Carisbrooke 
might only end in the shadow of death. 


(F.) Presbyterian Ministers at the Parish Church— 
Tarlton, the lawful vicar of the parish, remained extruded from 
the living from about 1648 to 1661-2. During this time the 
faithful were ministered to by nominees of the Parliamentary 
Committee. These, whether Presbyterian or Independent, 
would not have been episcopally ordained, and their office was 
mainly that of preacher. Prayer Book and surplice were 
rigorously abolished. The three who occupied the vicarage of 
Ilminster were Batt, Strong, and Alsop. Of the second of these 
much is told. 

Timothy Batt was known as “silver-tongued Batt.” He was 
born in 1613, son of a Puritan named Robert Batt, of Street. 
He graduated at Wadham College, Oxford, and was also of 
Emmanuel, Cambridge. The committee of preaching ministers 
sent Batt to Ilminster in 1649. But, after a short stay, he 
removed to Creech St. Michael, where he continued till the 
Restoration. Calamy? says that the “Bartholomew Act” rejected 
him, as he would not conform.* The force of his preaching is 
illustrated by an anecdote, that once, at Collumpton, he was 
troubled by “a profane and lewd woman,” who had come to 
scoff, “but the sermon on the words, ‘Fools make a mock of 
sin,’ not only silenced the scoffer, but proved the instrument of 
her conversion.” 


1. Dr. Oalamy wrote ‘‘ Ministers Ejected,” which sets forth the trials of 
Noncomformist ministers ; as Walker’s book does those of the ‘‘ Sufferings of 
the Clergy.” 

2. The Act of Uniformity was re-enforced on 8, Bartholomew’s Day, 1662. 


L 
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Batt died July, 1692, with the words of St. Paul on his lips, 
it is said—“I have fought a good fight,” etc.1 He was the 
author of “A Definition or short Compendium of Faith,” 1636, 
and “A Treatise concerning the Grace of Gop,” in 1643. 


James Strong* was also a well-known, but, apparently, much 
less satisfactory, character. He was of very humble origin, son 
of Thomas Strong, of Chardstock, a tailor in the village, who 
“wrought for a groat a day, his pottage, and bread and cheese.” 
The son came under the notice of Dr. Pitts, the rector, after- 
wards Warden of Wadham College, who sent him to New Inn 
Hall, Oxford, as a poor scholar in 1636, at the age of 17. “He 
became a preacher, and was grateful enough at last, in the 
Cromwell era, to turn his benefactor out of his vicarage, to 
sequester his living, and to carry off his books and papers 
to his own living at Bettiscombe, obtained simoniacally with 
his wife, a niece of Mr. Brown, of Frampton. He took the font 
out of the church and made a pigs’ trough of it, and preached 
a funeral sermon for the sequestrator, one Raw, who had banged 
himself.” He was put into the rectory of Bettiscombe, Dorset, 
in 1648. In 1654 he came to Ilminster, as we may learn in the 
records at Lambeth Palace—“ Vicarage of Ilminster, standing 
sequestrated from Mr. Tarlton, late vicar thereof, and Mr. James 
Strong is by his Highness Oliver Lord Protector of ye Common- 
wealth of England under his seale manuall nominated publique 
preacher before the Committee for approval of public preachers 
ye judging him to be a person qualified as in and by the 
ordinary ..... ratify confirm and allow him the said Mr. 
James Strong to be and continue in y* said sequestered vicarage, 
as public preacher there. .... possession of all rents profits 
ete... 2... Whitehall, 24 July, 1654.”* In the year following, 


1. IL. Timothy, iv., 7, 8. 


2. This James Strong is by no means to be confused with the Ilminster 
Noncomformist minister of the same name, 1725. 


8. Thus Mr. Pulman in the “‘ Book of the Axe” sums him up. 
4. Lambeth ‘‘ Augmentations ” (968, page 20). 
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£23 4s. was granted in augmentation to the minister of Ilmin- 
ster, Mr. James Strong, “with rents, etc., of the impropriated 
Rectory of Ilminster.” Strong’s book, “Joanereidos, or Feminine 
Valour,” published in 1645, had gathered round him a set of 
flatterers, of whom the following may be taken as an example— 
one Thomas Allen, who writes, “ Worthy Sir, Having had the 
unexpected happiness of seeing you at the Bookseller’s shop, I 
was so surprised with your reverent aspect, grave habit, and 
schollar-like comportment that I wanted confidence to addresse 


myselfe to you..... but returning to the shop the next 
morning the Bookseller was pleased to shew me the incompar- 
able Poem, ete. ..... truly Sir the little needle of my soule 


wrought so strongly after the great Loadstone of yours,” ete. 
To whom Strong, in reply, writes, asking for a meeting “at the 
three Daggers at nine of the clock.” However, Strong had 
about him those who took a different measure of the man; 
amongst such must have been the writer of a lengthy “ Ballad,” 
which was to be sung to the tune of “Chivy Chase.” The 
composition is a coarse doggerel; some of the verses let in light 
upon Strong’s Ilminster days and ways, though evidently from 
an unfriendly caricaturist. 
Here are a few of the least objectionable verses— 


“T sing the Man whose lofty muse 
With zeal and wit inspir’d, 
Did western women’s valour chuse 
To chant with art acquir’d. 


“Strang is his Name, though Strong he writes, 
Forgetting’s father’s House, 
Whom he neglecteth and thus slights, 
Because a Poor..... 


“The Sacred Function he invades 
Without a Lawful call, 
(As now adares do men of Trade, 
Though learned not at all) 


“And soon became a Teacher quaint, 
Zealous of Reformation, 
Presently falling on the point 
Of dire Predestination. 
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Then follows, in the same strain, mention of the trouble his 
good-natured consort had: so that she was at last forced to go 
back to her parents. He grows eager, and full of strife; 
spiteful; and, by trouble and thrall, thin and meagre. 
breaks her heart and dies. 
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“Bishops and Deans he much decri’d 
As things intolerable, 
The Surplice and the Cross beside 
Were most abominable. 
“The Doctor he turned out of door, 
And took into possession 
His Lands, his goods, and, what is more, 
His Books by Sequestration. 
“The holy Font that raised was 
For the Administration 
Of Infant-Baptisme, he (alas) 
Fed pigs, and put his wash in. 
“When Raw, the Sequestrator, had 
Himself hang’d, through despair, 
Our Authour (as his Chaplain) made 
A sermon to repair 


“The Credit of this Fallen Saint, 
And did him much applaud, 
As one impatient of Restraint 
From being with his Gop. 


“This Corps which should have buried been 


In some Cross-way and stak’d, 
In holy ground interr’d has been 
By our author, and up rak’d.” 


Ilminster— 


“But being at length ambitious grown, 
He could not be content 
With that small lot which was his own, 
To Iimister he went, 
“A market town in Somerset, 
And though a sequestration, 
Yet .... throat could swallow it 
Glibber than ordination. 
“Our author here increas’d his wealth 
As well as in Renown, 
Though what he got was all by stealth, 
And was none of his own. 


The second part follows him to 
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“A purchaser he then became 
Of House,! and eke of lands, 
And rose to be a man of fame, 

But he built on the sands. 


“For moving from the Vicaridge-house 
The Porch, unto his own, 
The Fact, so Sacriligious, 
Did throw his own house down. 


“And being now a widower, 
He would a wooing ride, 

To get a rich wife, far or near, 
His Palfrie he’d bestride. 


“In order whereunto, on goes 
The Rich Black velvet coat, 
Which worn is, everybody knows, 
Onely by men of note. 
“In this he swagger’d up and down 
Ilmister, Taunton, Chard, 
On Market Daies; scarce any town 
Near him, but saw or heard.” 


So the doggerel runs on, but with coarseness which cannot 
here be reproduced. The troubles of a second wife, of a troop 
of tattered children, his servants who are obliged to summon 
him for their wages, etc., etc. 


In another such ditty, by “Rog. Rimer, of Doggrill Hall, 
1674,” Strong’s strength in the pulpit is acclaimed— 


“Strong is his arm, which does much harm 
To feathers? and to wood, 
When he rid give to beat down sin 
"Tis marle the Pulpit stood. 
Strong heart of Oak rends ev'ry stroak 
Laid on by furious skill, 
When he doth pump, then fist doth thump. 
Like Mall’ of Tucking Mill.” 


1. Mr. James Strong appears as the payer of rates for property in the 
Hilcombe tithing till about the time of his death, 


2. Oushions in the pulpit. 
3. The Fuller’s Club. 
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Several sermons of Strong’s are still extant—one, preached 
at the Assizes at Chard, 12th March, 1657, when Mr. Wm. 
Hillyard, of Sea, was High Sheriff of Somerset. The discourse 
is on Proverbs xiv., 34. “The Temple,” he cries, “hath ever 
been a good guard to the Town-hall, and better secures the 
Minister of Justice than swords and halberds.” He divides his 
matter into—(1) a thesis, which he explains, proves, and applies; 
(2) an antithesis: justice exalts (i.) ut fundamentum, (ii) ut 
munimentum, (iii.) ut ornamentum. The modern sermon- 
hearer would hardly be likely with patience to follow him 
further: perhaps would compose himself for slumber when the 
hour-glass was first turned in the pulpit. Strong seems to have 
been just as cordially disliked by the new “ Quakers” of Ilmin- 
ster as by faithful Churchmen. In Bisse’s “Sufferings of the 
People call’d Quakers for the testimony of a good consience,”? 
we find mention made of a certain Elizabeth Tucker, of Ilmin- 
ster, who, on “the 2nd of the 2nd month,” 1657, rendered 
herself somewhat trying. She went to the house of James 
Strong, “ Priest of that place,” and “exhorted him, in the Name 
of the Lord, to give over deceiving the people where he was set 
up and owned as a Minister, and no longer to make a prey 
upon the Innocent by his covetous practices. The Priest, 
scoffing, reply’d that the Devil sent her, and violently thrust 
her out, shutting the door after her before she had thoroughly 
expressed what was in her mind. Wherefore, for the farther 
Discharge of her Conscience toward him, she went the next 
first Day to the Steeple-house,? and when he had done preaching 
would have spoke to him; but he refus’d to hear her, and 
directed a constable to take her away. That Evening she went 
again to his house, and two others, Anne Wilmot and Joane 
Giles, both of that Town, with her; she began to speak to him, 
saying, that as the poor Woman went to the Unjust Judge, so 
she was once more constrained to speak unto him; but was not 


1. Vol. i., page 224. 
2. The ‘‘ Steeple-house” is, of course, 8. Mary’s Church. 
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suffered to proceed, for some of his Company thrust her down 
Stairs, and hurt her much. However, the Priest went next Day, 
and formally sware the Peace against the three women, declaring 
upon Oath that he went in fear of his Life from them, where- 
upon they were committed to prison, and at the next Assize, 
refusing to submit, or make any acknowledgment to the Priest, 
whom, they said, they had not injured, were fined, one of them 
twenty pounds, and the other two twenty 
for non-payment sent again to prison where they remained 
thirteen months” (in Ilchester gaol). 

Further we read in Bisse!—“ Robert Giles, of Ilmister, for 
speaking to the Priest there, after his sermon, was oblig’d to 
find security to answer it at the Sessions; but no further 
proceeding was made against him.” 

In the midst of such intolerance and bitterness, Strong lived 
his life for a few years at Ilminster. He seems to have got into 
favour with the Spekes: a sermon, Lydia (1675), was dedicated 
to the “religious Mrs. Mary Speke.” He was afterwards 
appointed “ Rector” of Earnshill (1686), and “ Vicar” of Curry 
Rivell, and as he held these livings at the time of his death, in 
1694, he must have conformed under the 1662 Act of Uniformity. 

Strong has found a panegyrist in a book written in 1864, 
“The Stronyes of Netherstronge.”* This is a pretty tale of the 
days we are treating of. But it annoys one by its mixture of 
fact and falsity, and by the saintly character attributed to 
Strong, although the writer knew much of his story and of 
Ilminster, and the names of those who lived about here then; 
we cannot forbear an extract. The second wife described as 
sitting in the garden of Ilminster Vicarage on a July day, 1661, 
persuading her husband to conform to the law concerning 
Prayer Book and surplice, is charming; but untrue to fact, for 
another was in Strong’s place at that time. Says the wife— 
“Here you are, as my father says, a light in a dark place, and 


each ; and were 


1. Page 226. 
2. By Emily Juliana May. 
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all you are quarrelling with is about being put in a candlestick. 
No, because men want candlesticks for their lights, you say, ‘No, 
I'd rather dirt everybody’s hand that touches me, or be put out 
altogether, than submit to such a candlestick, and so the dark 
place (Ilminster) is to be still in darkness.” “Not so, mistress: 
but your father (old Brown) confesses to be a waiter on Provi- 
dence, which is another name for the weathercocks on Ilminster 
Church. The Strongs are not made of such material, neither 
can they turn.” Another picture is that of an old dame, one 
belonging to the weavers of the town, in the long straggling 
street which comprised the greater part of Ilminster, and in the 
last of the little thatched dwellings; whilst busily teazling a 
small piece of fine cloth, she quaintly argues the case with her 
minister—“Tell me if it be true that we be a-going to have 
the old church prayers agen i've church?” “I fear it is dame,” 
he replies. “But eh, be ye a-going to do un, Parson Stronge ? 
Warn’t you a-telling us t’other Lord’s-day that they be all 
Popish things?” “You may be sure,” is the answer, “that my 
way will be very plain dame, I must leave you all.” “Nay, but 
parson, why, why, why? And sure ye baint a-going to do no 
such a thing. Nay, ye be sure in too gert a taking, parson. I 
mind them old prayers well enough; and mightily I like the 
thought of hearing the old sounds again. Sure they baint 
Popish, they are good prayers: none better, parson dear... . 
They be like music to an old body, a-thinkin’ of them.” 

This does not agree with what is recorded of Strong: whom 
we cannot but think of as a coarse, selfish, bombastic creature. 
Whether strutting about in a velvet coat in search of another 
wife, or banging the pulpit cushion with a very big fist, we 
dislike the man, and think Ilminster must have sighed for the 
days and ministry of the exiled Tarlton. But the picture given 
above may more accurately represent Strong’s successor, Alsop. 

William Alsop was appointed only shortly before the 
Restoration. He was afterwards one of the 2,000 who refused 
to conform under the Act of Uniformity. He is called the 
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“ejected minister.” He may be regarded as the father of 
Nonconformity in Ilminster—“To him, this congregation (that 
at the ‘Old Meeting,’ Ilminster) owes its origin, and the remem- 
brance of his example and instruction influenced the earliest 
members long after his removal.” He removed to London 
probably soon after 1662, where he lived out the rest of his 
days. An ominous reference to Alsop is made in the church- 
wardens’ accounts for 1662—“ Laid out at Wells for a suspencon 
concerning Mr. Alsop, 8s.” 

Perhaps the “parson” spoken of in the following extract may 
be Alsop—“ 1663, April 20th. Information of John Wyndham, 
Wm. Wilcock, and Sam. Darker, that at a Conventicle of 1,000 
persons at Dillington, Som., Wyndham saying he hoped this 
would be their last meeting, they said they would lose their 
lives sooner than their parson and that they be 100,000 men 
and money enough at command,” etc.* 


(a). Tarlton’s return to Ilminster.—In 1660 King Charles 
II. was restored to the country, and set upon the throne of his 
ancestors. Many significant items of expenditure appear in 
the churchwardens’ accounts of the next year or two. The 
bell-ringers had a “merrie time”; payments were made—“for 
ringing at the king’s coming into England, 6s. 6d.”; “for ringing — 
on his majesty’s declaration and proclamation, £1 Os. 10d.”; 
“for ringing at the king’s Coronation Day, 33s. 6d.”; “ringing 
and drumming” on the same day, 10s.” The bells must have 
been going all day. Then there were ringings when the queen 
came to England; and for several similar events connected with 
the Restoration. Then there were “a hundred and a half of 
faggotts to make a bonfire, 6s.” Also “18 pounds of powder 
used in the dayes of triumph, etc., £1 4s.” There were some 
old scores to be paid off, as “more I have allowed my selfe for 
beere, fire and candlelight left unpaid to mee when Leiuetenant 


1. Jerom Murch—‘‘A History of the Presbyterian . . . . Church in the 
West of England.” 


2, State Office Domestic Papers. 
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Brome kept guard at my house, 15s.” A reminiscence this of 
dark days when a troop was billeted in the town and the officer 
quartered upon the worthy churchwarden. Further items about 
this same time tell their own tale, as “for a surplice, making 
and washing, £3 19s.”; “laid out at Chard by the Bishopp’s 
command for two ordinaries and extraordinaries, 5s.”; for “two 
new church bookes, £1 2s.” And Vicar Tarlton came back. 
These were the days when “two thousand godly and learned men 
were to go forth into poverty for liberty of conscience”: unable 
to conform to the restoration of the old order of things, bishops, 
prayer book, surplice: hence their name, “ Nonconformists.” 
Many were indeed godly and learned; their sufferings were 
hardly such as their own party had, a few years previously, 
visited on “the malignants,” Tarlton and his fellow clergy. Yet 
those who went out for conscience sake are worthy of respect, 
even if mistaken ; and Alsop, as we said, was one. The following 
passage, from “For Faith and Freedom,”! might have found its 
counterpart at Ilminster Church—“ At one side of the vestry 
stood an ancient, black oak coffer, the sides curiously graven, 
and a great rusty key in the lock. ‘The Sexton turned the key 
with difficulty, threw open the lid and looked in. ‘ Ay,’ he said, 
with chuckling, ‘the old surplice and the old Book of Common 
Prayer. Ye have had a long rest, ’tis time for both to come out 
again. When the surplice is out, the book will stay no longer 
locked up. These two go in and out together. I mind me, 
now. —Here, he sat down and his thoughts wandered for a 
Space 2.646 Presently he returned to the task before him, 
and drew forth an old and yellow roll which he shook out. It 
was the surplice which had once been white. ‘Here you be,’ he 
said, ‘put you away for a matter of twelve year and more and 
you bide your time; you know you will come back again; you 
are not in any hurry. Even the sexton dies; but you die not, 
you bide your time. Everything comes again. The old woman 
shall give you a taste o’ the suds and the hot iron. Thus we go 


1. By Walter Besant (page 3). 
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up and thus we go down.’ He put back the surplice and took 
out the great Book of Common Prayer—musty and damp after 
twelve years’ imprisonment. ‘Fie!’ he said, ‘thy leather is 
parting from the boards, and thy leaves they do stick together. 
Shalt have a pot of paste, and then lie in the sun before thou 
goest back to the desk . . . . Parson goes and Preacher comes; 
Preacher goes and Parson comes; but Sexton stays.—He 
chuckled again, put back the surplice and the book, and locked 
the coffer. Then he went down the church and came out of the 
porch, blinking in the sun, and shaded his old eyes.” 


Something like this it would have been at Ilminster. And 
Vicar Tarlton came back in 1661-2, leaving the little parish of 
Wembworthy. We think of him, aged in appearance with the 
sufferings he had endured ; his books all gone, his house pulled 
about. It would be a glad time to many an old parishioner, 
when again the old words were heard, the old creed recited, the 
old parson in desk and -pulpit; but the surplice was so dilapi- 
dated, or gone, that a new one must be provided. The restored 
services and Sacraments, fasts and festivals, have never since in 
240 years been interrupted: perhaps never will be. 


(H). The Second Great Ilminster Fire—Tarlton had come 
back to a poor altered Ilminster. Probably just before his 
return to the flock, for it was on a night in the spring of 1661, 
the centre of the town was burned down. So terrible was the 
loss that, from one end of the country to the other, briefs were 
read in churches, and collections made to help make it good. 
This fire was included in a long list of “Prodigies” which marked 
the year 1661, and which form the subject of two pamphlets, 
entitled, “ Mirabilis Annus, or the Year of Prodigies or Wonders, 
etc.”? Here are extracts, bearing upon this immediate locality-— 

“About two miles from Chard..... on the 12th July, 

1662, being Saturday, towards the evening, were seen by 

many credible persons, two suns together in the firmament. 


1. See ‘‘ Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries,” 1895 (vol. iv.), E.H. Bates, 
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They were both so high that they could not discern which 
was the false sun, till after it had for a while continued, it 
disappeared, and the true sun went on its course.” 


[This phenomenon was seen again at Chard on 19th July, and 
at Frome on 5th August. About 14th July, three moons were 
seen at one time, at 10 p.m., near Chard.] 


“On the 20th July, 1662, about an hour after sunset, several 
persons, inhabitants of Chillington,..... saw towards the 
west a very long cloud of an extraordinary azure colour, and 
immediately out of the cloud came forth the form of a man 
with a rod in his hand, and on the top of it there was a 
thing like a brush ; he held it forward in his hand for a little 
while, and vanished, and then issued forth of the same cloud, 
a man on horseback, having a sword in his hand, and one of 
his arms set by his side; he had also a flat round bonnet on 
his head, and something hanging down behind him like a 
feather. After which they saw several companies of horse 
and foot marching two in a rank, and then vanishing, and 
immediately others successively appearing in their rooms; 
they plainly discerned the footmen to be armed with musquets, 
and the horses to march very stately, touching their breasts 
with their noses. ‘Two parties of them, one from the east, 
and the other from the west, did charge each other with great 
fierceness, then all disappeared. This whole relation is 
testified by the spectators themselves.” 


The prodigies include one which was witnessed to by four 
persons, who went out at 2 a.m., at Stoke-under-Hamden, to cut 
beans in a field. There was a crash like the falling of a great 
tree—the sounds of a great battle: beating of drums, cries of 
the wounded, together with the roaring of cattle. 

These narrations occur in the later part of the prodigies: but 
in the earlier pamphlet is related the following, which must be 
fixed early in 1661— 

“ At Ilminster, in Somersetshire, a woman, who very much 
hated a godly able minister’ that was newly turned out of 


P 1. William Alsop. 
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his living there, as she was bringing home some fire which 
she had fetched from a neighbour’s house, wished that it were 
burning within the said minister; the same day as it is 
reported there was acted in the Town a Play in derision (ag 
some do affirm) of that which they call the Rump Parliament; 
this woman made great haste to despatch her business that 
she might be at leisure to attend the Divertisement of so 
good an exercise as that Play was, and it seems in her haste 

did leave her fire (kindled by that which a little before she 

wished in the minister) very carelessly, insomuch that her 

own house, with about twenty-six houses more, upon or near 
the Market-place, were before night burnt down to the 
ground.” 

However much the other prodigies may have been the 
creations of disordered fancies, perhaps cunningly devised fables, 
there is no doubt about the fire in I]minster in 1661; for in 
many parts of the country the church books shew that “ briets” 
were sent to the churches throughout the land, and collections 
were made towards meeting the loss which the Ilminster folk 
had sustained, and which seems to have been even more serious 
than the destruction of 25 or 30 houses. We find in the books 
of S. Margaret's, Westminster, 28th April, 1661, “ towards the 
great loss by ffyer in the towne of illmaster in Som., £3 19s, 6d.”; 
also, 5th July, 1663, “towards the great loss by ffyer in the 
towne of Ilminster in the co’ of Somersitt, £3 15s. O4d.” At 
Charles Church, Plymouth, April 14th, 1661, “Colickson made 
in Charills Church, Plymouth, for the Towne of Illmister .... 
for a ffaire (fire). Ther was colleeted fifty sixe shillings. By 
Daniell Ely and Abraham Sarell then Church Wardens.” Entries 
also found in the registers of Cattistock, Co. Devon, 9th August, 
1661 (10s.); Youlgrave, Derby; Stockport, 24th November, 
1661 (4s. 1d); Cheadle, Staff, 6th October, 1661 (4s. 4d.) ; 
Compton Bishop, 26th May, 1661, “for people of Ilminster who 
had losses by fire, 5 sh.”; Porlock, 9th June, 1661, 9 sh. 1 penny 
paid to Robert Philip, Head Constable; Colyton, Devon, 4th 
May, 1661, 19 sh. 33d.; Hwmbleton (E. Yorks), 12th May, 1661, 


1. ‘* Bygone Briefs,” 8. Margaret’s, Westminster—J. E, Smith. 
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“the just sum of three shillings”; S. Mary's, Reading, 6th 
November 1661, “collected by a briefe for fier att Elmester, 
paid Ed. Cuthbert £1 8s. 1d.”; S. Juliana in Salop, 13s. 1d. ; 
at West Hauldon, Northants, 14s. 9}d., collected on the Thurs- 
day in Easter week, 18th April, 1661. 


These briefs to some extent served the purpose of modern 
fire and accident insurance: they were under State recognition, 
but they were farmed by “ undertakers,” or “ brief brokers,” and 
were vastly abused. In this same 1661 (30th June), Pepy 
writes—‘ Lord’s Day. To church, where we observed the trade 
of briefs is now come up to so constant a course every Sunday, 
that we resolve to give no more.”! Ilminster also shews that it 
contributed to such calls; and perhaps the picture drawn by 
Cowper might have fitted this case— 

“The brief proclaim’d, it visits every pew, 
But first the ’Squire’s, a compliment but due; 
With slow deliberation he unties 
His glittering purse, the envy of all eyes, 
And while the clerk just puzzles out the psalm, 
Slides guinea behind guinea in his palm ; 
Till finding, what he might have found before, 
A smaller piece amidst the precious store, 
Pinch’d close between his finger and his thumb, 
He half exhibits, and then drops the sum.” 


But to return: that night in the spring of 1661 would be 
long remembered by the townsfolk. In 1640 Yeovil had had a 
yet worse fire, 83 houses having been destroyed and 600 persons 
thrown on the world homeless. Most of the towns round had 
suffered from a like cause; for the old thatch, though picturesque, 
was easily set fire to, and in warm, dry times the flames spread 
rapidly. So the driver leading his team over from Chard one 
morning would have seen the smoke of Ilminster rising as from 
a great furnace; the church tower had gleamed with the 
reflection of its own burning town, and the heart of the town 


1. Quoted in Bewis’s ‘‘ Briefs,” whence much of the above information. 
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now was a desolate and blackened ruin; and all England was 
asked to take pity on its loss. It was about this time that 
Tarlton returned. We think of a broken-down man coming to 
a burnt town. Little or nothing is known of Tarlton after his 
return ; he lived on till about 1666. The register of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials begins, in 1660, with a memorandum 
thereupon that the former book had been burned. There is an 
amazing array of baptisms, owing to the neglect of past years, 
perhaps; but there is no entry of the burial of Tarlton. The 
good man’s influence on the town seems to have been excellent. 
It was, doubtless, of his own native Ilminster that Samways, 
son of the previous vicar, wrote, when he said-——“ I can speak it 
upon my own knowledge, that a Town of good note in the 
Western parts of the land not far from the Sea, heretofore famed 
for all manner of riot and disorder, by this course of late years 
hath been reduced to that order and discipline, that it is rare to 
see a man there at any time distempered with wine and strong 
drink, or hear a rash oath proceed from any man’s mouth, no, 
not when there is most frequent concourse of people thither 
from neighbouring parts: so carefull are men to keep the law, 
where ..... every transgression and disobedience received a 
just recompense of reward. So easy a matter it is for ministers 
and officers, mutually conspiring together in the same work, to 
reform city or town as they list.” 


1. Two notable Sons of Ilminster—Both have been spoken 
of herein: but for a few further notes we bring them together, 
in contrast. Both were important: both suffered when Tarlton 
was in exile, the divine and the marquess—Richard Samways? 
and Humphrey Walrond (5th).* Whilst the persecuting spirit 
drove the former from his quiet Fellowship at Oxford; it sent 
the latter over the ocean. The work of Samways is in marked 
contrast to Walrond’s: one was working out a big book on the 
evils of the day; the other ruling in Barbados with an iron 


1. See page 134, 
2. See page 107. 
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hand. We have quoted above from “England’s Faithful 
Reprover and Monitour.” The book was published in 1653 at 
“The Angell in Ivie Lane, London.”! There is not much 
evidence of scholarship in it, but a full grasp and graphic 
unfolding of his subject, the evils of his day amongst different 
classes of men. A quaint instance of the ostentation of the 
nobility is given—that “A peere of the realm used every Lord’s 
Day, when he went with his family to church, to have his 
mastive (dog) goe before him with a marmoset, or some such 
creature near of kin to this, upon the dog’s back: a strange 
pageant for such a solemnity.” The writer had observed the 
voluptuous manner of living—“Ye glut yourselves with the 
choicest dainties which sea or land can afford”; their “ mixed 
and loose dancing”; their “table communication”; their “cup 
discourses: the garb of the male, the painting and patches of 
the female.” All these things are reproved: and so also is the 
practice of setting down domestic chaplains to be entertained 
as honorary servants—this is said to be a debasing of the worthy 
calling of the ministry. He launches forth against all classes 
for irreverent handling of the Word of God—“ The Bible laid 
aside, slovenly tossed up and down, soyled by those places where 
it is carelessly thrown, as if it were some base utensil of the 
kitchen.” For over-dressing he cries—‘ The Hinde exceeding 
the Farmer in the trimness and cost of his habit, the Farmer 
the Yeoman, the Yeoman the Gentry, and the Tradesmen all 
these in bravery: so that ye seem to be generally incorrigible.” 
These and far worse evils he brings to light with a strong hand; 
and e’er he closes he tells us of himself as “by nature very 
prone to impatiency, against which I pray and fight continually.” 


Col. Walrond,’ across the Atlantic, was (as we have said) a 
strangely different character. He had sold the family house at 
Sea, and he was working the Royalist cause for all it was worth 

1. A copy is in the Bodleian. 
2. Dictionary of National Biography: ‘‘A briefe relation of the late Horrid 


Rebellion acted in the Island of Barbados,” etc., by Nicholas Foster. 
‘© Cavaliers and Roundheads in Barbados,” by Davis, 1889. 
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in Barbados. He and his brother Edward (a lawyer), and other 
Cavaliers, made “ Little England” into a rallying point for the 
cause. He would have every man take an oath to defend the 
king, and to put down conventicles; but he violently opposed 
the Governor of the island, and was banished for a year, 1651-2, 
and having fought for the Spaniards, he was made (this Ilminster 
man) Marquess de Vallado, etc., as before stated. Walrond 
appears at the Barbados again, and becomes Deputy Governor : 
his son seconding his father’s efforts. But the independence 
and violence of the marquess were too much for the Government; 
and so he was to be apprehended, and required to account for 
money received from the Spaniards for trading facilities. He 
escapes to England and appeals to Charles II. in council, but 
his creditors for the £30,000 of debts, incurred by his loyalty to 
Charles L, make things uncomfortable for him on this side of 
the ocean. He flees again: probably taking refuge under 
Spanish rule in the West Indies, where he dies. He had ten 
children, the eldest, George, who had lost an arm in the war, 
succeeded to the Spanish title; he died, without issue, in 
Barbados, 1688. The family continued to hold high offices in 
Barbados: John (2nd son) was secretary to Lord Willoughby, 
the governor; Henry (8rd son) was Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, Chief Justice of Common Pleas [will proved 3rd 
March, 1693]; his son, Sir Alexander Walrond, became a 
prominent politician in Barbados. 


Walrond was a resourceful man, as the following anecdote 
seems to shew. He found that the negroes on his estate when 
out of spirits had a fancy for hanging themselves, believing that 
when dead they went back (poor things) to their native country. 
After two or three of the best slaves had in this way been lost, 
Col. Walrond caused the head of one of the suicides to be cut 
off and set on a pole, 12 feet high, insisting that the living 
negroes should march round and see that, as the head was there, 
the body could not leave the grave without it. There were no 
more self-hangings. 


M 
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Walrond and his party were also great feeders. “His fancy 
and contrivance of a feast is far beyond any man’s there, as the 
place where he dwells is better situate for that purpose.” It 
was near the sea, and all rareties brought to the island from 
any part would be taken up to him: he stowed his cellars in 
two hours’ time, and that in the night, with oyl, cloves, capers, 
sturgeon, neate tongues, anchovies, caviare, bot-ago, all sorts of 
salted meats, flesh and fish, beef, pork, English pease, ling, cod, 
“poor John,” etc. Thus were luxuries more plentiful, we opine, 
than in the old days in Ilminster. 


(3). Yet another search into the Church Books of 1633-66.— 
There are many plums to be pulled out. Quite the biggest item 
of expenditure was the erection of a new gallery soon after 


Tarlton appeared on the scene. Thus it runs— 


“Paid unto John Moggaridge for building of the newe gallery, £24. Roger 
Hucker for seeling of the gallery and seating of it, £14 8s. Stones from Hamden 
Hill for the Durnes of the gallery doore and for the staires, £1 16s. ; carriadge, 
198. 6d. 15 sacks of Lyme, £1. For Lastes for the gallery, £1 7s. ; for last 
nailes, 10s. 6d. A doore, durnes and lynterne for the gallery, 16s. Wm. Wheadon 
for Iron stuffe about it, 138. 2d. Rd. Gould for a locke and keye for the gallery 
doore, 5s. 6d. George Hill for the turning of 3 pillars, 3s. For haire for the 
plastering of the gallery, 68. Wm. Witheman for plastering and lasting the 
gallery, £1 5s. More for tymber for the staires and workmen’s wages about it, 
£1 68. 8d. Roger Hucker for setting of two seates within the gallery doore, 
8s. 6d. Matta for the seates in the gallery, 10s. 6d.; and other items make up 
the sum of £51 14s, 7d. 


This gallery was probably on the north side, approached by 
the stairs, which we know existed, outside the porch. There 
were nearly 50 seats therein. Henceforth the yearly payments 
run on—(a) for seats in the Church; (b) for seats in front of 
“th’ old gallery”; (c) seats in the backside of the old gallery; 
(d) seats in the new gallery. The holders of seats in this new 
gallery paid one shilling a year each; some in the church were 
only sixpence. The seats were all held for life, and a sum equal 
to the yearly charge was paid “for admittance.” We find such 
entries as “a seat in the south side behind the pulpit which no 
one claymes, 6d., admittance 6d.”; “ Agnes Adams for a seat in 
the new gallery where Thomas Dunster before sat, 12d.” There 
were seats granted “near Mr. Wadham’s Ile”; “a seat behind 
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Mr. Speke’s Isle, 6d.”; “ Peregrine Hartly a seat in the belfry at 
the yearly rent of 4d.”; which probably was on the floor under 
the tower behind the screen, where (to very recent times) the 
ringers were wont to stand. There is a very explicit agreement 
in the churchwardens’ book between Henry Sidenham, of 
Chilworthy, Esquire, and his heirs (1655), and the parishioners, 
granting to the former “seats in north side of the church from 
the seats now in tenuré of Edward Grigory and Thomas Baker 
joyning the north-east pillar home to Mr. Wadham’s Isle for 
5s. 8d. a year.” The full list of seat-holders year after year 
through our period, and long after, has been preserved. The 
contrast between the state of things when Tarlton “had got 
well into the saddle,” and that when Strong was finishing up, 
stands thus—about 250 paying seat-holders as against 150. 


Quaint items appear for work and service in and about the 
church—as “payde for an houre glasse to John Horwood, 1s.”; 
“a pownde of oyle, 6d.”; “3 pounds of newe wyre brought from 
Bristoll, 3s. 4d.”; “for a pound of candles for Chrystmas Daie in 
the morning, 1642”; “laid out for besoms to sweepe the church, 
1s. 2d.”; “mending the cushion belonging to the pulpitt, 2s, 6d.”;1 
for “ work done about the middle ally in church”; “for mending 
of the hour glass.” There was a good deal paid for mending 
church “hatches”; but keeping the bells right was a yearly 
expense—“ paid Jo" Smith, blacksmith, for Boling of the great 
bell clipper and shutting of the second bell clipper and for 
mending of the church pickaxe, £1 6s. Od.”; “mending and 
helping upp the 4th bell.” Another class of payment was that 
to “Jo" Gray, monies by him disbursed in sending for divers 
ministers since the last county day before Mr. James Strong’s 
coming to towne (1653), 11s. 6d.” In 1659 was a great repair- 
ing of “lidds,” £24. The expenditure on the wine and bread 
for the Holy Communion year by year, before the break up of 
things, was considerable, almost £6 for one year: after the 


1. This was in Strong’s time—see the lines of Roger Rimer on page 181. 
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Restoration this is diminished ; one item in 1668 is five quarts 
and a pint of sacke and bread, 10s. 6d. Nothing under this 
head appears in the time of the Parliamentary ministers. 

Creatures, both of air and earth, seem to have cost the 
churchwardens some trouble: not only were there charges for 
whipping the dogs out of church, but such items appear as 
2s. 6d. for 30 dozen of sparrows’ heads; “John Denman for 
killing of fower otters, 1s.” Hugh Griffen was paid 6d. for a fox 
head ; 2s. for four woopes’ heads; 2d. for 12 hedghogs. “ Paid 
John Clarke, Jobn Gunter, and Alexander Waites for woopes, 
jayes, and other venemous creatures, 5s. 10d.” 

Ringings, besides those mentioned before, included the follow- 
ing occasions—“ when the dutch were Routed” (1665) ; “when 
the Lord Protector was p’claymed” (1658); “when the Lord 
Protector’s order ..... was read at crosse” (1656) ; “for the 
victory obtained against Worcester” (1651). 

Musie cost but littlek—“allowed John Somers . . . for playing 
on the organs, £2”; “paid Mr. Hayward his wages for keeping 
of the organ 3 years, £1 10s.” (1633); “for a skinne to mend 
the bellowes of the organs, 8d.” 

John Gray was paid for his year’s service and “clarkship,” 
£2 10s.; for gates and “ poasts” for inclosure about the church- 
yard, £4 1s, 2d.; for the “interring of a Trooper in Church, 
6s. 8d.”; “hanging up of the Towne ladder, ls. 2d.” Charity 
was dispensed by the constables—“ hospitall money” and “ for 
traveyling persons who had passes” (i.e., licences to move from 
tything to tything) was a frequent charge; also we find, “ given 
to two distressed ministers who had passes for reliefe, 3s.” (1660); 
for lame and “maymed souldiers”; “ for a soldier that came from 
Yorke, 8d.”; for “two Irish gentlewomen, 6s. 8d.”; for “a poor 
scoller, 6d.”; for “a captaine, 6d.”; “to a traveling minister 
towards his reliefe, 3s.” (1653) ; “to divers poore men and their 
famalies who had sustayned great loss by fire, 6s.”; “paid to 
three travelling women who had passes, their husbands being 
taken by the Turkes, 6d.”; and “given to fower travailers who 
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had been taken by the Turkes, 1s.”; “given to a travailer that 
came out of Turkey, 2d.” (1636); “given at sevrall tymes to 
poore people who said that they had been slaves in Turkey” 
(1639). Sterner work was done—‘ paid to Jo" Tucker for th’ 
apprehending of a strange travelling man who would have rund 
away and left his two small children upon our towne and 
parishe, 6d.”; “paid Locke for whipping a Bedlome man, 4d.” 
We find the churchwardens receiving from Robt. Webb, 8d. “for 
a planche that was left of the cucking stoole”; but in 1657 the 
constables are paid £2 7s. 3d., “monies by them laid out at 
sevrall tymes about the necessary affairs of yt Towne and parish, 
and setting up of a cucking stoole.” Perhaps the number of 
scolds and witches increased, and the old duckings in the Ile 
became a necessity. In the year following, 1658, further strong 
measures seem to have been needful, and the constables’ pay- 
ment for monies they laid out, £2 4s., at “sevrall tymes about 
necessary affaires of s' Towne and Parish,” included “ set/ing 
upp of a pillory and whipping poast.” 

Gruesome duties sometimes fell within the purview of church 
officials in those days, such as are indicated in the payments— 
“given to the crowner his fee for the murdered child, 15s. 4d.”; 
and “Mr. George Balch, the coroner, his fee concerning Coles 
that destroyed himself, 13s. 4d.”; “ Mr. George Patch, crowner, 
his fee for Chicke that destroyed himself, 13s. 4d.” The old 
Court Hall, or Court House, was an appendage of the church: 
surely it was the old Abbots’ Hall, and the hall which afterwards 
was hired by the Quakers. £2 a year rent was received for it, 
and 1s. 8d. was paid, most likely to the lord of the manor. 
Sundry repairs, etc., fell to the churchwardens, as in 1648, when 
4s, 8d. was paid “for posting upp some timber in the Court 
House and taking some other doone to preserve itt from spoyle.” 
Was this war? The bridges were an expense, “the fower 
bridges”: but why “mending Froome Bridges, 15s.”? 

Bequests were in those days but rare: or rarely came into the 
hands of the churchwardens. But Mr. Ivery’s £40 was bringing 
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in yearly about £2. Mr. Henry Walrond in 1616 had left the 
parish “stock” £20 for binding poor children apprentice: hence 
a bundle of interesting indentures, beginning at this period and 
still extant. What means “the Parson of Calverley’s money in 
the hands of Wm. Wheadon, Sen‘, upon security,” which figures 
yearly for several years? Last item of all to be named here— 
out of the “Church Expenses” of those days, “a black cloth 
for the biere, being Richard Mark’s guift.” 

From the poor-rate book, which is almost continuous from 
1624, we glean all kinds of items, such as “4 yards of dowlis to 
make a smock for the widdow Michell, 4s.”; “an ell of lincloth 
to make Bess Howes boy a shirt, 1s. 1d.”; “ paid Emma Yeoman 
for tending, stretching foorth, and shrouding of Jo" Gadd, 6d.” 
(not extravagant payment we think); “2 pairs of spinning 
cordes for Eliz’ Paule and Julian Michell, poore women, 1s. 6d.” 
Many “shrowdes” are supplied; no coffin, for none would be 
used, There are many references to an “almshouse” in I]min- 
ster, which was repaired at the parish expense; and one dark 
reference (1646) to the plague—Rd. Jefferye and Nicholas Tupp 
were paid for relieving “sixe families consisting of xxvi persons 
that were kept in by reason of the plague”; from 29th May to 
July the help went on, costing the parish £16, beside the cost 
of “4 shrowdes” which follow. The “relief” in the parish was 
at the rate of 6d. to 1s. 6d. a week; in 1632, it reached a total 
of £62; in 1648, £132; in 1645, £47. 


(kK). “A Illmister Farding.”—This is one out of a small 
collection of tradesmen’s tokens which are to be found in the 
Taunton Museum, and which belong to the period under review. 
The minting of money had passed away from such places as 
Ilchester, Bristol, etc., and there was a reluctance to coin “small 
change.” So the tradesmen in the towns, particularly about 
the time of the Civil War, issued “tokens,” which were available 
at their own shops. In 1672 a severe proclamation against the 
coining of such “tokens” was made. The following, amongst 
other Ilminster tokens, are at Taunton— 
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Obv. A IIlmister Farding—two swords crossed between 


Rey. A Illmister Farding—a stocking between T. S. 
Obv. Wm. Crosse—a hart trippant. 

Rev. In Ilmister—W. C. 

Obv. Robert Horwood—a pair of scales. 

Rev. In Ilmister, Chandle'"X—R. M. N. 

Obv. Alice Row of A. R. 

Rev. Ilemester, 1664—St. George and the dragon. 


Obv. Nathanael Webb of Ilmister—arms: on a fess, two 
bezants between four others, three and one. 


Rev. His brasse halfe penny—N. H. W., 4. 


(Lt). Hearth Money.—This was a tax of two shillings on 
each fireplace, imposed in 1662; only the very small house- 
holders were exempted. The tax was hated: “the chimney 
man,” who collected the money, was avoided; but it was not 
abolished till 1690.1. The list for Ilminster comprises about 72 
houses, but it is dubious whether Hilcombe and Horton are 
included. Five seems to be the largest number of hearths in 
any house in the list. Against some names notes appear, as 
“the house is voyde ye owner in prison,” or “the house voyd 
and he run out of the countrie.” 


(m). Parliamentary Survey, 1649°*— 


“ Bristol. Ilmister, Hillcombe, and Horton. All, Parsonage 
barne now turned into 3 small tenements situate lying and 
being in Ilemister . . . . and ye severall tythes and tythings 
of corne, woole, hempe, and flax thereunto belonging con- 
taining growing and arising . . . . also two acres of arable 
land lying in y* common fields of Ilemister and parcell of y* 


1. Macaulay, in his History of England, chap. III., quotes a ballad of the 
day on the chimney money— 
‘*The good old dames, whenever they the chimney man espied, 
Unto their nooks they haste away, their pots and pipkins hide ; 
There is not one old dame in ten, and search the nation through, 
But, if you talk of chimney men, will spare a curse or two.” 


2. Lambeth Library. 
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Rectorie afores‘ in th’occupation of Mrs. Speke, widdowe, and 
commonlie called y* Rectorie of Ilmister, Hilleombe, and 
Horton, and is worth p’r anno. lcx.” 


[On 15th October, 4th of Charles I, the above had been 
demised by D. & C., of Bristol, to Geo. Speke, Esq., for the term 
of the natural lives of Joane, his wife, George and William, 
their sons, and the longest lives of them. Redd™ per annum., 
£23 17s. 4d., viz: for three tenements and tithes belonging 
thereto, £20 Os. 4d.; Hillcombe tithes, 40s.; Horton tithes, 
37s.; payable S. James’ Day and S. Paul’s Day. The improved 
value set down at £80 2s. 8d. Joane, aged 50; George, 26; 
William, 21; all living. The lease not seen by the valuer, held 
by Sir Robert Pye on trust.] 


“The Vicarage of Ilmister afores’ worth p. ann. Jxl. John 
Batt, clerke, y° present Incumbent. All these several parcels 
of meadowe situate, etc, in Ilmister afores’ in a meadow 
there called Horton Meade . . . . in occupation of one John 
.... by estimate, 8a. 00r., dvi. Last ment’ premises in 
tenner of Rt. Talbott, yearly rent of xiis. vilid., but the prem- 
ises are worth over and above s‘ rent p’r annum, ly, viis. ilijd.” 


(N). A List of the Payers of Church Rates in the year that 
Tarlton died, 1665-6, will prepare the way for the next period— 


Church Tything. 


Standerwick, Joseph 
Ivey, James 

Smith (Wo.) 

Smith, Cuthbert 
Walden, Joane 
Marshall, N. (late) 


Pitts, Stephen, son of 


Humph. 


Pitts, Stephen, son of 


Stephen 
Harvie (Wo.) 
Pitfield, Hy. 
Guppie, Rd. 
Osborne, Hy. 
Welman, Thos. 
Smith, Rt. 
Harvie, John 
Key, Hy. 
Carter, Thos. 
Griffen, John 


Wills, John 
Williamson, Wm. 
Hill, J. (weaver) 
Walden, John 
Walden, N. 
Hawley, Giles 
Applebie, Anty. 
Walden, Geo. 
Sandere, Wm. 
Carryer, Jas. 
Chicke, John 
Townsinge, Saml. 
Calloway, Dorothy 
Willmot (Wo.) 
Pitts, Elizth. 


Town Tything. 


Towill, Wm. 
Webb, Robt. 
Chicke, Jno. 
Dinbam, Jno. 


Crosse, Wm. 
Marshall, Thos, 
Chicke, Thos, 
Holmes, J., Jr. 
Collins, Thos. 
Hopkins, Thos. 
Tucker, Fras, 
Gould, Jno. 
Gould, Wm. 
Gould, Alice 
Holmes, Josph. 
Collins, Wm. 
Collins, W., Jr. 
Trott (Wo.) 
Raw (Wo.) 
Wellman, Ed. 
Raw, Edwd. 
Wellman, John 
Wellman, H. 
Farnham, Rt. 
Hutchings, Jno, 
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Turner (Wo.) 
Baker ( Wo.) 
Witheman (Wo.) 
Paule, Thos. 
Pittard, Geo. 
Godwyn, Rd. 
Marks, Rd. 
Wellman (Wo.) 
Tucker (Wo.) 
Webb, Rd. 
Adams, Ph. 
Hill, J. (butcher) 
Castlings, Waltr. (late) 
Talbot, Rt. 

Pitts (Wo.) 
Somers (Wo.) 
Marshall ( Wo.) 
Marshall, Wm. 
Pitts, Wm., Jr. 
Johnson, Jas. 
Wannum, Wm. 
Hill, Thos., Jr. 
Willmot, Hu. 
Tlverton, Rt. 
Cross, Jno. 
Paule, Rt. (shoemaker) 
Deane, Geo. 
Forse, Jno. 
Forse, Ed. 
Salway, Wm. 
Browne, Wm. 
Adams, Wm. 
Maninge, Wm. 
Drake, Gilbert 
Walden, Thos. 
Stocker, Geo. 
Perry, Thos, 
Bennet, Thos, 
Adams, Hy. 
Marks, Thos. 
Hatchings, Hugh 
Pitcher, Rd. 


Winterhay Tithing. 


Speke, Geo. 
Gregory, Edmd. 
Standerwick, Wm. 
Talbot, Rt. 
Dunster, Thos. 
Balch, Geo. 
Wellman, Wm. 
Feoffees of the School 
Paule, Hy. 

Paule (Wo.), A. 
Paule (Wo.), M. 
Paule, John 
Miller, Rd. 

Paule (Slape) 
Talbott (Slape) 
Talbott (Ashwell) 


Talbott, Elizth. 
Bond, Hugh 
Simpson (Wo.) 
Underlay (Wo.) 
Dunster, Wm. 
Tlvington, Wm. 
Webb, Jas. 
Pitts, Humph. 
Ambrose White 
Jeffery, Jno. 
Salway, Ar. 
Jeffery (Wo. ) 
Ashton (Wo.) 
Manninge, Geo. 
Manninge, Dory. 
Manning, Jno., Jr. 
Reed, Jno. 
Smith, Thos. 
Boninge (Wo.) 
Powell, Nich. 
Marshall, Jno. 
Hunt, Jno. 
Chard, Rd. 
Manninge, Jno. 
Chard, Rt. 
Gibbs (Wo.) 
Bond (Wo ) 
William, W. 
Hill (Wo.) 
Palmer, Thos. 
Thomas, Marie 
Solomon, Wm. 
Lake, Ra. 
Baker, Rd. 
Foxwill, Jno. 
Munden, Nichs. 
Hill, Nichs. 


Hilcombe Tything. 


Sydenham, Hy. 
Hilliard, Wm. 
Paule, Nichs. 
Dunster, Thos. 
Woodward, Jno. 
Vincent, Rt. 
Strong, James 
Pike, Jno. 
Dunster, Giles, Sr. 
” ” Jr. 
Combe (Wo.) 
Coles (Wo.) 
Heart’s Estate 
Wile (Wo.), A. 
Wile (Wo.), 8. 
Single, Edm. 
Brome (Wo.) 
Paule, Mat, 
Sweet, Humph, 
Spiller, Hugh 
Beere, Wm. 


Webb, Thos. 
Clarke, Jno. 
Frausten [?] (Wo.) 
Gould, Wm. 
Knight, Simon 
Dayman, Jno. 
Smith (Wo.) 
Staple (Wo.) 
Morris, Wm. 
Dryer, Thos. 
Gumer, Jno. 
Hutchings, Jno. 
Dight, Mark 
Cox, Nichs. 
Dunham, Geo. 
Rochet, Tristram 
Way, Digory 
Beere, Thos. 
Drew, Geo. 
Hillyer, Rt. 
Bonvile, Jas. 
Shawe’s Estate 


Horton Tything. 


Warre, Hy. 
Roynon, Elizth. 
Brome, Jno. 
Brome, Thos. 
Smith, Jno. 
Palfrey, Edwd. 
Stocker, Jno. 
Castlinge, Jno. 
Yeatford, Jno. 
Walden, Thos, 
Wall, Edward 
Mayne, Giles 
Pike, Rd. 
Wall, Nichs. 
Michell, Geo. 
Woodward, N. 
Fowler, Mary 
Gawler, Thos. 
Whaite, Alexr. 
Crosse, Geo. 
Carter, Fras. 
Russell, Wm. 
Wile’s Estate 
Sweet, Rt. 
Raw, Edwd. 
Mayne, Jno. 


Forest Grounds, 


Carter, Fras. 
Russell, Wm. 
Wale, Wm. 
Pettett, Jno. 
Eastmond, Thos. 
Dighte, Mark 


CHAPTER VII. 
Jn Be “Duking Days.” 


‘© |, . this is to let you know that I never was, nor never will be, a rebel 
to my lawful king, who is James the Second. If you think I am in the wrong, 
and you in the right, whenever we meet I do not doubt but the justness of my 
cause shall sufficiently convince you that you had better have lett this rebellion 
alone, and not have put the nation to so much trouble.” 


CHRISTOPHER, Duke of Albemarle, to MonmouTs. 


HE old tree still lies out in the fields in front of White- 
lackington House; the fine old chestnut whose girth was 
25 feet at breast high, under the spreading branches of which 
Monmouth and his party were entertained in the hey-day of his 
popularity. This in 1680, and George Speke was his host. It 
has been much shorn of its branches: the tempest at last was 
too strong for it and it fell; but there it still lies, the one local 
memorial of Monmouth, and of the Monmouth Rebellion. Long 
ago another large tree fell (either from axe or wind) which had 
grown in our Market Place, from a branch of which was hanged, 
in the “ Duking Days,” young Charles Speke, innocent of all 
offence. This tree, could it have remained, would have been a 
memorial of the horrors of Judge Jeffreys’ Bloody Assize. They 
spoke of it as “going a dooking,” when rustic folk went, with 
terror-stricken faces, to contemplate the ghastly remains of the 
victims of Jeffreys’ atrocities everywhere exposed to view. 
Monmouth exercised a strange fascination in Somerset: the 
shameless and extravagant licentiousness of the Court life of 
the day; the harshness with which the law had borne upon 
Dissenters; the open Romanism of the Duke of York, after- 
wards, King James II.; not to speak of the handsome person 
and condescending manners of the “ Protestant Duke”; caused 
him to be the one hope of a distressed people. The unfurling of 
his blue flag, when he came as invader, awakened enormous 
enthusiasm—“A Monmouth! a Monmouth! and the Protestant 
religion.” 
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But before depicting on the Ilminster canvas the doings of 
Monmouth and Jeffreys, we try to brush in the grey background 
of the every-day life of the times. The different phases of 
Nonconformity, and the movements in the woollen trade, also 
the current tales of local prodigies and superstitions, seem to 
have been the most potent influences. Of these things we 
have records. 


(A). The Local Phases of Nonconformity.—Dissent from 
the Anglican communion has organized itself into seven prin- 
cipal bodies; namely, the Independents, the Romanists, the 
Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Quakers, the Unitarians, and 
the Wesleyans.!. The last named belong to a period a century 
later; the others should be treated of here, in their bearing 
upon Ilminster. 


— _—— 


1. The following facts may be usefully set forth— 


The Independents (or “‘ Brownists”’) first separated from the communion 
of the English Church in 1568. Robert Browne was a clergyman and school- 
master. In the Church’s death-struggle with Popery he summoned the Puritans 
to break up the National Church into fragments. He returned to the Anglican 
communion later, but his work remained. The leading idea of the Independents 
(Congregationalists) was that each congregation was a separate ‘‘ church,” 
responsible for its own code of doctrines and discipline. 

The Romanists broke away in 1570. Pius V. issued his Bull against 
Elizabeth, April 27th. Those who clung to Roman allegiance and doctrine 
went out from the National Church, to secede and form ‘‘ conventicles.” 


The Puritans were Presbyterians. These had no desire to separate from 
the Church; their passion was to Calvinize it, to abolish signs and symbols, 
forms of prayer, and the accessories of worship; they succeeded in this till the 
Restoration, when they went out rather than submit to the Act of Uniformity, 
1661. 


The Baptists. 1633 is the date of their first formation as a separate 
community in England. They were chiefly drawn from the Independents, and 
separated for—(1) a stricter Calvinistic doctrine; (2) more rigorous and 
exclusive discipline; (3) more literally scriptural ritual, especially in baptism. 

The Quakers date from 1646, when George Fox, their founder, a shepherd 
and cattle drover, appeared in public, relying simply on the ‘‘ Inward Light,” 
denying any excellence in sacrament, formulary, ministry, visible church, 

The Unitarians, as a distinct denomination, dates from 1719. They went 
off “in the pursuit of an unlimited intellectual freedom,” resulting in the 
denial of our Lord’s Godhead, of the personality of the Holy Ghost, and of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

The Wesleyans separated in 1795, four years after Wesley’s death. They 
have since separated into five or six other bodies. Wesley was a revivalist of 


religion within the Church of England. To-day he would have been made a 
Bishop. 


The above notes are drawn from Canon Curteis’s Bampton Lectures, 1871. 
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The Romanists seem to have been but few and feeble, 
judging by the report of the sheriff, Sanford, charged with 
searching the homes of the “ Recusants”—“ In Ilminster there 
are divers other poore Recusants but none able to buy or main- 
taine armes.”! The Buptists, as a separate body, have left no 
trace of any organization in Ilminster, though numerous in 
Chard, Wellington, and many Somerset towns. But the Presby- 
teriams and Quakers were both many and active. As we have 
seen, the former found representatives in the three ministers 
who filled the vicarage during Tarlton’s exile, the last of whom, 
Alsop, was ejected in 1661. His influence in the place was 
considerable; and to him (as we have seen) the congregation 
which developed into the “Old Meeting” owed its origin.? Of 
this congregation, Jerom Murch, of Bath, wrote as follows*— 
“About 1675 Mr. Wm. Hunt, an ejected schoolmaster, from 
Salisbury, removed to Ilminster, near where he was born; here 
he resumed his office as schoolmaster, for which his extensive 
acquirements well fitted him; he was once more obliged to 
cease; in 1684 he died. It may be supposed that this excellent 
man privately aided the cause of Nonconformity at Ilminster. 
The first regularly appointed pastor appears to have been Mr. 
Edmund Batson, who settled here in 1694, soon after he had 
finished his studies at Taunton. Three years afterwards he was 
succeeded by Mr. Thomas Marshall, who continued to officiate 
till his death, which occurred in the early part of the 18th 
century. The congregation then elected Mr. Nicholas Marshall: 
in 1716 this minister had 300 hearers, and the society afterwards 
flourished under his care; he died in 1725. At a very early 
period the Nonconformists of Ilminster, which, like those in 
most other places, called themselves Presbyterian, provided 
themselves with a place of worship. The first house of prayer 
was probably small; but the number of Mr. N. Marshall’s 


1. See page 145, 

2. See page 185. 

8. ‘‘A Llistory of the Presbyterian and General Baptist Church in the West 
of England,” 18365. 
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hearers warranted the erection of another building, which was 
accomplished in the year 1719. The exact site of the former 
is unknown ... . the present has been enlarged since it was 
first built.” Mr. Marshall was succeeded by Mr. Collins and 
Mr. James Strong. The appointment of Collins and Strong, we 
learn, “indicates that the congregation had been infected with 
the ‘ariomania’ of the West of England: most of the successors 
of these gentlemen have been dissatisfied with the prominent 
features of ‘orthodoxy,’ and have attached peculiar importance 
to the practice of worshipping ‘One God and Father’ in contra- 
distinction to ‘One God in Three,’ and ‘Three Gods in One.’”! 
This probably means that the foundation doctrines of the Faith, 
i.e., the Godhead of Christ, the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
as well as the narrower teachings of Calvin, had become obscured 
or lost, and the congregation had passed from Presbyterianism 
to Unitarianism. The choice of Strong’s successor led to 
separation, and the “orthodox” party withdrew and built 
another meeting house at Broadway. The Independents seem 
to have had no building of their own in the town till early in 
the 19th century. 


The Quakers appeared in Ilminster within a year or two of 
the time when George Fox, their founder, passed through the 
county. As we have seen, in 1657 Elizabeth Tucker and other 
‘“‘Friends” attacked the Preshyterian minister, Strong, in the 
parish church, and found themselves speedily in Ilchester Gaol. 
Strong’s offence is not stated, except that he was “deceiving the 
people.” In 1669 when returns were to be made as to the 
“conventicles” kept within the county, we find the following 
certificate of the conventicle here—“ Ilminster: held at one 
Rock’s house, a Quaker parte of y™, numbers 220. The Teachers 
unknown.” In Chard there were 200 to 700, and the names 
are given of five teachers.? Probably many “Independents” 


1. Murch’s travesty of the Christian Faith (Three Gods in One) cannot be 
passed over without protest. 


2. ‘*Conventicles List,’ Lambeth Palace Library. 
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were amongst these. The “Friends,” with Whiting and others, 
were much iu evidence in connexion with the march of 
Monmouth. In “ Persecutions Exposed, etc.,”! the following 
information is given—“ The first day of the 2nd month (1682) - 
came Henry Walrond, justice, to Ilminster meeting, where was 
our friend, Elias Osborn, of Chard, who having been at the 
assizes the latter end of the last month to assist Robert Abbot, 
the innkeeper of Ivelchester, in his trial on the appeal, upon 
his being fined £40 by the s? Hy. Walrond for 2 Quakers’ 
meetings in his house, where indeed there was not one within 
the Conventicle Act, only the quarterly meeting aforesaid, the 
said Walrond upbraided him, the said E.O., with it, and struck 
him several blows with the cane, and committed him and 68 
friends more to the constable, to have them before Col. Edw’. 
Phillips next day: and then committed six of them to prison, 
viz: Elias Osborn, John Alloway, Walter Bult, Thomas Smith, 
and 2 more to Bridewell; leaving the rest till next month. They 
were had to Bath Sessions in the 8th month following, except 
Elias Osborn, who was sent to Ivelchester Sessions in 3rd 
month, 1683, then released by Sir Ed. Phillips, judge of the 
sessions.” 


“The 28th of the 3rd month came Henry Walrond to Ilmin- 
ster meeting again, and took the following friends, the next day 
committed them to prison, viz: Wm. Rock, Water Giles, Robert 
Giles, John Cross, John Chorley, John Mead, Joseph Paul, all 
of Ilminster; and others, 31 in all, meeting at Ilminster. 17 
were sent .... and put into Bridewell Chamber over the 
common goal.” Further information is given of Walrond’s 
action concerning the “Gregory Stoke meeting,” when “he beat 
and abused the friends very much,” and delivered them into 
custody. These included John Wall, of Edington, who died in 
prison. The whole were fined 6s. 8d. each and were sent to 
gaol. Another attack on the Stoke St. Gregory meeting followed 


1. By J. Whiting. 
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in the autumn, and a graphic account is given of the various 
incidents: the distraint for £10 10s., fines, on Walter Bult, a 
Broadway man ; the breaking of doors, seizing of goods; great 
waste, especially of the cyder, “drinking themselves drunk 
night and day worse than swine.” The narrative of another 
day states that “17 friends more were sent to prison in a drove 
from Ilminster meeting (the 25th), having met in their usual 
manner, as they had done for many years, to wait upon the 
Lord, and worship him in spirit and in truth... . taken by 
Capt" Walrond’s men, the Brooms, and their assistants, and 
taken before Walrond next day because they would not be 
bound to appear at the sessions, by which Broom, his clerk, 
would now get 3/4 a piece; nor give them money (which was 
what they wanted ... ) they were put in common goal, with 
others, by Giles Bale, the keeper, till next sessions. The follow- 
ing were the names—Rt. French, John Lumbard, John Lacy, 
Walter Giles, Wm. Stacy, John Rich, Dan]. How, Giles Knight, 
Wm. Watts, Sarah Osborn, Anne Collier, Susanna Gailand, 
Edith Coat, dtr. of Marmaduke Coat; most of Thorncomb and 
Ilminster side.” Of Henry Walrond, the narrator declares that 
he was “the greatest persecutor in the county of Somerset; 
though there were several others very great, yet none sold 
themselves to work wickedness (as it was said of Ahab) like 
him, in sending so many to prison and making such spoil of 
goods, for meetings, etc. He dwelt at Elbruers, about 10 miles 
westward of Ivelchester, a comely, proper man; had a fair 
estate, a fine house and park, but after he took up this work of 
persecution (being made justice in 1670 as a fit tool to put the 
Conventicle Act in execution) nothing prospered with him .. . 
kept the gang of Brooms (? Bromes) aforesaid about him, who 
helped to devour his estate as they had done others, and to 
recover his sinking state; he and Sir Edw. Phillips took away 
a twin child, or children that grew together, from a poor woman, 
to make a show of them for money, and kept them till they 
died, to their great shame and dishonour, for which they were 
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prosecuted in the Crown Office; but might, I suppose, overcame 
right. Sent for by Sergeant at Arms of the House of Commons 
to answer another matter charged against him, being an anti- 
petitioner against some of the sitting members, viz: George 
Speke, John Speke, and John Trenchard (afterwards Sir J. T.), 
but was rather willing to keep his bed, feigning himself sick, 
than appear. Afterwards introduced to the king as one of the 
best subjects in all the West of England, in commendation of 
his persecution. He had much spoil of fines, yet ran out of bis 
estate, became so poor that he could not be trusted for a 
sixpenny loaf, and did spin for his living before he died. His 
house dropped through; the weather rotted a good chest of 
linen of great value; he died miserably poor.”! The above 
narration may be somewhat highly coloured ; it is, at any rate, 
ex parte: but it marks the persecuting spirit of the times. 
Toleration was absolutely an undiscovered grace amongst the 
religionists and politicians of the day. If the Quakers them- 
selves, and they alone, were not persecutors, it was because they 
had not the chance. Romanists coerced Protestants; Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians coerced Anglicans and Quakers ; 
Anglicans coerced Nonconformists. The age was cruel and 
remorseless. 


(B). The Agitation im the Woollen Trade.—A considerable 
bundle of pamphlets is fouud in the British Museum on the 
subject of the 17th century controversies in the woollen trade, 
which culminated about 1685. Ilminster was in the thick of 
the trade, and no doubt bore its part in the disputes. Thomas 
Gerard, of Trent, passing through the town about 1633, wrote 
of it as “a towne that stands much upon cloathing and makeing 
of gloves.”* The tiller of the soil had, to a considerable extent, 
been driven out by the wool-grower—at Dillington and, no 


1. Henry Walrond was probably the son of William, of Ile Brewers (page 
107). If Whiting be right, it was this son, not his father (as in our Note 2 on 
page 107), who exhibited the strange twins. 


2. Somerset Record Society (vol. xv.) 
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doubt, in other parts of the parish.1_ The weavers’ bogie seems 
to have been foreign competition. The following scrappy notes 
taken at the museum will serve to reveal the thoughts of these 
weavers—“ Edward 38rd had wisely projected the manufacture 
of wools within the bowels of the Kingdom to the great enrich- 
ing of his own people.” “Exportation of wools to France 
prejudiced the nation.” Efforts were made to protect the trade: 
the shipping of wool to the Flemmings. Some was shipped at 
Lyme and at Exeter. A tract in 1681 declares that the 
“Clothing trade is like the sails of the mill that driveth all 
other trades. Gop gives us wool and also fuller’s earth, without 
which cloth cannot be made.” It suggests that wool should only 
be sold at markets seven miles at least from the sea, to prevent 
transporting the wool. The wholesale dealers were called 
hawkers; the “Sherborne men” travelled from one market to 
another. Stage coaches were said to be against the trade: and 
inns, for men spent their money in them. The market should 
be where the commodity was made: Sherborne for buttons ; 
Exeter and Taunton for serges. In 1684 the Grand Jury of the 
County of Somerset made a presentment at “Brewton.” The 
wool and clothing trade had grown worse, and was at a low ebb: 
the reasons being that Spanish wool was sold at low rates; that 
we were not using our own cloth at home; and merchant- 
adventurers in the plantations were complained about; and the 
cloth was not made of the size and substance it should be. The 
“daily sad and lamentable complaints of clothiers of the 
County of Somerset” were set forth, in which especially the 
importation of Spanish wool without duty was deplored. Fra, 
Powlett, Thos. Wyndham, and Fra. Warre, local names, were 
amongst those who promoted petitions on the subject. 

The agitation had one curious result, namely, an Act of 
Parliament, in 1678, requiring all bodies to be “buried in 
woollen,” to prevent the exportation of money for foreign linen, 


1. See page 96. 
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and an affidavit had to be forthcoming within eight days that 
the Act had been complied with. The parish clerk at the 
grave, after the service, asked, “Who makes the affidavit?” 
Upon which, one of the relatives came forth and made the oath. 
This is the explanation of certain scribblings on the cover of 
our 17th century burial register, of a number of fourpences 
paid by the overseers for affidavits. It also explains the mean- 
ing of such entries in the poor relief book as “ Paid for making 
affidavitt and stratching out of Joane Paule, 2s.” 


Evidence of the presence of the woollen trade in Ilminster is 
supplied in a bundle of nearly 100 interesting old parish 
apprentice indentures of the period, a number of which are 
connected with that industry, and supply the names of local 
weavers of the time, as well as an array of signatures, by the 
local magistrates and other officials. 


“The Clothier’s Delight ”* is a ballad which belongs to 1681; 
it shews the tricks by which the workers were beaten down by 
their masters. Let us hope that it did not apply to Ilminster 
masters. But it illustrates the different branches of skilled 
labour belonging to the trade, and other pojnts of interest in 
the weaver’s trade and home. The masters’ sentiments run 
thus—Our work-folks like farmers did live; but the times are 
altered, we will make them know, they are to be made work at 
sixpence a day tho’ a shilling they drewe. The combers we 
will bring down from eight groats a score and half-a-crown; the 
poor weavers, we tell them trade is bad, that cloth beyond sea 
will not go; the spinners we make spin three pounds instead 
of two. If an ounce of weight they do lack, then for to bate 
3 pence we will not slack; if it holds weight and they crave 
wages, they are to be told, “we have got no money—but we 
have Bread and Bacon and Butter that’s good with Oatmeal 
and salt—Sope and candles to give light: you may work by 
them as long as you have sight.” Tuckers and sheremen shall 


1. By T. Lanfiere. Copy in British Museum. 


- 
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not with their wages buy land. Though hereto they have been 
lofty and high; yet now we will make them submit humbly. 

The masters will plead poverty when they come from market. 
If customers are at the ale-house, then we will agree with the 
“ale-wife” to give us 2d. in the shilling. 


“We will make them to work hard for sixpence a day, 
Though a shilling they deserve if they had their just pay ; 
If at all they murmur, and say ‘tis too small, 

We bid them choose whether they'll work at all. 
And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate 

By many poor men that worke early and late: 

The combers and weavers and tuckers also, 

With the spinner that worketh for wages full low. 
Then hey for the clothing trade! it goes on brave; 
We scorn for to toy] and moyl, nor yet for to slave; 
Our workmen do work hard, but we live at ease, 
We go when we will, and come when we please.” 


In 1681, disturbances amongst the serge-makers were rife 
throughout the district. At Taunton 500 were out of work: 
Sir Wm. Portman complained at the number of poor who came 
out to Orchard Portman. From Ham conjectures were hazarded 
that there would be disturbances.? 


(c.) The Superstitions and Prodigies of the times.—These 
must very largely have influenced the life and conversation of 
the people. Luckily we have full notes of much local demon- 
ology in a book of the day (1684), entitled “ Pandemonium, or 
the Devil’s Cloyster..... proving the existence of witches 
and spirits,” by Rd. Bovet, gent". Three specimen “ relations ” 
are here selected. The widow of a former Winchester vicar was 
keeping a little school at Seavington, and was married to J.H. 
She was of good reputation, 57 years of age, and had a son, 
aged 17, by her first husband. Near the school lived a woman 
of evil fame, who came to the school to ask the loan of a piece 


1, Roberts’ ‘‘ Life of Monmouth ” (vol. i., pp. 120, 121), 


Nn} 
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of small changing money, and was refused. In the evening the 
“ patient” (as the school-mistress is called) was standing at the 
door and saw a monstrous great toad walking upon all fours, 
like a cat. She fled to her husband, asking him to kill it, but, 
before he could strike, it suddenly rushed into another room 
and was never seen after. That night the mistress had a 
tormenting fit, violent prickings in her inside, as if struck with 
pins, needles, and thorns; not without blood. The fits were 
frequent, two or three a day; and when these were coming on 
“a vast large cat” would enter the room; then another, till 
there were seven or nihe cats: they would crawl about, stick 
against the wall, pass from one room to another, for an hour or 
more. The misery was intense, the poor woman would cry out 
and name the suspected party. This had gone on for 17 years, 
she became crooked and the doctors ordered her to remove to 
another house; all to no purpose. Ill luck was everywhere for 
her, even in the poultry yard; no chickens could be reared, they 
would suddenly turn round, twisting their necks till they 
dropped dead. Her own two cats, at the sight of the others, 
flew, as if “ devil-drove,” sometimes into the fire, the oven, up 
the chimney; they starved and pined. The son was seized with 
raving fits, when it took five or six men to hold him, he would 
catch up a knife to cut his throat, raving out that the “sus- 
pected” was by him and commanded him to do it, threatening 
to choke him with pins; after the fits he would cast out of his 
mouth pins and needles. One day when the son had such a fit 
the mother saw the suspected party, scrambling against the 
wall of the room. “John! John! there is the witch,” cried the 
poor soul. The man thrust his sword at the place directed. It 
was observed for long after that the “party” had a wounded 
hand. The afflicted woman often went to the church, but if the 
“malevolent” was there the former had no power to enter. In 
one of his fits the son ran away and was never again seen or 
heard of; the mother died of grief. The “malevolent” outlived 
the afflicted one by five years. It is stated that many physicians 
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had certified it as a case of witchcraft. It was certified by the 
husband and neighbours. 


At South Petherton a Mr. Edmond Anstey, of that town, 
nearly 100 years of age, of temperate and good life, told that 
60 years before he used to travel in connexion with his business 
as a shop-keeper at S. Petherton. Returning one dark night 
from a well-known west country fair—at Woodbury Hill—he 
reached a place called “Cuthedge,” near Yeovil, when his mare 
rushed violently against a bank, snorting and trembling. The 
good man heard the hedge crash, and a dismal sound, and saw 
coming towards him a large circle of light, and in it he perfectly 
saw a huge bear. The horrid monster looked “gathfully” at 
him, shewing large flaming eyes. He passed, and the horse 
bolted home. 

Apparitions of fairies were solemnly testified to. They 
gathered on the Blackdown Hills in habits of blue, green, and 
red, with high-crown’d hats. A Combe St. Nicholas man, riding 
home one night, saw what seemed to be a great company from 
a fair—‘“shoemakers, pedlars, with all kinds of trinkets, fruit 
and drinking boothes, as at an ordinary fair.” He rode in 
amongst the fairies, and when he got to the place he could see 
nothing, only it seemed to be crowded. On reaching home a 
lameness seized him which never left him. Many others of 
Coombe had seen the fairies fair-keeping. This was a mid- 
summer-night superstition.? 

Old traditions as to Mid-summer Eve tell that after fasting 
the folk would go the church porch to see who should die in 
that parish during the year following; for the spirits of such, 
in the order of their dying, would come, one after another, and 
knock at the church door. And if one gathered fern seed on 
that night, the spirits whisked by his ears like bullets, and 
sometimes struck his hat and other parts of him, and when he 
got a quantity in a box, it was found empty on reaching home. 


1. Compare with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
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Such were the superstitions, harmful or harmless, anent the 
world of spirits, which worked upon Ilminster in the Duking 
Days, before, and after. 


(p.) Monmouth’s earlier visits to Ilminster—It was on 
Sunday, 29th August, 1680, that James, Duke of Monmouth, 
attended service in Ilminster Church. He was already posing 
as the Champion of Protestantism, rival and antagonist to 
James, Duke of York, an ardent Romanist. He was paying 
court to the gentry of the west in a round of visits to the 
beautiful homes of such as favoured his pretensions to the 
crown. Great was the enthusiasm in and around Ilminster. 

“ He now begins his progress to ordain 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train: 
From east to west his glories he displays, 
And, like the sun, the promis’d land surveys. 
Fame runs before him as the morning star, 
And shouts of joy salute him from afar: 
Each house receives him as a guardian god, 
And consecrates the place of his abode.” ! 

Whitelackington was the Duke’s headquarters ; his host, the 
venerable George Speke; his hostess, Mistress Mary Speke, 
“the most dangerous woman of the west,” as old Bishop Mews 
called her;* the “religious Mrs. Mary Speke,” to whom Strong 
dedicated his sermon on Lydia.’ 


This George Speke was a conspicuous personage, and, more- 
over, seems to have been by birth an Ilminster man. [His 
grandfather, Sir George Speke, K.C.B., of Whitelackington, 
bought Dillington, as we have seen,* and after adding much to 
the house, he therein placed his son, who thus became the first 
Speke of Dillington. This younger Speke was, or had been, 


1. Dryden, quoted by Roberts, in his ‘‘ Life of Monmouth,” from which 
book much information has been gleaned. 


2. Bishop Mews, of Bath and Wells, later of Winchester; returned in old 
age to fight for the king at Sedgemoor ; last of episcopal warriors. 

3. See page 183. 

4. See page 112, 
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high sheriff of the county, and about 1622, when he took up 
bis abode at Dillington, he married Joane, daughter of Sir John 
Portman, of Orchard Portman.1_ When Gerard of Trent came 
along, about 1633, the knight and his lady were at White 
Lackington ; Mr. George, with his young wife and five or six 
little children, was across the road at Dillington. Speke of 
Dillington presently (15th Oct., 4 Charles IL) acquired the 
Rectory of “Ilmister, Hillcomb, and Horton,” with the tithes 
and certain tenements, for the lives of his wife Joane and their 
two sons, George and William. He became active in parish 
affairs in the early days of Vicar Tarlton; his signature,* won- 
derful in character, adorns our registers. His family would now 
have the right to the chancel of the church, where they might 
sit in solitary dignity. In 1637 a change had passed over the 
scene; within a year the old knight and his son seem to have 
died ; there was a widow at each of the big houses, the younger, 
at Dillington, only about 38, left in troubled times to bring up 
her two sons, George and William, and their three orphaned 
sisters. Sir Robert Pye was their trustee. These two boys 
became in time the heads of the two branches of the Speke 
family, of Whitelackington and Jordans respectively. Young 
George, when his father died, was 14, and five years later we 
find him at Wadham College* But his Oxford course could 
only just have begun when the Civil War broke out. The 
Marquess of Hertford was sweeping the board in Somerset, and 
young Speke was called on: he furnished a troop of horse for 
the Royalist cause, and lent Prince Rupert 1,000 crown pieces, 
though his exchequer was in a low state.> The Royalist cause, 
in the summer of 1645, failed; Speke was taken as hostage by 
Fairfax at Bridgwater,®° and when the ancestral home was clad 


1. See page 183. 

2. See page 137. 

3. Compare with entries in the Churchwardens’ books ; also with the state- 
ment on page 200. In 1649 he was 26; William, 21; the mother, 50. 

4. Oxford Alumni.” 

5. See page 171. 

6. See page 160. 
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in its autumn foliage, the young squire, just about coming of 
age, was cast into the Gatehouse at Westminster, together with 
Humphrey Walrond, Thomas Warre, and perhaps Vicar Tarlton. 
More pathetic yet: in the midst of the war troubles he had 
become a youthful bridegroom, and had married Mary, the 
daughter of bis trustee, Sir Robert Pye, and they had a baby, 
George, just a year old,! when the door of the Gatehouse closed 
upon him for several years: indeed, he had been condemned to 
death, but compounded for a sum of nearly £10,000.* Pity the 
disconsolate bride with her infant. In June, 1649, we find 
“old” Mrs. Speke and Mrs. Warre, mothers of the unfortunate 
prisoners, living together at Dillington, perhaps seeking to 
comfort one another, when the heartless agent of the law breaks 
in upon them with writs for their sons who had been outlawed.$ 
However, in time the clouds rolled by, the young squire returned; 
another boy, John, was born in 1652, and in time the olive 
branches, in sufficient number, were growing up round about 
the table in the dining hall at Whitelackington. There was 
George, who died in 1668, aged 24;1 John, who went up to 
Wadham and later was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, M.P. for 
Ilchester; Mary, married to Thomas Jennings, Esq., of Burton, 
Somerset; Anne, married to John Trenchard, the notorious 
“movement man of the west”; Hugh, a barrister (born 1656), 
a political agitator; Charles, executed at Ilminster; and 
William].$ 

Thirty years and more had passed by in the quiet retirement 
of Ilminster since the Civil War troubles. The loss of his son 
and heir would have been a great blow; then, when grey 
hairs “were here and there upon him,” political troubles clouded 
the horizon; the father and his son John were drawn into the 


1. Burke, ‘‘ Landed Gentry.” 


2. ‘*The Secret History of the Happy Revolution, 1688.” Quoted by 
Roberts (vol. ii., p. 317). 


8. See page 173. 


4, Further particulars of the two branches of the family will be found at 
the end of this chapter. 
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excitement. He became, in 1691, a Knight of the Shire, sitting 
in Parliament with Sir William Portman; his son John and 
Trenchard were also with him. Protestantism seemed to be 
in jeopardy. Speke parted company with many an old friend, 
and became an enthusiastic Whig, the most influential supporter 
of one quite unworthy either of Speke or the “cause.” His two 
youngest sons, Charles and William, stood aloof: the rest of 
the family were ardent rebels. The ladies no whit behind the 
men. Whiting, the Quaker, tells of Mrs. Jennings’ enthusiasm 
later on. When Monmouth was on the war path, he (the 
Quaker) called, on his way home from Taunton, at the Lady 
Jennings’, “who was all afloat about the Duke, thinking the 
day was their own.” Speke was the respectable figure-head of 
the movement in the west. Inevitably, he found sedition- 
breeding dangerous employment. A warrant for his arrest 
came one day when he was at his dinner in his hall at White- 
lackington ; with him at the time were a peer and six or eight 
Parliament men. John Trenchard, not yet his son-in-law, being 
one of them. In due course he appeared in London before 
Charles II. and Prince Rupert; he was attended by upwards of 
40 of the gentry of the west, and defended himself with spirit, 
reminding king and prince of services rendered to their father. 
The charges were withdrawn, and Speke was invited to dine 
with the prince. But the old gentleman had a tongue which 
the family could not silence: writes a son of his (12th May, 
1680), “Since his return, notwithstanding the number of en- 
treaties and advices to be silent and not concern himself with 
public affairs by words, yet the truth is, he gives himself more 
liberty, talks more at random and dangerous than ever formerly, 
which is a great affliction to all his friends.” Just three months 
after this Monmouth came upon his western progress, and 
fascinated everybody, the squire and his lady folk included. As 
the duke passed from Longleat to Whitelackington, he found 
the lanes and hedges lined with the country folk, who gathered 


1, State Paper Office, Domestic, 1680—1. Roberts (vol. ii., p. 318). 
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from miles round, everywhere crying “Gop bless King Charles 
and the Protestant Duke.” The roads were strewn with herbs 
and flowers, especially at Ilchester and South Petherton ; some 
presented their hero with bottles of wine. Whiting, the Quaker, 
and other “Friends” had greeted him at the Friary Gate, 
Ilchester.1. As he came within ten miles of Ilminster, 2,000 
horsemen met him, the crowd increasing as he drew on; at 
Whitelackington it was computed that there were 20,000. The 
park palings were thrown down to admit them, and his grace 
and attendants partook of refreshments, spread for them under 
the branches of the famed chestnut tree. On the 26th the duke 
went to Brympton, near Yeovil, where he had sumptuous enter- 
tainment at the hands of Sir John Sydenham. The next day 
to Barrington Court, the seat of Mr. William Strode, an ardent 
follower, who also proved a lavish host. After dinner he passed 
on to Chard, which he reached at five, and was received with 
sustained enthusiasm; thence to Ford Abbey, where he was 
treated to “a very splendid supper” by Edmund Prideaux. 
Here also he passed the night.* On the 28th August, the duke 
rode to Ilminster and dined here; with whom it is not recorded: 
whether at the big house at Sea, then the seat of William 
Hilliard, or at Chilworthy, where a branch of the Sydenhams 
still lived. On the afternoon of that day he went back to 
Whitelackington for the night. The next day, being Sunday, 
was observed with religious care, and divine service was attended 
in Ilminster Church. From a purely historical point of view, 
this is one of the most interesting circumstances connected with 
the sacred building. There would be no empty place in church 
on that morning. Many, to ensure a glimpse, would be well 
nigh squeezed to death. “Mr. Speke’s lle,” was probably the 
chancel:* thither he would lead his illustrious guest, very likely 


Roberts (vol. i., p. 25). 

Roberts (vol. i., pp. 97, 98.) 

Sir Humphrey was a ratepayer about that time. 
See page 215. 
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through the small door on the north side of the chancel. Many 
gentry would be present; whilst Key, the Ilminster clothier, 
and others, who were destined five years later to suffer for the 
duke’s cause at Sedgemoor, on the gallows, or in distant planta- 
tions, may be thought of as then gathered within the walls of 
the old church. Standerwicks, Webbs, Chicks, Pitts, Eameses, 
Dunsters, Salways, and Paules were amongst the seat-holders of 
that period. A new vicar, Henry Bagley, had been instituted 
to the living less than a fortnight before, on the presentation of 
Lord Bruce and others. He was but four-and-twenty, son of 
one of the clerical families of the neighbourhood, and not long 
from Oxford. If he officiated on that August morning he might 
well feel nervous. But no one would have eye or thought 
except for the duke; his handsome, courtly person, purple coat 
with the glittering order on his breast; his soft, beautiful 
features, the grace and fascination of his manner. The glamour 
of a great and sacred cause was upon him; necks would be 
craned to get a glimpse of him. 
“Impatient of high hopes, urg’d with renown, 

And fir’d with near possession of a crown, 

Th’ admiring crowd are dazzled with surprise, 

And on his goodly person feed their eyes, 

His joy conceal’d, he sets himself to show ; 

On each side bowing popularly low: 

His looks, his gestures, and his words he frames, 

And with familiar ease repeats their names. 

Thus formed by nature, furnish’d out with arts, 

He glides unfelt into their secret hearts.” ! 

Squire Speke would be here, there, and everywhere with the 
illustrious guest. The famous “junket” at the White Lodge, 
in Hinton Park, was an episode of this time: this treat was 
provided for the duke by Sir John Sydenham, uncle by marriage 
to the youthful Lord Paulet.? Everyone knows how, at that 


1. Dryden, “ Absolom and Achitophel.” 


2. Paulet himself had no sympathy with Monmouth : hence the junket was 
not at Hinton House—A. Fea, ‘* King Monmouth ” (p, 102). 
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junketing, poor Elizabeth Parcet made a rush at the duke, 
tearing off skin of diseased flesh with her glove, and touched 
the duke’s wrist above the glove he was wearing, and how the 
“king’s evil,” to which she had been a martyr, yielded shortly 
to the virtue of that touch: “ Mother, I shall be well again and 
cured of my wounds.” Did not Henry Clark, minister, of Crew- 
kerne, and seven other reliable persons, sign a handbill, freely 
circulated, vouching the truth of the story? And was not this 
proof positive of the duke’s inherent royalty and heirship to 
the crown ? 

Monmouth moved west on Monday, 30th August, to Colyton, 
and thence to Exeter. Into the city he was escorted by a troop 
of nearly 1,000 stout young fellows, “clothed in linen waistcoats 
and drawers, white and harmless, having not so much as a stick 
in their hands.” From Exeter back to Whitelackington, the 
whole neighbourhood flocking round to see and admire, “not 
being satisfied with their former sight.” After a stay of one 
day the hospitable board of George Speke was left to its pristine 
quiet. The duke passed into Dorset, Longleat, and on to London. 
Well, indeed, for this west country had he come back no more. 
Yet everywhere he went hereabouts it was “Gop bless King 
Charles and the Protestant Duke.” 


(g). Between 1680 and 1686, sedition was ripening in the 
west. A list of “the great countenancers of the disaffected ” 
included John Trencher (Trenchard), who, with another, had 
“let fall out of employment” 500 serge-makers at Taunton, to 
foster diseontent, Sir John Sydenham, George Speke and his 
son John, William and Edward Stroud. Strong beer was given 
to common men at Taunton to be ready, at an hour's warning, 
to fight for Monmouth and Trenchard.t In 1684, the brothers- 
in-law, Hugh Speke and John Trenchard, were both in durance 
vile. Hugh had written a seditious letter, suggesting that the 
Earl of Essex had been a victim uf murder, not a suicide: he 


1. Roberts (vol. i, pp. 120, 122, 149). 
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had been arrested in his barrister’s gown at the gate of West- 
minster Hall, at the suit of the Duke of York, and was lodged 
in the Gatehouse, where nearly 40 years previously his father 
had been. He was prosecuted before Judge Jeffreys as a sower 
of sedition: he spent £1,000 in his defence; was fined a like 
sum, and passed four years in the King’s Bench Prison, in close 
confinement. John Trenchard was committed to the Tower, 
6th June, 1684, for high treason, at the same time as Lord 
William Russell, who was there in connexion with the Rye 
House Plot. He was, however, acquitted, and journeyed down 
to Whitelackington. He “was attended in his progress by 
Anabaptists, Sectaries, and other disaffected persons, who went 
along with him, congratulating him on his enlargement, to the 
great vexation of all the Loyalists. He went through Crew- 
kerne, considerably out of his road, to Whitelackington, where 
old Speke lived, to shew his kindness to the fanatics, whom he 
shook by the hand, and publicly caressed in the streets.”? 


Sedition was coming to a head; King Charles was failing ; 
whether his successor should be the brother, James Duke of 
York, with a heart “cold and hard as this marble mantel-piece,” 
a Papist; or the illegitimate, James Duke of Monmouth, fasci- 
nating, and a Protestant; this was the question of the bour 
which deeply stirred folks hereabouts. “Old Dare,” of Taunton, 
was working the cause there for all it was worth; the Spekes 
were lending respectability to the movement; Ferguson, Mon- 
mouth’s evil genius, if not a traitor to him, was stimulating him 
to action, with hopes of success. The winter of 1684-5 had 
been very hard, bringing, doubtless, much distress. We read 
that the carriers who left London for the west on Saturday, 20th 
December, had a terrible experience as they moved over the 
downs of Wiltshire. Six or seven country people in passing 


1. From a letter of Justice Ellesdon, who witnessed Trenchard’s progress. 
Roberts (vol. i., p. 211). 

2. One named Bowels Earning observed his son grow still, and faint, he 
bore him manfully in his arms till he died, and finally was forced to leave him 
dead on the downs. 
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from Chard to Ilminster were frozen to death by the way. In 
February, Charles died, and James ascended the throne. Vigilant 
eyes were turned towards the west. Trenchard was credited 
with further seditious movements: in May, officers were sent to 
arrest him, when on a visit to his father-in-law. The messengers 
arrived at midnight, but no arrest was made, and Speke was 
had up to Wells for having encouraged (it was said) a riot, to 
cover Trenchard’s escape. 

But the Spekes were not all of one mind. Captn. William— 
whether the youngest son at Dillington, or, whether one of the 
Jordan branch, is not clear—was actively assisting magistrates 
and clergy in vigilant efforts to detect sedition. So we find him 
and the Vicar of Ilminster (Henry Clarke) on the 30th May, 
1685, at the post house at Ilminster, searching the bags for 
suspicious letters. Here they had the luck to find one addressed 
to “Mr. James carryer, Ilminster in Somerset:” it was signed 
F.R., and gave intimation that honest Protestants should 
prepare, as “a certain person will forthwith appear im the 
West.” Upon discovering this, the captain rode post with it 
to the king, having first sent a man to the Mayor of Taunton 
advising the search of the “Bagge” of that town. The king 
under-rated the importance of the “enigmatical letter”; but it 
was the first intimation of Monmouth’s coming. 

The next day (Sunday) “Col. Hellyer and Mr. Lacy, the two 
onely Deputy Lieutenants then in that part of the county, on 
notice of these letters, met at Ilmister; ordered foure companyes 
of ffoot and a troope of horse to be forthwith in Taunton and 
to be reliev’d with the like number once in four days, which 
was done accordingly.” ? 

Ten days after (June 10th) Sir Wm. Portman was informed 
that Joseph Standerwick and Samuel Key, of Ilminster, went 
from their homes, with others of the adjacent parts, on Sunday, 


1. Pamphlet in the Bodleian which bears the name Richard Samways, 
C.0.0.—‘‘ A True Relation,” &c. 


2. Harleian M.S., 6845, at British Museum, Mr. Axe’s papers. 
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31st May, in the afternoon, and did not come home till Tuesday 
after, and that (said the letter) “in probability they, being 
leading men, may be some of that party which pass’d that night 
by C—bridge Mill”! (80 horsemen were sworn to have passed 
by that miill).* 

In June, Monmouth landed at Lyme, led to believe that the 
whole country were just waiting the signal to rise. 


(F). Monmouth’s Invasion.—On Thursday, June 11th, were 
seen off the coast at Lyme, plying to windward against a 
northerly wind, three foreign barques, “a great ship, a ketch, 
and a flyboat.”* A ten-oared boat landed three gentlemen at 
Seaton ; these proceeded to loosen the tongues of some of the 
fishermen with canary wine and neats’ tongues, and gained 
certain information. One only returned in the boat, the other 
two sped rapidly over the country to Ilminster for Mr. Speke. 
One of these was “Old Dare,” of Taunton, now exalted to be 
paymaster of the expedition.* Mr. Speke was expected to take 
immediate steps: he did not, however, act in the direction 
anticipated. The force landed, numbering 83 all told; there 
were also powder and old-fashioned armour. The enthusiasm 
at Lyme was intense. Monmouth’s blue standard was set 
up; the rustics from far and wide rallied round; a lengthy 
“manifesto” was put forth, from the pen of one Ferguson. 
This man, a hare-brained enthusiast, was a Scot, who had once 
kept school at Islington, in London, and had now become 
“Chaplain” to Monmouth’s forces; he was a fantastical and 
conceited creature; Monmouth’s evil genius, if not a traitor to 
his cause. The declaration was a monstrous pamphlet in its 
very wild and disgraceful accusations. War was declared against 
“James Duke of York,’ as a murderer,® an assassin of innocent 


Harleian M.S. 

Was this Coxe’s Bridge Mill, Ashwell ? 

See Mayor Alford’s report to the king from Lyme, Roberts (vol. i., p. 258). 
. Heywood Dare was a goldsmith of Taunton, the active spirit of the 
** movement” in that town. 


5. The Manifesto suggested that James had poisoned his brother Charles 
and assassinated Lord Essex in prison. 
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men, a Papist usurper to the crown; whereas Monmouth could, 
he declared, prove his legitimacy and heirship: yet the precious 
document was artfully calculated to stimulate the passions of 
the vulgar. The importance of the movement was recognized ; 
the duke stood by his standard on the Church cliff, listing the 
multitude that flocked to him: the clerks could not write the 
names fast enough. There was drilling, arming, forming into 
regiments, blue, yellow, white, and green. A troop of horse, fairly 
mounted, if badly armed, was presently forthcoming. But the 
more clear-headed proceeded to bury their money. 

Monday, 15th June, the force marched out of Lyme. There 
had been a night affray at Bridport with the Dorset Militia: a 
confused affair of untrained rustics, commanded by gentlemen 
untaught in war. A good deal of stampeding, in which Lord 
Grey, the duke’s personal friend, had set the example. “Old 
Dare” had been shot in a private quarrel. But now they march 
out. From the high ground on this side of Uplyme Common 
the Devonshire Militia are discovered marching towards Axmin- 
ster; and now, also, the Somersets. Axminster, however, is 
quietly held by Monmouth; his cannon and musqueteers seize 
the narrow lanes: avoiding the pursuit of the Devonshire men, 
who, under command of the Duke of Albemarle, has withdrawn 
in confusion. The Somerset Militia pass through Chard almost 
in flight; many of the soldiers’ coats and arms are cast aside, 
and come in handy for Monmouth’s men. “The red and yellow 
liveries of the Somerset Militia were the ornament of Mon- 
mouth’s army.”* On Tuesday, early, Monmouth reaches Chard. 
Here he is in the midst of the hospitable homes visited by him 
in his triumphant progress of five years before: he can now 
reckon the measure of influential support likely to be his. Alas! 
it reads ill, in spite of the popular enthusiasm. From Ford 
Abbey Mr. Prideaux has been seized and carried off to town by 


1. Roberts (vol. i., p. 227). 
2. Roberts (vol. i., p. 290), who gives the details from which this narrative 
is taken. 
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a king’s messenger two days ago. All that can be brought away 
therefrom—and these in spite of the entreaties of the lady 
of the house—are the coach horses. Mr. George Speke has 
absconded : he is too old (he says) to take the field as in the 
days of Charles I., and has sent his eldest son, John, with a 
troop of about 40 “ragged horse.” John Speke is at once made 
colonel. No other great man rises: even Trenchard, the “move- 
ment man,” has withdrawn to France. On Wednesday, 17th 
June, less than a week after the landing, they reach Ilminster. 


(a). The March through Ilminster must have been one of 
the strangest spectacles the town has ever witnessed. Three or 
four thousand raw troops; labourers from the field, weavers 
from the looms, combers, fullers; a few shop-keepers, some 
preachers, just here and there a gentleman enthusiast, a large 
element of riff-raff. Yet everywhere the shout, “A Monmouth! 
a Monmouth and the Protestant religion.” They are got up in 
quaint, ill-fitting military garb, some have rigged themselves 
out in the red and yellow of the militia, cast away by the latter 
in their flight; here and there over the smock may be a cuirass, 
of the lot brought over in the Hilderenbergh from Holland. 
Some have girt themselves with leather belts and a couple of 
big pistols, others with pikes and scythes fastened on sticks, and 
into every man’s hat is stuck a green bough, the Monmouth 
badge. There is Colonel Speke and his “ragged horse”; 
Sampson Larke, the Anabaptist minister from near Honiton, 
now captain of horse; there probably is Daniel Defoe, author 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” and other dissenting preachers; there 
the fantastical Ferguson, flourishing his sword to attract notice 
to himself, the whilom school-keeper of Islington. But all eyes 
are on the duke: we think of him in the beautiful suit of steel 
armour in which he is so often represented, the order of the 
‘George’ on his breast, in his broad hat the black plume, still 
preserved in the Bath museum.' He will shake hands with 


1. ‘‘ King Monmouth,” by Allan Fea (p. 303). 
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young Charles Speke, who comes out into the town to see; that 
handshake will be worse for the young man than the kiss of 
Judas, though no sympathiser he with the cause, and though 
Monmouth meant it not ill to greet him. Oh, the ferment 
into which the town would be thrown! One pictures the 
excited crowd of women flocking out into the Market Place and 
moving along with the army, all clad in white serge “ rockets,” 
fringed with deep fringe or “ffag.”1 Yet there were those 
who shook their heads: some that took active steps on the side 
of law and order, notably, Henry Clarke, the vicar. Did this 
worthy come out of the vicarage and look over the churchyard 
wall at the crowd and stand tip-toe to see the passing duke ? 
Strange to tell, within a few weeks both duke and parson were 
lying in their graves: Monmouth, the head severed from his 
body, in the Chapel of St. Peter’s in the Tower; Vicar Clarke, 
yet sooner, only twelve days after the march through Ilminster, 
was laid in the churchyard there.* But “the army” moves on; 
shouts rend the air, “A Monmouth! a Monmouth and the Protes- 
tant religion!” All agree that a settled melancholy marked 
the soft features of the duke, as of one who felt he was moving 
on with the crowd to a hopeless venture. 


They will follow the blue standard as it moves on; we 
suppose through Bedlam to the West Street— 


“ Ah, flag of shame and woe ! 
For not by these who go, 
Scythe-men and club-men, foot and hunger-worn, 
These levies raw and rude, 
Can England be subdued, 
Or that ancestral throne from its foundation torn.” 


1. Celia Fiennes, in her travels round the district a little later, thus 
describes these garments; white in summer, red in winter—large mantles 
doubled together, some of linsey-woolsey, with a deep fringe at the lower end, 
hanging down, some to their feet, some only below the waist. The women 
never go without them ; the universal fashion in Somerset. 

2. Entry in Burial Register. 

3. From ‘Visions of England,’ quoted in ‘‘ Under the Blue Flag,” by Mary - 
E. Palgrave. 
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But they follow on to a field half-a-mile beyond the town, 
perhaps Winterhay, and there encamp for the night. “Nothing 
at all hapned remarkeable in this dayes march.”! Many were 
drawn off from Ilminster, after the flag, when it moved out the 
next day for Taunton. Amongst those left behind there would 
be continuous excitement. News would come day by day. The 
Ilminster folk would hear of the wonderful reception the army 
had: how Miss Blake and her school, “the Virgins of Taunton 
Dean,” had worked colours for the army out of their silk 
petticoats, and came in procession to greet their hero, she with 
sword and Bible: how, at the news of the duke’s approach, the 
rabble broke into the church for the weapons deposited there, 
and set out towards Ilminster to meet him;! and how, at the 
instigation of Ferguson, the duke had proclaimed himself king, 
and James II. a usurper, upon whose head a price was set, and 
the Government of the country a band of conspirators. “King 
Monmouth” they had acclaimed him: and by and by with fresh 
forces he moved on to Bridgwater—7,000 strong, aglow with 
wild enthusiasm ; only their leader was despondent. All this 
news came bit by bit to Ilminster. 


The forest, just outside Ilminster, was the scene of a slight 
skirmish: the spot is still known as “The Fight Ground,” and 
a weapon was dug up not long since which was supposed to 
have been a relic of the affair. The encounter was with 
Churchill’s Scouts; the Royalists lost one man, the rebels four, 
and several wounded.? We add also to the list of notables, who 
in the course of history must have passed through our town, 
the names of Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and Colonel Kirke, who, with his “Lambs,”* new come 
from Tangiers and schooled in cruelties perpetrated on foreign 
barbarians, gained so terrible a notoriety for wanton atrocities 


1. Wade’s Confession—Harleian MS8., 6845. 

2. ‘*King Monmouth” (p. 251). 

8. ‘Lamb’s”—probably so called in irony, and from the symbol of the 
lamb on their standard. 


o} 
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in this district. Churchill and Kirke had joined forces at Chard 
and now pass through towards Bridgwater, whither (on Sunday, 
June 21st) Monmouth had gone. 

We may not follow the conflicting forces. Ilminster would 
get tidings of the long purposeless marches that ensued, whilst 
Churchill’s troopers hung on to and harassed them. Now from 
Bridgwater; now from Glastonbury; from Wells, Shepton 
Mallet, Bath, in succession, came tidings of “King Monmouth” 
and his followers. Earl Feversham, in command of the king’s 
forces, was within striking distance; though the fight was 
delayed. Still, marches and counter-marches; then heavy rains, 
raw troops wearily plodding on; ardour for the cause still kept 
up by the few. Now they are at Frome, now Bristol, wavering 
between one hopeless project and another: till July 5th found 
them pitched on Sedgemoor, three miles from Bridgwater, less 
than a dozen from Ilminster. It was Sunday; many an Ilmin- 
ster wife, sister, sweetheart might trudge over to their poor 
men, and weep for the misery of their condition. Impassioned 
preachers inflamed their hearers in the field and town; Ferguson 
amongst them.' Religious exercises were kept at a high pitch, 
as in the covenanting days. The evening drew on: royal troops 
were drinking themselves drunk with Zoyland cider; Monmouth 
and a few officers, on the square tower of Bridgwater Church, 
anxiously surveyed the opposing forces. A deep gloom settled on 
the leader’s countenance as he rode forth that night, shadow of 
the coming ruin. The fog lay thick over the moor, the Parret 
was swollen with heavy rains, and the old dyke, the Bussex 
Rhine, flowed deep, and full, and broad. Many have told the 
story of that night: we hasten on. 


(H). After the Battle of Sedgemoor.—The sun rose, the mist 
lifted: King Monmouth’s ragged army had been routed and a 
massacre was being perpetrated. “It was an awful thing... . 


1. His text that day was Joshua xxii., 22—‘‘The Lord God of Gods, the 
Lord God of Gods, he knoweth, and Israel he shall know; if it be in rebellion, 
or if in transgression against the Lord, save us not this day.” 
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to hear the sounds of raging fight, and the yells of raving 
slayers, and the howls of poor men stricken hard, and shattered 
from wrath to wailing: then suddenly the dead low hush, as of 
a soul departing and the spirits kneeling over it. Through the 
vapour of the earth, and beneath the pale round moon (bowing 
as the drift went by), all this rush and pause of fear passed or 
lingered on my path.” Such is Mr. R. D, Blackmore’s description 
of the fight at Sedgemoor.t Then he passes on to the morning 
—‘“We came upon a broad open moor, striped with sullen water- 
courses, shagged with sedge and yellow iris, and the drier part 
with billberries. For by this time it was four o’clock, and the 
summer sun arising wanly, showed us all the ghastly scene .. . 
Often in the lonely hours, even now, it haunts me... . Flying 
men flung back from dreams of victory and honour, only glad 
to have the luck of life and limbs to fly with, mud-bedraggled, 
foul with slime, reeking with sweat and blood which they could 
not stop to wipe, cursing with their pumped-out lungs every 
stick that hindered them, or gory puddle that slipped their step, 
scarcely able to pass over the corpses that had dragged to die.” 
“The routed army came pouring into the streets of Bridgwater. 
The uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly figures which 
sank down and never rose again, spread horror and dismay 
through the town. The pursuers, too, were close behind.”* That 
morning there was a deadly chase after fugitives in town and 
village around: “clatter of horse-hoofs, storm of curses, whirl- 
wind of cavalry”: it swept up, perhaps, near to our own little 
town. Bell-ringing from Zoyland Church tower ; setting up of 
a long line of gallows from the moor to Bridgwater, ghastly 
bodies dangling from them; hogsheads of cider sent by farmers; 
soldiers carousing amidst corpses on the moor! “Our men are 
still killing them in ye corne and hedges and ditches whither 
they are crept.” Near the Rhine a huge grave was dug, not, 


1. In “Lorna Doone.” 
2. Macaulay’s History ; from whose vivid description much here is taken. 
8. Letter from Royalist headquarters, July 6th, 7 a.m. ; quoted by Alan Fea. 
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it is feared, for dead only. 500 prisoners were put into Weston 
Zoyland Church, out of 1200 that surrendered. Then were 
“‘ Kirke’s Lambs” let loose on Somerset, a crusade of blood and 
horror that has known no equal in these parts: a drove of 
chained prisoners along the road to Taunton; a couple of carts 
for wounded men with their gashes undressed. The fair county 
town shuddering at the butcheries it witnessed dumbly; the 
dissolute Colonel Kirke and his boon companions drinking the 
king’s health as each victim was turned off on the sign-post of the 
“ White Hart,” changed into an impromptu gallows: lively music 
to keep time to the quivering of the limbs of the dying. 
Ilminster would have furnished its quota, from the soil, the 
sheep-fold, the loom, the conventicle, of those who lay in the 
heaps of wounded, or were flung but half dead into the big 
graves, or swung from the gallows. 


And the hero of it all? Early on the following Wednesday 
a gaunt figure was discovered crouching amidst the ferns and 
branches at the foot of an ash tree: he was clad in a rough 
shepherd’s smock, his beard the growth of days, gray with the 
misery of hours only. Troops, country folk, dogs, had hunted 
him in hollow and in cornfield. It was near Horton, six miles 
from Wimborne, towards the New Forest, they found him; an 
ash tree still marks the spot. Sir William Portman put his 
hands into the pocket of the hunted captive; a few raw peas 
were there for the extremity of his hunger; his watch, a book 
of songs, charms, prayers, a purse of gold, and ‘the George’ 
given him by his father. We draw the curtain over the 
conduct of Monmouth as a prisoner, the lack of courage and 
dignity. Enough; a few days later and a very unskilful hang- 
man had managed at last to hack off his head on Tower Hill. 
The darling of this west country, and of Ilminster, no more 
could deceive the people. 


1, Macaulay’s History (p. 300). 
2. Macaulay's History (p. 301). 
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(1). The Bloody Assizes.—The story of this judicial massacre 
is the darkest, darkest page of west country history. The district 
round, a garden of the Lord, was transformed into a ghastly 
inferno. The ferocious Judge Jeffreys, goaded by his own bodily 
misery, by drink and rapacity, had cast off all semblance of 
humanity. He had moved in circuit, with his fellow justices, 
from Dorchester to Exeter; but Somerset “had been reserved 
for the last and most fearful vengeance.” In this county 233 
prisoners were in a few days hanged, drawn, and quartered.’ At 
every spot where two roads met, on every market place, on the 
green of every large village which had furnished Monmouth 
with soldiers, grim corpses clattering in the wind, or heads and 
quarters stuck on poles, poisoned the air and made the traveller 
sick with horror. In many parishes the peasantry could not 
assemble in the House of God without seeing the ghastly face 
of a neighbour grinning at them over the porch.! “The Chief 
Justice was all himself. His spirits rose higher and higher as 
the work went on. He laughed, shouted, joked, swore..... 
it was not easy to distinguish the madness produced by evil 
fpassions from the madness produced by brandy.” To the 
highest as to the lowest he would give what he called “a lick 
with the rough side of his tongue.” “Lord Staywell, a tory 
peer, who could not conceal his horror at the remorseless manner 
in which his poor neighbours were butchered, was punished by 
having a corpse suspended in chains at his park gate. In such 
spectacles originated many tales of terror which were long told 
over the cider by the Christmas fires of the farmers of Somer- 
setshire.” The gentle Bishop Ken in vain expostulated with 
the king: with pathetic eloquence he implored mercy for his 
poor flock, he spoke of the terrible spectacles witnessed; the 
whole air of Somerset tainted with death. James was “hard as 
the marble chimney pieces of Whitehall.” The lightest of the 
penalties, marked out for the victims of Jeffreys’ wrath, were 


1. Macaulay’s History (p. 314, ete.) 
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ruinous fines that reduced families to beggary. There was 
incarceration in foul dungeons, with the probability of small 
pox ; cruel whippings at the cart-tail, scourgings and brandings 
in market places. Many prisoners were made over as presents 
to Court-ladies and other favorites, as merchandize to be sold to 
such as Nipho of Bristol, for ten years’ slavery in the West 
Indian plantations: they were sent off in the “Betty,” “The 
Happy Returne,” or other transport ship; on the voyage suffering 
disease in crowded holds, so that not a few died on the way and 
were flung overboard. The executions were of peculiar brutality, 
the victims were hanged till nearly dead, then cut down, their 
bowels torn out and thrown toa fire hard by, the limbs and 
skulls boiled in pitch e’er they were sent to be stuck up on sign 
posts, trees, etc. These were the “Duking Days.” 

The list of those belonging to Ilminster, who were presented 
at the Bloody Assizes, contains fifty-four names; some were 
executed, some would be sent across the seas, others may have 
been fortunate enough to find pardon. Here are their names!— 


Samuel Key Edwad, Corner Rd. Pitcher 
Samuel Townesend Alexr. Corner George Michell 
John Tresare, Jr. Ph. Rober [?] John Chick 
Robert Tresham Thos. Goodland Stephen Chick, Jr. 
Joseph Helmer [?] Samuel Wootten Thomas Paull 
John Speke — Galfrid Berman, Senr. John Paull 
Thomas White Matthew House, Jr. George Paull 
George G—— James Kimpton Wm. Paull, son of John 
Rt. Smith M. Eames Wm. Foxwell 
Thomas Fort Galfrid Berman Thos. Hockady 
Robert Callaway Abraham [?] L. Pope, Jr. 

Wm. Callaway Rd. Clarke Benjn. Pope 

Ph. Harley Samuel Turner Edwd. Callaway 
John Willmott John Turner Robert Leete 

John Barrett, Jr. John Walrond John Moore 
Joseph Cornellius John Hill Wm. Beeley 

Rd. Smith Ph. Bailey alias John Joseph Standewick 
Thomas Burrow Berry 


James Corner 


The whole of these seem to have been “ presented” at the 
gaol delivery at Taunton, so that they would—some or all of 
them—have had a dread experience of the proceedings in the 
large hall at Taunton Castle. 


1, MS. 30,077, British Museum. 
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Twelve persons were executed at Ilminster; their names are 
not included in the above list, therefore, with the exception of 
the last named, they may not have been I]minster folk. 


Nicholas Collins Thomas Barnard Robert Fawne 


Stephen Newman Wm. Wellen Wm. Hillary 
Robert Luckis John Parsons John Burgen 
William Kitch Thomas Trock Charles Speke 


The judicial murder of Charles Speke was an atrocious bit of 
wickedness. “The New Martyrology,” by Pitts, alias Tutchin, 
thus relates the matter—“ Mr. Charles Speak of London, a 
gentleman of good extraction, being son to the worshipful 
George Speak, Esq., near Ilminster. There may he two reasons 
given why he was executed: the (1) because he came from that 
good pious family which always have been opposed to popery, 
and suffered dearly for their currage that way; (2) the s¢ Mr. 
Charles Speake had purchased some great place in the King’s 
Bench or Common Pleas which was very profitable to him, so 
that by his Fall there being a forfeiture, much money may be 
made of it. All intercession could not avail with the L.C.J. for 
his life. He happened to be at Illminster at the time of the 
Duke’s being there, which was the greatest crime he was guilty 
of; the validity of his evidence I leave to those in the West 
which know how far it was carried that way. He was a fine 
courteous loving gentleman; and, notwithstanding his youth, 
he acted the part of an old Christian soldier at his death, pre- 
paring himself to undergo those pains, saying very often, ‘ they 
were nothing to his deserts from Gop Almighty; but as for 
what I am accused of, and sentenced for, I hope you will believe 
I am not as guilty as my judge and accusers have endeavoured 
to make me; if it had pleased Gop, I should have been willing 
to have lived some time longer, but Gop’s time being come, I 
am willing, I will be contented to drink this bitter cup off’ 
Being at the place of execution, the crowd was so great that I 
suppose he was shorter than otherwise he would have been; but 
alas! how could it be? for on every side of him as well as up 
and down the Town the inhabitants were weeping and bewailing 
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him: ‘Oh ’tis the worst day that ever we saw in this Town! 
Must this good gentleman die here? Oh yet save his life, I 
am ready to die for him, and the like. He prayed very heartily 
for near an hour and sung a Psalm, and as we hope was 
translated to Heaven, there to sing everlasting praises and 
Hallelujahs. His Father and Mother you may easily judge 
were not a little concerned about him; but their adversaries’ 
malice ended not here, but Father and Mother must be brought 
in, and how many thousands of pounds it cost them, I think 
it is too well known in London, and most parts of the kingdom 
have heard, etc.” The writer talks of the Spekes abhorring the 
debaucheries of the times. 

Roberts! adds to the above that Mr. Charles Speke was tried 
at Wells. That the office he held was that of filazer for several 
of the western counties, which had cost him £3,000. That he 
was seized on his way to London—“Naboth was made a 
blasphemer because he had a vineyard ”—that Jeffreys obtained 
a grant of his office if the young man should be convicted. 
That a major of dragoons, who was with an escort, took the 
liberty to say that there were two Spekes: that the one left for 
execution was not the man intended, and that perhaps favour 
might be shewn him. “No, his family owe a life,” replied the 
judge; “he shall die for his namesake.” Bernard Smith, Mayor 
of Taunton, also interceded, but Jeffreys, with a violent motion of 
the arm, and the same reply, silenced him. The execution took 
place in the Market Place, Ilminster, from a large tree. 

In March, 1686, the king published a general amnesty for 
those who yet survived, hiding away for fear of life; but the 
following were amongst many who were expressly excluded— 
George, Mary, and John Speke, Samuel Townsend, and James 
Carrier, of Ilminster, Mrs. Mary Jennings, and John Trenchard. 
We end with a note of praise—Mr. Key, the Ilminster clothier, 
is described as a noble fellow; he was offered his life if he would 
swear information against Mr. Prideaux, of Ford Abbey: he 
declined to buy life at the price, and stuck to the truth. 


1. ‘Life of Duke of Monmouth ” (vol. ii., p. 222). 
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(3). Better days: the landing of the Prince of Orange.— 
The tragic occurrences of the period just dealt with have 
furnished the setting for numerous works of fiction, the landing 
of William of Orange, with the end of a rule of terror, furnishing 
that happy conclusion of the story which all novel-readers desire. 
In several of these tales Ilminster has figured graphically ; but 
caution has to be used in the perusal of such; for facts and 
features of true history are not seldom confused with creations 
of the imagination: as in Mr. Walter Besant’s chapter on 
the ‘Ilminster Clink,’ in his “For Faith and Freedom,” where 
perhaps he confuses Ilminster with Ilchester. “Under the Blue 
Flag,” by Mary E. Palgrave, is a graphic little story of the 
times and district. “In Taunton Town,” by E. Everett-Green, 
is quite charming. Surely we may quote-—“ Ilminster had its 
tale of citizens languishing in different jails till the Judge 
should pass sentence upon them; and every house had its cause 
of fear, or at best was saddened by the shadow which had fallen 
upon others.” But, later on, “My heart bounded with joy when 
I heard that Ilminster was to be the place of Mistress Mary’s 
residence; for was not my lord there?.... and the good 
Bishop too; what might not happen to bring all things to a 
happy conclusion? .... I asked leave to take myself off and 
ride to Ilminster . . . . all the town was astir and in holiday 
guise. At my aunt’s house I saw an appearance of stir and 
festivity by no means usual there: . . .. I was told that she 
was at the church and that I had best follow her there. This I 
was ready to do, for I took it to be some special thanksgiving 
service that was going on, and I was willing enough to add my 
voice to that of a glad and happy people relieved from a long 
oppression and fear... .. I entered the building with bent 
head and hushed footfall, hearing a voice at the upper end 
reciting some office, though the seats about the lower end of the 
church were empty.” It was a wedding scene. “My lord, more 
beautiful than ever. . . . with golden hair and deep blue eyes,” 
and “ Mistress Mary Mead—a vail just shading her fair face . . 
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. . glories of her dark unfathomable eyes .... the beautiful 
mellowness of the good Bishop’s voice.” This but fiction: yet 
the tale-teller led us in thought into our dear old minster, and 
the light of better days had broken over the town and district. 
William of Orange, son-in-law to the ruling monarch, landed 
at Brixham in November, 1688. Amongst those who joined 
him were Mr. Speke; Luttrell, Warre, and Henry Walrond. An 
address was presented. The march was made through Exeter, 
Ottery St. Mary, and Crewkerne. “The Prince with the second 
line rode to Crookhorn with a noble attendance”; the people 
flocked in vast numbers to see him; at Crewkerne he remained 
over Sunday (November 25th) and thence on to Sherborn. Mr. 
Hugh Speke (as we shall see later) claimed authorship of the “third 
declaration,” issued by the prince at Sherborne Castle on the 
28th, which set forth the prince’s fervent zeal for Protestantism, 
his determination to deliver the country from Papacy. Thousands 
of Irish, it was said, were moving westward: the country folk 
round flew to arms, seizing all kinds of weapons; but the report 
was false; the nobility and peasantry alike were for the prince: 
King James fled.1. Truly the Spekes had got the right man 
this time. They had favoured Perkin Warbeck’s grotesque 
claims and supported him; they had taken up Monmouth and 
plunged the family into disaster ; now they are amongst the first 
to take up William. This time they are on the winning side. 
Somerset men sang “The courageous Soldier of the West” to 
the tune of “ Lilli Bollero.” 
“Now to maintaine the Protestant Cause 

All the whole west does joyfully stand. 

For our lives, religion and laws, 

Roman shall never reign in the land. 

Stout lads brisk and airy, for William and Mary, 

They'll valiantly fight their rights to maintaine.” 

The overthrow of the Stuarts was a drama in four acts, and the 

stage whereon its chief scenes were laid was within a radius of 


1. The march of William of Orange through this County of Somerset— 
Emmanuel Green, F.S.A. 
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25 miles of our Beacon Hill. The acts were: (i.) Monmouth’s 
Progress; (ii.) His Disastrous Invasion; (ili.) The Bloody 
Assizes, which shattered all respect for King James; (iv.) The 
Bloodless Revolution, and King William and Mary. Through 
all this the Spekes and Ilminster had been much in the thick 
of it; indeed, had had their one great place in history. George 
Speke died 21st December, 1689, and was laid to rest at White- 
lackington, leaving John as the heir to his estates, and Hugh to 
keep the name well before the public of his day. 


(kK). Hugh Speke, already spoken of as in league with the 
movement-man, Trenchard, demands a fuller sketch here. He 
would hardly have escaped the notoriety of the gallows in the 
Bloody Assize, had he been at large at the time of the Rebellion; 
and posterity would hardly have disputed his right to that mode 
of exit from life; but, happily for himself, he was at the time 
shut up in the King’s Bench Prison. The story of this remark- 
able personage may be concisely told. He was born in 1656,! 
and at 16 matriculated at S. John’s, Oxford; without taking 
his degree he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and with others of his 
family joined the Green Ribbon Club. He was a young 
barrister of 28 when arrested for the seditous pamphlet he had 
inspired concerning the death of the Karl of Essex*—«An 
enquiry into..... the Barbarous Murder of the late Earl of 
Essex ..... or a Vindication of that noble person from the 
Guile and Infamy of having destroyed himself.” Speke, it 
should’ be said, controlled a private press; through this the 
document was printed, which not obscurely hinted that James, 
Duke of York, had assassinated Essex. Jeffreys, who tried 
Speke for sedition, “admonished him with gentleness,” in the 
hope of reclaiming him from the Presbyterian party. But, 
rather than pay the fine imposed, he spent three years in prison 
—which, as we have said, saved his neck. Here, moreover, he 
was not idle; he found a congenial fellow-sufferer in Samuel 
Johnson, and again contrived the use of the private press; so 


1. Bee page 216. 
2. See page 220. 
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that a voice from the King’s Bench, inspired by Speke, was soon 
stirring the minds of folk—“An address to all the English 
Protestants in the Parliamentary Army,” by Johnson. In 1687 
Speke regained his freedom, and it is a curious connexion with 
him, that the fortifications of the harbour of Portsmouth were 
strengthened with the fine of £5,000 imposed on him. 

After a visit to Exeter, Speke was found mingling in Court 
life at Whitehall, diligently observing the countenances of the 
courtiers; and when King James was advised to select some 
west countryman as his agent, in view of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange in the west, Hugh Speke was chosen. A 
private interview was arranged at the lodgings of Chaffinch, 
Closet-keeper to his Majesty, where Speke had been ordered to 
attend the king one fateful evening in November of 1688. The 
king suggested that Speke should serve him in the prince’s camp 
as a spy: he knew the country and its men, he could report 
the strength and designs of the invader: the sufferings of the 
Speke family through “misinformation” (as the king put it) 
would render him unsuspected and agreeable: his reward should 
be the return of his fine of £5,000, and 5,000 guineas beyond, 
placed in the hands of a goldsmith of Speke’s selection. Speke 
was not shocked by this proposal of treachery on the king’s 
part. He declined the bribe, whether the better to win James’s 
confidence or for a better reason. He resolved on a desperate 
game: professing to serve the king in William’s camp, he would 
mercilessly play on the king’s fears till he rendered his position 
in the kingdom hopeless. 

He set out for Exeter on the 7th November, 1688, armed 
with three passes which he had demanded, signed by Lord 
Feversham, Lt.-Gen. of the Forces, “for all hours, times, and 
seasons, without interruption or denial.” These passes he 
handed over to Bentinck, in the interests of the invader, and, 
on behalf of the latter, addressed to the king letters, in which 
he suggested treachery on the part of the courtiers. His 
management was so adroit that the king suspected no traitor 
in Speke, but thought him the shrewd man of the world, whose 
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advice in different situations he sought to the end. Restlessness 
and apprehension had already prevailed in London; the mob 
had begun to rifle the houses of the Romanists for arms, and 
secret agents were at work night and day; then, one morning 
in the middle of December, a mysterious document was 
discovered by a Whig bookseller under his shop door. It 
purported to be a supplemental declaration under the hand 
and seal of the Prince of Orange, dated Sherborne Castle, 28th 
November, 1688.1 Good Protestants were therein adjured to 
seize, disarm, and imprison their Roman Catholic neighbours. 
Copies of this were widely circulated, the mob was inflamed. 
It was artfully calculated to play upon the passions of the 
populace. It furnished “one of the most awful and most 
groundless instances of panic terror on record ..... A cry 
was raised that the disbanded Irish soldiers were destroying all 
before them by fire and sword. Drums were beat through the 
streets of London and Westminster, to give notice of the coming 
enemy ; lights were placed in the windows the better to descry 
them ; the people in each quarter imagined the next in flames, 
or streaming with blood. The ringing of the bells carried the 
news with telegraphic rapidity to the furthest corners of Great 
Brita ..0.0>s Pregnant women were frightened to premature 
childbirth ; aged and infirm persons died of terror; the Protes- 
tants everywhere stood armed upon their guard, and resolved 
upon the first attack or danger to destroy all Papists and Irish 
within their reach.”* The house of the Spanish Ambassador 
was looted on the 2lst December, as were also most of the 
Roman Catholic chapels in London. A massacre of the Roman- 
‘ists seemed to be imminent. The document which caused all 
this was known as the “Third Declaration.” Everyone believed 
that it was a genuine production of the Prince of Orange. He, 
however, seems to have known nothing of it till Speke waited 


1. See page 236. 


2, Wallace—“ History of Europe.” Quoted by Roberts, “Life of the 
Duke of Monmouth ” (vol. ii.) 


a 
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upon him at Sherborne Castle and shewed him a copy, after 
some dozen copies had been sent from town by post; when he 
expressed great surprise. But after weighing its terrifying 
sentences, it dawned upon William, and many of his entourage, 
that it was highly calculated to advance the prince’s cause. 
And no doubt it did. Eleven years after, in a Dublin pamphlet, 
Hugh Speke proudly avowed the authorship and his own 
responsibility for the “Irish night” in London.? 

Speke’s later efforts were devoted, still with the aid of the 
printing press, to remedying his own impoverished condition. 
He made-extravagant claims upon King William, with whom he 
is said to have become discredited, and from whom he secured 
merely a few doles, in all £500. Later he appealed to Queen 
Anne, claiming that the 1687 fine, £5,000, with large interest, 
should be refunded. Godolphin reported on his petition to the 
Privy Council, May, 1703, that the petitioner was an object of 
compassion. He was allowed £100. In 1719, Speke was living 
at High Wycombe, and is supposed to have died about 1724. 

Between the two brothers, Charles* and Hugh, as they thus 
stand before us in the page of history, the contrast is sufficiently 
marked: the innocent victim of the Ilminster Market Place, 
and the unscrupulous instrument of the overthrow of the 
Stuarts. 


(L). Zhe Vicars of the Monmouth period.—The four who 
followed upon Tarlton, and whose united term of office reached 
well into the opening of the eighteenth century, were Hobbs, 
Bagley, Clarke, and French. Of these, three were laid in the 
churchyard within a period of five years. John Hobb (or 
Hobbs) came in 1666. He seems to have been of plebeian 
origin, though a graduate of Lincoln College, Oxford. The 
social status of clergy at this period dropped to a level which 


1. ‘Memoirs of the most remarkable passages and transactions of the 
Revolution,” 1709, Dublin ; in a subsequent pamphlet, ‘‘The Secret History of 
the Happy Revolution in 1688,” by the principal transactor (H.S.), dedicated 
to King George, 1715, Speke modified the account, 


2. See page 233. 
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astonished the intelligent foreigner. Placed at table “below 
the salt”; fit husband for an upper servant, “ whose reputation 
had been blown upon.” Such was the position of many of the 
clergy ; but for the fact that Ilminster was a coveted benefice 
we might have had strange people in office in the times of which 
we write. In 1680, Hobbs died, and was buried at Ilminster, 
and there came Henry Bagley. He was of a clerical stock. 
His father was Rector of Hatch Beauchamp five and forty years, 
for forty of which he also held Gosebradon; his grandfather, 
also, was a cleric, Vicar of Iver, Bucks, of Modbury, Devon. 
These Bagleys were all Oxford graduates; our own a Brasenose 
man. After a vicariate of only three years, Bagley followed 
Hobbs to the churchyard, being then but twenty-seven years of 
age. Henry Clarke, who came in 1683, and who distinguished 
himself by finding the mysterious “ Monmouth” letter,* was the 
son of a farmer of Tiverton, a graduate of Exeter College, 
Oxford; he had been for eight years Rector of Pendomer, 
though only a young man when he came to Ilminster. His stay 
was briefer than that of his predecessor, a short two years, and 
he also was laid in the churchyard. John French, who followed, 
“put in” forty-four years as vicar. He was but 25 when 
presented in 1685: of both Universities, having taken an M.A. 
at Emmanuel, Cambridge, and coming to Ilminster from the 
Rectory of Seaborough. He seems to have been a bit of a 
pluralist, holding Earnshill from 1694, Cricket Malherbie from 
1699. He also was of a clerical family: his father being Parish 
Priest of Shute, Devon; his son, Samuel, born whilst his father 
was at Ilminster, became Rector of Wayford, and followed him 
at Cricket; a grandson, John, is found at Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1740.3 There is nothing to shew of what kind were these 
parish priests, or with what faithfulness they kept the flock. 


1. See Macaulay’s History (vol. i., chapter 3). 
2. See page 222. 
3. The above particulars are from the ‘‘ Oxford Alumni,” and the Parish 


Registers. 
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Three young vicars in succession coming and dying, one so 
quickly after the other, was remarkable. 

In this connexion it should be remembered that the saintly 
Thomas Ken was Bishop of the Diocese from 1685 to 1691. 
There seems to be no certain reference to a visit to Ilminster, 
though it is most probable: an additional odour of sanctity 
would pervade the pulpit if one could be sure that Ken occupied 
it. It would be pleasant to think that the Grammar School 
then said, morn and eve, the hymns he had composed for those 
of Winchester School—his well-known morning and eveaing 
hymns. Ken laboured, without avail, to mitigate in his diocese 
the horrors of the Bloody Assize; and to soften the heart of 
King James. He was stupefied when, at Bath, the king ordered 
a Popish service for the revival of the old superstition of “touch- 
ing for the king’s evil.” He withstood his royal master, and 
was one of the seven bishops sent to the Tower for refusing to 
read the Declaration of Indulgence in favour of the Papists in 
1688: yet the true old man resigned his bishopric and retired 
from his palace in 1691, rather than take the oath to serve 
King William whilst James yet lived. Ilminster lost its next 
bishop, Dr. Richard Kidder, through the fall of a chimney stack 
at the palace, on a wild night in 1703. 


(Mm). The Registers of the period are not without interest. 
The first register of baptisms, marriages, and burials, begins in 
1652: and there is a note that a former book was destroyed by 
fire; with a mild effort of the memory to recall a few lost records. 
The book is of parchment, and contains on the fly-leaf the 
following bit of enlightenment :— 

“Clerricus nostar, Gulielmus Way. Beegann att Estar in 
the year 1679. Marreges coms in y® 18th day of Jann. and 
att Septagesima Sunday itt goeth owt Again: untell Low 
Sunday: att which time it comes in A gaine: and Goeath 
not owt untell Rogasion Sunday: Thens itt is fforbedden (#) 
untel Advent Sunday But then it goeth owt, and thenes not 
in A gain untell y° 13th day of Jann. next folloing.” 
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This gentleman’s writing and spelling leave much to be 
desired ; “ daftter,” “dafter,” “widoh,” “ wodoah,” are examples 
of the difficulty the worthy man encountered; so is the entry, 
“The weedah Buridg was Bureed Apparell y* 23th, 1682”; and 
he did not yield to an abler scribe till 1693. Puritan Christian 
names are not numerous, but Shunamite, Melluer(?), Lydia, 
Charity, Grace, Prudence, Melchisedek, are instances. “George 
the son of John Speke Esq. and Elizabeth his wife was born 
the 13th day of Aprill, 1691; bapt. 20d May following,” is an 
entry of interest: little nephew this of the Hugh and Charles 
of whom we have written at length above; himself to become 
the father of Anne, Countess of Guilford, with whom this 
branch of the family died out. 

The yearly number of baptisms in the forty vears—1660 to 
1700—varied considerably: the tale for the first seven years 
was 22, 42, 23, 54, 46, 44,55; in 1685 they numbered 58; in 
1691, 56. The marriages averaged about five a year, but two 
years were especially favourable in this respect, 1671 and 1698, 
in each of which 12 happy couples were united. The burials 
averaged 27 a year from 1660--70, but in 1673 there were 10 
only ; in 1686 there were 84, the 15th May being a heavy day ; 
in 1695, 82. Staticians may draw inferences as to the population 
at that period. The burials of 1686 and 1695 seem to tell of 
serious visitations in those years, probably one parishioner out of 
every twenty died in each. 

The records of moneys spent on the poor contain a few 
interesting items :— 


£sa @ 
1683. P4 for 4 stitch of read for the almshouses... 010 8 


P¢ Thom. James for work and “sparrs” ... 0 3 10 
John Batten for watering the “read” and 
tending him... _... “f 0 2 0 


1684. P4 6 peck of wheat for John Boies by 
Justice Walderond’s order... «.. «. O 7 6 

P4 Nich* Woolmington for redeeming 2 pairs 
of John Rogers’ “Loombs” ... ... ... 213 0 
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1687. Dr. Burridge for cutting off of Dulford’s legg 
and looking after him duringatime ... 3 0 O 


Mary Burridge for setting of bones ... ... 010 0 

1689. P4 Thomas Bishop for making of a legg for 
Arculus Dunford... ... . 0 7 6 

Doctor Burridge for curing heoulan Dunford’ 8 
a ae SO @ 
Dr. Ewen’s for Aroulus ‘Dulford’s lee .. 016 0 


P* Michael Savidge for the entertaining 
Doctor Burridge’s servant to dress Dun- 


ford’s Legg vis, 18s 216 0 
For a quart of brandy hide Dulford’s 8 Lous 
was cutt of iss 0 1 0 


[Coffins began to be gael about dbs ‘pariod] 
Y°¢ death of Eliz. Griffine, for a coffine forher O 7 6 
For stratching her out and for aga and 


beere for y° people ... ... 0 5 0 

P4 for carrying ee baiting: to y° boas 
setter . oa 0 0 6 

1701. Paid for ips aed sbi battine’s ‘asides 
Shoulder 345. 543. rave | sae. dass eas ce JO OD Re 


The amount raised for the poor by rate in the above decade 

or two of the seventeenth century averaged about £250; it 
. dropped below £200 twice; it rose over £300 in 1686, the year 
of the highest death rate. The glimpses of the surgery of the 
period are not without interest: thank God for the pain-saving 
discoveries since poor Arculus Dulford endured amputation, and 
“battine’s maides shoulder” was operated upon at the Ilminster 
bone-setter’s. Thank God also for kindly townsfolk, who, though 
in diminishing number, have left a bit of help for the struggling 
folk who should come after them. Amongst such, Joseph 
Holmes, who “left £5 to be lent out to a pore clothier of Ilmin- 
ster fur one year at three shillings for the use of the Church.” 
In 1683 we find the old persecution at work, “Paid for wine 
and beare at the burning of the seditious papers and for charges 
at the distribution of the Quakers’ formes, £1 10s. 2d.” 
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(N). The Family of the last Sir George Speke.1—This will 
usefully close the present chapter, and give a starting point for 
the next—* When Spekes held Manor and Vicarage.” 


Sir Grorce Spexe, knight, of Whitelackington, m. Phillipa, daughter of Wm. 
Russell, Esq., and had issue— (Sir George d. 1558]. 


George, his heir. 

Anne, m. to Sir John Horner, knight. 
Dorothy, m. to Thomas Warr, Esq. 
Margaret, m. to Hy. Dennis, Esq. 
Elizabeth, m. to Thomas Chester, Esq. 
Philippa, m. to Ed. Bridger, Esq. 


GeorcE Spexez, Esq., of Dillington and Whitelackington, Sheriff of Somerset, 
1592, m. Joan, daughter of Sir John Portman, Bart., of Orchard Portman ; 
had issue— 


GEORGE, of Dillington and Whitelackington, m. Mary,* daughter of Sir 


Robert Pye, knight; d. 1689,** having had issue— 

(a) George, who d. 1668, aged 24. 

(b) John (b. 1652, d. 1728),* who m, (i.) Katherine,* daughter of Edm. 
Prideaux, Esq., by whom no issue; (ii.) Elizabeth,§ daughter of 
Robert Pelham, Esq., by whom he had a son, George (b. 1691, d. 
1753), who m. (i.) Alicia,* daughter of Nichs, Brooking, Esq., by 
whom he had two daughters, who died young; (ii.) Jane, widow of 
Wm. Pitt, Esq., by whom there was no issue; (iii.) Anne,t* 
daughter of Wm. Peere-Williams, Esq., widow of Sir Wm. Drake, 
of Ash, Devon, by whom he had George, who d. young,* and Anne, 
m. 20th May, 1756, to Frederick Lord North, afterwards, 2nd Earl 
of Guilford, and had issue. 

(c) Hugh, one of the chief actors in the Revolution of 1688. 

(d) Charles, executed at Ilminster. 

(e) Thomas, died in London, aged 20. 

(f) William, of Shepton Beauchamp, m. Margaret, daughter, and even- 
tually co-heir, of Wm. Bond, Esq., Bestwall, Dorset; d. 1734,* 
leaving issue— 

1. George, of Curry Rivel, (b. 1699), m. Jennings, daughter of 
James Anderton, Esq., widow of Sir Chas. Cornwallis-Lloyd, 
Bart, d. without surviving issue. [By his will, 11th May, 
1774, he devised his estates successively to George and Wm. 
Speke, sons of his cousin, Rev. Wm. Speke, of Jordans]. 
William, d. at Oxford. 
John, b, 1701. 
Anne (b. 1696), m. to Sir Edmund Elwell, Bart. 
Mary, m. (i.) — Hawker, Esq. (ii.) Jolin Howe, Esq. 
Margaret. 


ts 


a 


Chiefly from Burke’s ‘‘ Landed Gentry.” 


+ Married at Ilminster, 1737. %* Buricd at Whitelackington. 


§ Canterbury Marriage Licences—John Speke, of Dillington, widower, 
about 31, and Mrs. Pelham, of Compton, Dorset, spinster, about 30, at 
Compton, 14th January, 1684—85. 
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(a) Mary, m. J. Jennings, Esq., of Burton, Som., and had issue— 
1. Thomas, d., aged 22. 
2. Mary Jennings, m. (i.) Edm. Star, Esq. (ii.) Sir Wm. Pynsent, 
Bart., of Erthfont, Wilts. 
8. Elizabeth Jennings, m. (i.) Jas, Anderton, Esq. (ii.) John 
Trevellian, Keq.; by the former she had three daughters, 
Mary Anderton, Eliz. Anderton, and Jennings Anderton—m. 
(i.) Sir Chas. Cornwallis-Lloyd, Bart. (ii.) George Speke, Esq. 
(b) Philippa, m. (i.) Sir John Trenchard (ii.) — Sadler, Esq. 
(c) Elizabeth, d., aged 24. 

II. Henry, d. young. 

III. WILLIAM, of Jordans, m. Anne, daughter of — Roynon, Esq. ; he d. 1680, 
having had issue— 

(a) William, Rev., his heir, of whom presently. 

[Rev. Philip Speke, Fellow of Wadham Coll. (1724-41), Rector of 
Dowlish, Chaplain of Whitehall, seems to have been another son 
of William and Anne—‘‘ Oxford Alumni.”] 

(a) Anne, m. to — Walrond, Esq. 

(b) Joane, d. 1680. 

(c) Philippa, m. Dr. Musgrave, of Exeter, and had one son and one 
daughter. The latter m. to Thos. Brown, Esq., of King’s Carswell, 
Devon. 

I. Ann, m, to Thos. Warre, Esq. 

II. Philippa, m. to Edw. Berkeley, Esq., of Pylle, and was grandmother of Wm. 
Berkeley, Esq., of Pylle, who ultimately inherited the estates, and assumed 
the surname of Portman—from whom Lord Portman. 

III. Elizabeth, d. unmarried, 1702.* 


Rev. Wituiam Sprxe, L.L.B., of Jordans (b. about 1691, d. 1773), Vicar of Imin- 
ster,|| etc., m. Elizabeth King, and had, with other issue, a son and successor— 


Rev. Wittiam Spexe,t B.D. (b. about 1715), of Jordans, Preb. of Wells and 
Bristol, m. Juliana,t daughter of Charles Webber, of Exeter, and by her (she 
d, 1792, he d. 1791) had issue, and was succeeded by his son— 


WiuuiaM S8rexr, Esq, D.L., of Jordans, High Sheriff, 1819 (b. 1771), m. (i.) Mary, 
daughter of Benjamin Dickinson, of Tiverton, and had by her (she d. 1805, 
he died 1839) — 

I. William, J.P., and D.L., (b. 1798), m., 1824, Georgina Elizabeth, 
daughter of Wm, Hanning, Esq., of Dillington House, and by her 
(she d, 1879, he d. 1887), had issue— 

(a) William, now of Jordans, 

(b) John Hanning, the African Explorer (b, 1827), killed 1864. 

(c) Edward (b. 1828), killed at the Siege of Delhi. 

(d) Benjamin (Rev.) (b. 1830), m., 1869, Caroline Sophia, 
daughter of John Bird Fuller, Esq., of Neston Park, Wilts, 
and had issae—1, Walter Hanning; 2, Frederick John; 
3, Charles; 4, Grant Augustus; 5, William; 6, Herbert 
Benjamin; 7, Hugh; 1, Ethel. 

(a) Georgina Harriet, m., 1859, Sir J. E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Lypiatt Park, Gloucester. 

(b) Sophia, m. C. T. Murdoch, Esq., M.P. 

(c)’ Matilda, m., 1865, R. J. Pyne-Coffin, J.P., D.L. 


|| Buried in Iiminster Church, * Buried at Whitelackington. 
1 A ‘*George, son of Wm,” buried at Dowlish, 1795; alse George, of 
Jordans, 1786. + Buried at Dowlish Wake. 
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II. George, m. Elizabeth Dickinson, of Tiverton, and had, with a 
daughter, three sons-—(a) William, (b) George, (c) Benjamin. 

III. Benjamin Dickinson, d. unmarried. 

IV. Hugh, m. Mary daughter of J. B. Coles, Esq., of Parrock Lodge, 
Som., and ud issue (a) Hugh, (b) Mary, (c) Julia (d) Sarah. 

I. Juliana, m. Semuel Barnes, son of Archdeacon Barnes, of Exeter, 
and had issue, 

Il. Mary, d. unmarried, 1827. 

II. Sarah, m. Wm. Dickinson. 


He m. (ii.) Frances, daughter of Archdeacon Andrew, by whom were— 
IV. Frances, m., 1888, Rey. T. Pyne-Coftin, of Portledge, Devon. 
V. Isabella, m. Rev. Francis Kitson. 
VI. Charlotte, m. Marwood Mules. 


He m. (iii.) Susan, daughter of J. Mico, of Horton, Som., by whom an only child, 
who died in infancy. 


The arms of the Spekes were augmented in honour of John Hanning Speke’s 
discoveries. They are—Arg., two bars az., over all an eagle displayed with two 
heads gu., and a chief az., thereon a representation of flowing water ppr., super- 
inscribed with the word ‘‘ Nile” in letters gold. Crest of Speke—A porcupine ppr., 
aud (as an honourable augmentation) a crocodile ppr. Motto-‘‘ Super ethera virtus.” 


The Spekes anciently possessed the Manors of Wembworthy and Brampton, 
Devon, No doubt it was on the presentation of the Spekes that both Samways and 
Tarlton occupied the Rectory of Wembworthy.! 


Further ‘‘ Obituary” Notes,—Capt. E. Speke d., 1788, in Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
from a fall downstairs: a Capt. Speke, R.N., distinguished himself for gallantry in 
Fast Indies and in Quiberon Fight, d. 1760: and George Speke, of Jordans, d. at 
Lisbon, 1786. 


1 See pp. 134 and 187: for earlier notes of Speke family, p. 113. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“WMBen Spekes Geld Manor and Vicarage.” 


The difficulty of their times. —‘‘It is impossible for me, my brethren . 
to forbear lamenting with you the general decay of religion in the nation. . 
the complaint of all serious persons, The influence of it is more and more 
wearing out of the minds of men.”—Bisuor Burter, in 1751. 


BBOTS; dukes; squires. ‘These three classes in succession 
A have held Ilminster, and divided the manorial history 
into three distinct periods—(a) From earliest times to 1538, 
when the manor was under the Abbots of Muchelney; (b) 
Onwards thence to 1684,2 when Edward, Duke of Somerset, and 
his descendants were its lords; (c) Thence, again, till to-day, 
a period during which squires, mainly, have been lords of the 
manor. Of these squires the Spekes have been the chief. This 
family, from their two homes across the border, Whitelackington 
and Jordans, gradually acquired Ilminster. The purchase of 
Dillington about 1610—20, was followed in 1629 by the acqui- 
sition, from the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, and for the term 
of three lives, of the rectory, with tithes, barton, and common 
rights. In 1700, John Speke, son and heir of George Speke, 
of Monmouth fame, himself a colonel under “the blue flag,” 
bought a third share of the manor, which had belonged to 
Edward Ryder, of Marlborough ; and in 1724, his son and heir, 
George, succeeded in the further purchase of the other two-thirds, 
from Sir Thomas Travell, of London: so that he became sole 
lord of the manor and patron of the vicarage. In 1729, Vicar 
French died, and Squire Speke presented his relative, the Rev. 
William Speke, of Jordans, to the vicarage; the son of this 


1. See page 73. 

2. See pages 91—5, 

8. John, fourth Duke of Somerset, had died with his estates encumbered : 
Lady Bruce, afterwards Countess of Aylesbury, was his grand-daughter and 
heiress. Tire Earl of Essex and others, Trustees under Lady Bruce’s marriage 
settlement, by decree of Chancery, sold the Manor of Ilminster to Travell and 
Ryder: John Gore, of Grays Inn, being Trustee for Travell as to two-thirds ; 
for Ryder as to one-third. 


me eee ae SSS SS SS SS See 
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cleric succeeding him in the cure in 1773, and retaining it till 
his death in 1792. So that for the larger part of the eighteenth 
century Ilminster was under their pastoral care. From time to 
time parcels of property seem to have been purchased as such 
came into the market. The Spekes had not, like the ancient 
abbots, “infangenethef, gallows, assize of bread and beer, tumbril, 
pillory, etc.,”! but, with chief seats in the magistracy, added to 
all else that was theirs, the authority over Ilminster, the respon- 
sibility for its well-being, the enjoyment of its benefits, which 
attached to the family in the eighteenth century, were supreme. 


(a). The Family.—In the seventeenth century the Spekes 
separated into two main branches, of which respectively, George 
and William (who seem to have first seen the daylight at 
Dillington) were the heads.* And as the two branches of the 
family developed they presented several interesting contrasts. 
The Georgian branch was found located at Whitelackington, 
just over the border of Ilminster, eastward ; whilst the William 
branch was, and is, at Jordans, just over the border, on its 
westward end. The elder branch followed the Law, as more 
than one of their fathers had done before them,’ the sons, many 
of them, being admitted to one of the Inns of Court; the 
younger branch turned to the Gospel, and filled many of the 
livings hereabouts, shepherding the flocks from Jordans. The 
Georgian branch failed in the male line with the George whose 
daughter and heiress, Anne, married Frederick Lord North; the 
William branch is with us numerously to-day. 


(B). Two Vicars Speke.—Collinson,* in 1791, gives an 
important reference to the Vicars Speke in his description of 


1. See page 39. 

2. See pages 245—6. 

8. Tom Coryate, 1616, naming the goodly company whom he met at the 
‘* Mermaid ”—all lovers of literature, includes Sir Robert Corton, antiquary; 
John Bond, his countryman; Ben Jonson; Inigo Jones; and Mr. George 
Speake, his countryman, who was to be found either in the Middle Temple or in 
some barber’s shop near.—Som, Arch. Proceedings (vol. xxxii., pt. II., p. 39). 

4. ‘* History of Somerset.” 
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Ilminster Church. He states, that near the reading desk, as it 
then stood, was a plain blue stone, “inscribed to the memory of 
the late Vicar, and father of the present worthy Vicar of the 
Parish.” The following was the reading—“ Beneath lies the 
Rev. William Speke, L.L.B., late of Jordans in the Parish of 
Ashill, Rector of Staple Fitzpaine and Vicar of this Church. 
Ob. 23 April, 1773. Aitat 81.” The family arms followed, 
“rudely sculptured.” 


What then of these two Vicars Speke, father and son ? 

The elder, born in 1691, matriculated at Wadham College as 
a lad of seventeen, taking the degree of B.C.L. in 1715. He 
was presented to the Rectory of Staple Fitzpaine, 1727; to the 
Vicarage of Ilminster, 1729 ; to Curry Rivel, 1753; to Dowlish 
Wake, 1759,! and probably retained them all till he died at the 
age of 81. The registers seem to shew that down to his last 
days the old gentleman officiated at the weddings in his church, 
and presumably himself fulfilled the other clerical duties. His 
dust lies under Ilminster Church, but the gravestone mentioned 
by Collinson has, unhappily, vanished. 


The younger Speke was born in 1715; he also went up to 
Wadhan, holding the Goodridge Exhibition, and becoming in 
due course a ‘Varsity don, moderator*® of philosophy in 1742, 
dean of his college in 1744, bursar in 1746, having taken a 
B.D. degree. Of his various preferments, the king (at Lord 
North’s solicitation) gave him the Rectory of Ourry Mallet. He 
also held Curland.* He was presented to Ilminster by Lord 
North himself, when bis father died in 1778, he being then at 
the age of fifty-eight. And, to complete the list, a prebendal 
stall at Wells,* and another at Bristol Cathedral, in 1774 and 
1776, were conferred upon him. Of his eighteen years as Vicar 
of Ilminster there is no trace of his name in the marriage 


1. ‘* Oxford Alumni.” 
2. Gardiner’s Book, ‘‘ Wadham College.” 

3. Collinson. 

4, The one other Vicar of Ilminster preferred to this dignity was Stokys. 
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register after the first seven or eight. A curate, Rev. William 
Williams, “did duty,” his curacy extending over 16 years. The 
vicar seems to have married when beyond middle life, his wife 
being Juliana, daughter of Charles Webber, Esq., of Exeter. 
A daughter, Ann, was baptized at Ilminster in 1771; a son, 
William, became high sheriff. The vicar and his wife died in 
the same year, 1792! (he, 13th November). 

That both these clerics were “worthy” men, and maintained 
the honour of the family name, there is no reason to doubt. But 
they.were unhappy in the time of their birth; the whole period 
which they covered was probably the least religious since 
England became “Christian.” Spirituality was at its lowest 
ebb. Just mid-way in the elder Speke’s vicariate, Bishop 
Butler, perhaps the mightiest Christian intellect of the century, 
addressed to his clergy, with a heavy heart, the words at the 
heading of this chapter. Traces of “decay” in Ilminster are 
apparent in the days we now are writing of. “ Livings” were 
parcels of property, to be enjoyed by lucky beneficiaries, rather 
than “cures,” to be served tremblingly with reference to the 
future account; hence they were grouped in the hands of 
pluralists. The result of this blind-eyed gstimate of things was 
that the Church was powerless to keep up life within its walls, 
or to stay the progress of corruption and misery without. We 
open the baptismal register (kept by some slovenly scribe): we 
observe the frequency of the “bar sinister,” the many poor 
bairns against whose names is written, big and bold, “a bastard.”$ 
We turn to churchwardens’ accounts; the fire engine, and a 
dozen or two of leather buckets, are very properly provided for, 


1. Burke’s ‘‘ Landed Gentry.” 


2. Butler had produced his imperishable volume, ‘‘ The Analogy,’’ fifteen 
years before. He had a great soul, a massive intellect, He became in turn 
Bishop of Bristol and of Durham. His father was a successful Presbyterian 
trader at Wantage, but Joseph, his youngest, had early become a Churchman. 
The present writer may be pardoned this digression having himself a descent 
from this same Presbyterian through a sister of the Bishop. 

8. Probably the writing up of this register attracted attention, for we find 
later a note, 1783-——-‘‘ Wm. Williams, Curate, took this register book into his 


care’; ‘* bastard” is softened into ‘‘a natural child,’ but the sin was still 
there. 
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and the bells still receive their due; but there is little enough 
spent on the accessories of worship; nothing for light, warmth, 
music; the “visitation dinuer” was costly; and the following 
clerk’s bill was of ordinary type, “for warning the jury and 
cleaning church plate and for beer for y* ringers, 12s.”: though 
on one remarkable occasion there was “14 yards of Holland at 
3s, per yard to make y* parson’s surplice.” The level of church- 
manship was low; the Holy Communion was celebrated four 
times a year.! We turn to the poor-book, and indications of 
the grinding poverty of the people meet us. Of 37 entries of 
burials, October 1783 to September 1784, twenty-four are 
marked “a pauper”; later on—1795, when the population was 
1670—pauperism cost £922. <A few folk accumulated great 
wealth by selling “ meatware ” field produce at high prices to the 
Government, for war, whilst the labourer was such a starveling 
that the peas had to be limed, lest, instead of using them for seed, 
he should fill his own belly with them raw. In 1754, a Govern- 
ment form of marriage register begins, wherein each entry bad 
to be signed by the principal parties, and at once another 
unhappy fact of the times is disclosed, namely, the widespread 
ignorance of the Ilminster folk. Of 24 persons married in 
that year, only seven could sign their names. Thus ignorance, 
sin, want, the three concomitants of a dark period, lay behind 
the times of which we treat. Darker had yet to come, for 
Ilminster. But to gather things up for century XVIII.: the 
embodiment of English churchmanship nearly all along the 
period, in Ilminster, would have been a Vicar Speke, with 
Norman blood in his veins, and Oxford learning on his tongue, 
probably, in heart, full measure of that genial feeling that 
marks the family now; riding his palfrey along beneath the 
elms, from Jordans; presently wrapping himself round in the 
14 yards of “holland” surplice in church, and ministering toa 


1, As we learn from certain entries in 1749—50—‘‘For Bread and Wine 
for Whitsun Sacrament, 6s, 1d.; for Mich® Sacrament, 6s. 1d.; for Christmas 
Sacrament, 6s. ld.; for Easter Sacrament, 6s. 1d. 
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flock somewhat sleepy; and then, as the later years of the 
century wore on, it is an aged divine, who sits in the old library 
at Jordans, poring over the ponderous volumes of theology 
which he had gathered together and would leave to those that 
should come after him: and when he was gone, here and there, 
within the dull leaves, five pound notes were found, left for- 
gotten by the aged student, who had put them there to mark 
the places in his reading. All this whilst the world grew less 
and less religious. Neither of the aged divines succeeded in 
the arrest of those evils which pressed upon the century in 
which they lived. The task was all too great. 


(c). The Dillington Prime Minister—About the middle 
of our century, namely, on 20th May, 1756, Miss Anne Speke 
brought Ilminster into very close connexion with one of the 
most remarkable men of bis age, by her marriage with Frederick 
Lord North, son and heir of the Earl of Guilford. Miss Speke 
was not beautiful,! but she was endowed with other attractions. 
She was the only surviving child, and by his third wife, of 
George Speke, of Dillington, who died 1753, having been M.P. 
in four Parliaments, for Milborne Port, Taunton and Wells; and 
the young lady had succeeded to £4,000 a year. We find Lord 
and Lady North settled down at Dillington Park; whilst her 
relative, the first Vicar Speke, shepherded the flock. Lord 
North, as a young man, would probably attract much attention 
in Ilminster when his duties to the State permitted of a sojourn 
in his pleasant Somerset retreat ; we suppose that he would be 
of those who occasionally passed through the small door of our 
chancel and worshipped in Ilminster Church. The Headmaster 
of Eton had borne testimony to his good influence in the school 
when a boy, and to the love which both master and boys felt for 
him ; his cheerfulness of temper, his “improvement in piety,” 


1. Her portrait is said to be at Wroxton, Banbury. 

2. See Index, ‘‘Gent. Magazine,” 1701—80, Obituary. This also mentions 
a Captain Speke, of H.M.5S. ‘* Modeste,” who died in the Tagus, 1760, who was 
distinguished for his gallantry in the East Indies and at Quiberon Fight. 
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had been noticed by his tutor at Oxford. He was by way of 
being religious, and testifies that “religion was strangely mis- 
apprehended by those to whom it seems a dull thing.” At 22 
he became M.P. for Banbury, and represented the same constit- 
uency for forty years. His marriage with Miss Speke followed 
his election by three years, and “never was a more happy.”? 
“ He was,” says his great opponent, Edmund Burke, “a man of 
admirable parts, of great knowledge, of a versatile understanding, 
fitted for all State business, of infinite wit and pleasantry of a 
delightful temper.” It was on the morning of July 29th, 1766, 
whilst asleep at Dillington, that a State messenger arrived from 
town, bearing a letter from Pitt, offering him the post of Joint 
Paymaster of the Forces. The same morning he set out for 
London ; but we have his written reply, dated “ Dillington, July 
29th, 1766”—“ Sir, I am just waked by the arrival of your most 
obliging letter. The offer it contains is beyond my merit or 
pretensions, and it is with the utmost thankfulness that I accept 
of this gracious mark of his Majesty’s goodness,” etc., etc. Pitt 
became at the time Lord Chatham, and led the House of Lords; 
the times were dark indeed, war with America was impending, 
to end in the independence of the States; France and Spain 
became England’s mortal foes. George the 3rd, the imperious 
master of the situation, was especially fond of Lord North, who 
in person greatly resembled him, being corpulent and of a 
heavy face; whom he appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1770, and Prime Minister from about that time till 1782. 
But “George was in fact the minister through the twelve years 
of North’s ministry, from 1770 to the close of the American 
War; and the shame of the darkest hour of English history 
lies wholly at his door.”? 

A voluminous correspondence between the king and North is 
chiefly of interest here for references that may be found to 


1, By Lord North’s great great grandson, in “‘ North American Review,” 
1899. 


2, Green’s ‘‘ History of the English People.’’ 
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Dillington and its neighbours. In 1770!--“I have just received 
your recommendation of Rev. Mr. Speke, a relation of Lady 
North’s, for the living of Curry Mallett, in Somerset. I have 
much pleasure,” etc. An ancient pleasantry represents Speke 
as preaching before Lord North on the words, “ promotion 
cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, nor yet from 
the south.” In 1772 the king refers to a stay of North in 
Somerset—Pitt had a seat close by, at Burton Pynsent, so that 
the excitement of high politics must have come hither. In 
September, 1775,* the king—“I am clear that this is the best 
time for your going to Somersetshire, and have not the smallest 
objection to your going there as soon as it may suit your own 
convenience.” North had in the previous October been robbed by 
a single highwayman, who fired at and wounded the postillion.' 
In August, 1777, when the English, under Howe, were resisting 
that king of men, George Washington, our own George wrote*— 
“T am glad Lord North has postponed his journey into Somer- 
setshire until he can meet the cabinet.” In September he 
writes, from Kew, a letter which throws light on North’s 
circumstances—“I take this method of opening to you an 
affair which dwells much on my mind, but that I can more 
easily express on paper to you than in conversation, and there- 
fore” (after dwelling on the paying of his own debts) “seize 
with pleasure this instant to insist on doing the same for you, 
my dear lord. You have at times dropped to me that you had 
been in debt ever since your first settling in life, and that you 
had never been able to get out of that difficulty; I therefore 
must insist you will now state to me whether 12 or £15,000 
will not set your affairs in order; if it will, nay, if £20,000 is 
necessary, I am resolved you shall have no other person con- 
cerned in freeing them but myself . . . . much of my affection,” 


1. Letter 95, ‘*George III. Correspondence with Lord North,” edited by 
W. Boreham Donne. 


2. Letter 311. 
3. Annual Registor (xvii., p. 155). 
4. Letter 409. 
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etc. There was now little leisure to come to Dillington, though 
North had spent money in altering the house.1_ Lady North 
had been made Ranger of Bushey Park, and thither they 
retired when State affairs permitted. Yet in September, 1880, 
another visit to Somersetshire is referred to.t North’s health was 
not good at times; and there bad already been references to 
this made by the king. The best is (February, 1777)—“I am 
sorry to find your cold is increased, and I strongly recommend 
abstinence and water as the ablest and safest physicians.”$ On 
one occasion North, who was spoken of as the “ portly minister,” 
had become much reduced, and Dr. Warren asked what he felt: 
the reply was—“ What I have not felt a long while; my own 
ribs.” North was at the opera one evening, when he was asked 
by a companion, “ Who is that plain-looking lady in the box 
opposite?” “That is my wife.” “Oh, pardon,” cried the abashed 
questioner, floundering about to get out of his difficulty, “I did 
not mean that lady, but the other beside her.” “The other, sir, 
is my daughter, I may tell you we are considered to be three of 
the ugliest people in London.” 

Lord North resigned in 1782. He had done his best to 
restrain his master’s imperious policy in America and without 
avail. British arms failed. Cornwallis ignominiously surren- 
dered to Washington; on the arrival of the news North was 
deeply affected, he paced the room wildly exclaiming “all is 
over.”> The seals passed to a Whig ministry. 

The Earldom of Guilford came to our lord of the manor in 
1790: he died 1792, in his 61st year, and was buried in the 
family vault at Wroxton, near Banbury. He left three sons 
and three daughters, which sons were in succession third, fourth, 
and fifth Karls of Guilford; they died without male issue. He 
also left a brother, Brownlow, Bishop of Winchester, from whom 


Collinson, 

Letter No. 644. 

Letter 387. 

In * North American Review.” 

Green’s ‘‘ History of the English People.” 
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the sixth earl is descended. Of the many bons mots told of 
Lord North, it is said that when the king sent for the seals of 
office, the august messenger was informed that Lord North was 
in bed, and the messenger would have to see Lady North too. 
Shewn into the bedroom the keys of the cupboard were handed 
to him by the great minister, who then turned over and at once 
went off to sleep. 


The Ilminster records of the period under review, for the 
whole of the eighteenth century, are unfortunately meagre ; 
Ilminster seems to have played its part in history before this 
period opened, and then to have fallen back into obscurity, “the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot,” till a new coaching road 
right through the town from Exeter brought the big world in 
upon it anew, early in century nineteen. We gather into 
order such matters of interest as we possess. 


(D). The Great Storm of 1703——This is described by no less 
a personage than Daniel Defoe. It was on Friday and Saturday, 
November 26th and 27th. The hurricane was terrific; the 
ships of Sir Cloudesley Shovel suffered terribly. In the town 
of Ilminster Henry Dunster, his wife, and two children, were in 
their house when it was blown down. Happily, they escaped 
almost unhurt. “The Church,” we are told, “scaped well, as 
to its roof, being cover’d with lead only on the chancel; the lead 
was at the top of the roof heaved up, and rolled together, more 
than ten men could turn back again without cutting the sheets 
of lead”—but in general the houses were much broken and 
shattered. 


At Ashill the stable belonging to the “Hare and Hounds” 
Inn was blown down and a horse killed. At Jordans, stabling 
fell, the four horses, with difficulty, saved. At Seavington, John 
Huthens had the roof of a newly-built stable “heaved clean off 
the walls.” In Whitelackington Park the havock amongst the 
trees was terrible, four or five tall trees (“admirable to behold 
what great roots was turned up”) were thrown; three very 
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large beeches, two of them nearly five feet thick, were broken 
off in the storm, one near the root, another was shattered 12ft. 
above, and from this place down home to the roots, the one not 
shattered is estimated at more than 40 waggon loads. A fine 
walk of trees before the house was all blown down, the roof of 
a pigeon house destroyed, a rookery carried away into the lanes, 
the lodge house damaged by falling trees; of a fine walk of tall 
firs, belonging to the house, 20 were broken down. The damage 
to the thatch of houses, described as “the usual covering in 
these parts,” was so great and general that the price of reed 
rose from 20/- to 50/- or 60/- a hundred: and, to shelter them- 
selves from the open air, many poor people were glad to use 
beans, haulm, and furze as thatch, “things never known to be 
put to such use before.” Kingstone Church fared badly, its roof 
and walls were damaged; tiled roofs of churches and gentlemen’s 
houses had to be patched with reed. At Broadway, the house 
of Hugh Betty was blown down; one of his children was killed, 
his wife was wounded: a large almshouse and a brick barn 
were in part demolished ; hay stacks were turned over, wheat 
stacks blown about, sheaves carried 200 or 300 yards. At 
Dowlish Walk (Wake), the church was shattered, several loads 
of stone were thrown down, and for long remained unrepaired : 
a large barn, near the church, suffered ; orchards all round were 
destroyed, though some folk “at great cost had the trees set up 
again.” At Hinton St. George and at Barrington, trees, 60 and 
120 respectively, were thrown, and other damage done. 

This was the storm which cost Somerset its bishop (Dr. Kidder) 
through the fall of a chimney stack of the palace at Wells. 


Defoe’s reminiscences of the district were tragic: the Mon- 
mouth disaster in 1685, the hurricane in 1708. He had, 
however, more pleasant memories of a brave tour in the west 
country, which he made about 1724, Yeovil, Crewkerne, Chard 
lay in his route. He tells how the dialect puzzled him—the 


1. See page 242. 
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“jowring”: how they said “cham” for “I am,” “chil” for “I 
will,” “don” for “put on,” and “doff” for “put off.” At Martock 
he went to find a schoolmaster, and heard one of the “lowest 
boys” reading the Bible to his usher. Canticles V., 3, he read 
as follows—“ Chav a doffed my coart; how shall I don’t? Chav 
a washed my veet; how shall I moil ’em?” 


(E). Redcoats and Riots in Ilminster.—Distressful times, 
as we have said, marked the “sixties,” “seventies,” and “eighties” 
of century xviii. War was abroad; empty stomachs at home: 
the military much in evidence. In 1763 we find a company of 
the 1st Somerset Regiment was known as the “ Ilminster Com- 
pany,” whilst Crewkerne and ten other towns had an equal 
distinction. The proceedings of the regiment are on record,} 
and are somewhat quaint. Thus we find orders issued that the 
men’s hair was to be “clubbed”; that hats were to be dressed, 
cocked, looped, and with buttons. Powdered hair was excused 
at one period, except on Sundays; it was to be ina bunch. In 
1795 there was a scarcity of flour; none was to be used for the 
hair: men were to assist in getting in the harvest. “ Bruising 
matches” were to be put down; a return of men who had not 
had small pox was ordered. Again, as to their dress, the band 
was to wear the hair clubbed when full dressed; men were to 
have false tails. Ear] Poulett was the colonel in 1798; four 
years later the regiment was disbanded, to be, however, soon 
after re-formed.? In June, 1772, Ilminster was disturbed by 
riots. These are said to have been all over the country; hunger 
prevailed whilst granaries were full, and speculators in cattle 
and farm stuff exacted high prices from the Government for 
war supplies. Hence riots ensued: at Taunton, for instance, 
the people compelled farmers to sell wheat at 5/- a bushel. A 
letter from Bristol, dated 11th June, states—“‘ We hear from 


1. M.§8. Records, in Taunton Museum. 

2. In the autumn of 1704 a company of the 7th or Royal Regiment of 
Fusiliers had been stationed at Ilminster ; companies were also at Taunton, 
Bridgwater, Wellington: later at Langport, Churd, and South Petherton. 
—See “ Historical Record of the Seventh, &c.,”’ W. Wheater. 
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the different parts of Somerset that the mob have risen and 
committed great outrages in and about the towns of Chard, 
Crewkerne, and //minster. At Ilminster they seized a waggon 
and 60 firkins of butter, carried it to the Market House and 
divided it among themselves, without paying anything for it; 
and last Wednesday they broke open the house of Mr. King, a 
cooper there, with an iron crow, and found 30 firkins, which 
shared the fate of those before; thence the mob proceeded to 
one Farmer Hockley’s, and obliged him to give them a hogshead 
of cyder, and promised him not to enter his house nor take his 
butter; he lives a mile out of the town, though in the same 
parish. They obliged him to bring the cyder and put it in the 
Market House, where they drank it in triumph. Next day 
they went to most of the dairies, and did considerable damage 
to every one by seizing butter, cheese, drink, and victuals, and 
all they chose to lay hands on. At Crewkerne and Chard its 
nearly the same, only they were well repelled by the farmers 
and many wounded, etc., though none as yet taken prisoners. 
The number in each mob does not amount to above 300. They 
intend joining their companies, and threaten to pull down some 
gentlemen’s houses. ‘The rioting appears to have been chiefly 
directed against the farmers.”? It was some years later, for 
things did not soon mend, that a skit, known as “The Political 
House that Jack Built,” was penned— 
“ These are the people all tattered and torn, 

On account of taxation too great to be borne, 

And pray for relief, from night to morn; 

Who in vain petition in every form, 

Who, peaceably meeting to ask for Reform, 

Were sabred by Yeomanry Cavalry.” 


(F). Roads and Bridges.—These received some attention in 
the latter half of the century. Proper roads there had been 
none: to travel from Jordans to Bath, the lady of the house 
could only ride on a pillion: but in 1759 the first of a series 


1. ‘‘ Universal Magazine,” 1772. 
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of Acts of Parliament, framed for the repair, widening and 
improving of roads through the parish, was passed. The first 
of these Acts included the turnpike road from the west end of 
Yeovil town, through Ilminster, to Kenny Gate: from St. Rane 
Hill to Ilminster; from White Cross to Chillington Down; from 
Three Oaks, over Ilford Bridges, to Bridge Cross, Old Way; and 
from the “Cross Keys” to the “Catherine Wheel,” Ashill.1. How 
sorely the work was needed has been oft described. The Rector 
of Cheriton, Kent, made a tour in the west in 1700, and found 
the roads so rocky and narrow that farmers were forced to use 
pack-horses for the carriage of their corn. Narrow, deep in 
water, in winter it was needful to break the ice with a staff for 
nine miles out of ten. The first post-chaise into Taunton was 
in 1752. A traveller by the “ Flying Coach” of the day might 
take his gun, shoot by the roadside, hasten on and get the game 
cooked by the time the flyer arrived.* 


“Some coachmen long refused the new roads and stuck to 
the old waggon-tracks. A certain Blandford waggoner gave 
expression to the popular feeling in declaring that ‘Roads be 
good for on’y one thing—for wagg’n-drivén. I on’y want but 
vour voot wedth in a ledine, and aél th’ rest mid goo to th’ devil. 
The gentry ought to stay at whum an’ be d——d, and not hurn 


gossippen oop an’ down th’ country.’”® 


The Bridges were the particular charge of the feofees of the 
Grammar School. In 1760 the Hort Bridge was built for £125; 
in 1761 Dowlishford Bridge for £33; in 1762 Twinney Bridge 
for £37, of which Ilton paid part; in 1806 nearly £13 was spent 
to complete the Slape Bridge. 


(a). The Rural Economy of Ilminster, 1794—6, is described 
in an interesting fashion by two practical men who moved 


1. In 1803 the road over Ilford Bridges to Old Way, from ‘‘Cross Keys”? to 
the ‘' Catherine Wheel,” was dealt with by an Act; in 1807, the turnpike road 
from Honiton to Ilminster turnpike road, near the village of Horton. 


2. ‘The Book of the Axe” (p. 78, ete.) 
3. ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1852. Quoted in ‘‘ Book of the Axe.” 
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over the district taking notes. The first of these, Mr. John 
Billingsley,’ notes that, although irrigation in Mid-Somerset 
was not much practised, yet near the town of Ilminster some 
land was watered with the wash of the town, the good effects 
of which were manifest. The largest unenclosed upland common 
‘in this district was the Forest of Neroche, containing 800 or 
900 acres. The right of stocking belonged to Ilminster, White- 
lackington, Donyatt, Broadway, and other parishes; in regard 
to quantity this was unlimited; but for want of proper drain- 
ing, the common rotted the sheep, and it was of very little 
value. If enclosed and cultivated it might be made worth 12/- 
to 25/- per acre. Men’s daily wages—winter 1/-, summer 1/4, 
with cyder; women’s—half the above rates. Plenty of wood 
in the hedges and on the pollard trees, few coppice woods, the 
county at a distance had the appearance of a grove, because of 
the orchards: cyder was, in quality, excellent; in quantity, 
beyond calculation. 

Mr. Marshall* passed through from Taunton to Somerton on 
a September day. He noted that hawthorn hedges were com- 
mon; that many stubbled turnips; that there was much arable 
land, mostly strong red loam; that “Arrish Mows”’ were 
common; that he saw an ox cart with the yoke hung to the 
pole by means of a wooden bow instead of an iron ring, and 
noted that this was “ beautifully simple but liable to accident”; 
that the plow of Somerset had along but well-turned “ mold- 
board,” with “a wrest standing somewhat high, with a ladder- 
piece bebind which steadied a long slender right handle, shooting 
forward to the beam.” He noted also the mistletoe in the 
orchards; that there were still many hedgerow elms; the pointed 
shovel still in use; ox carts (wains or coops) were common; a 
herd of tall thin white pigs; six oxen at plow, four at harrow, 
all in yoke; two at plow, with two horses before them. Further 


1. ‘‘ Agriculture in Somerset,” 1794. 
2, ‘The Rural Economy of the West of England,” 1796. 
3. Ricks made in the stubble (arrish) not in the barton. 
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he observed the Somerset ‘reed,’ that the wheat was threshed 
without bruising the straw; the singular method of raising 
cream ; the bleeding of grown cattle for the slaughter; shearing 
of sheep without previously washing their wool. The district 
produced narrow cloth, 4/- to 7/- a yard, of unequalled quantity 
—another authority says that the output was 1000 pieces 
annually—also coarse linen (dowlas, tick, etc.), gloves, fine 
sheep, butter, etc. 


(H). From the material to the spiritual, the Wesleyan Move- 
ment. From 1743 to 1789 John Wesley was at work untiringly; 
and repeatedly through the west country. Ilminster seems to 
find no mention in the journal of his astonishing activities; but 
he would hardly have missed the town, so many times he came 
west, and by so many ways. In 1743 he was through Taunton 
to Cornwall, and back through Axminster and Taunton. At 
Axminster he had exhorted folk “so to seek the power as not 
. to despise the form of godliness.” In 1744 he passed to “ Mid- 
dlesey,” thence to Chard (almost certainly through Ilminster), 
and “lighted unawares upon a poor woman who was earnestly 
groaning for redemption.” Thence to Axminster at noon, 
spending “an hour with a little company ”: further, in hail, and 
on to the far west. In 1746 he was on one of his many visits 
to Beercrocombe, where, about one, he preached, and at five 
reached Bridgwater, having come from Tavistock and Stickle- 
path; and Exeter was reached at nine in the evening, “ weary 
enough.” In 1747 he was again at Beercrocomb; set out thence 
at three towards Tavistock, reached Colestock, dripping wet, 
before seven. “While we stayed at Exeter to dry our clothes, I 
took the opportunity of writing ‘a word to a freeholder.” In 
1750 at Beercrocomb again, thence to Collumpton, “ preached 
in a little meadow near the town—about the middle of the 
discourse rain began, a few were stirred”: thence to Tiverton. 
September 3rd, preached at Hillfarance—“Three or four boors 
would have been rude if they durst, but the odds against them 
was too great.” In 1751 twice at Beercrocomb. In 1766 and 
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1768 he was at Axminster, now preaching on “The Kingdom 
of God is at hand”; now many were quite awakened “when I 
opened and strongly applied Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones.” In 
1775 he was at Wellington, where Mr. Jesse, the vicar, was ill 
in bed, and he preached to a crowded gathering in the old 
parish church: to Taunton the next day, preaching on the same 
text—* What is a man profited,” etc. In 1776, 1780, 1782, and 
1787 (when the heat was very great), he was close at hand, 
passing Taunton, Kingston, Halberton, South Brent: and in 
1789, September 3rd, then a man of over 86 years of age, when 
he took post horses at Taunton to Castle Cary with a “little 
company of lively Christians,” he may well have followed the 
coach road to London, which would lead bim through Ilminster, 
where he would stay and refresh himself at “'The George.” 

These scraps from the diary of this remarkable and almost 
ubiquitous clergyman will serve to shew how the revival must 
have been at work throughout the district. Dr. Thomas Coke, 
in 1775-6 the curate of South Petherton, had become an ardent 
disciple of Wesley, and was preaching vigorous revival sermons 
to over-flowing congregations at the parish church, till “one 
luckless Sunday” it was announced by the vicar that he would 
be allowed to preach in the church no more. However, in after 
years, when opposition had changed to admiration, he preached 
in his old church, it is said, to upwards of a thousand souls.? 

In 1770 a small Society of Methodists was reported in Ilmin- 
ster, as well as an Independent chapel and the nucleus of a 
Baptist congregation.* Before this, Wesleyan meetings had 
been held in a cottage in Strawberry Bank, near the top of 
Berryman’s Lane; and it was in 1770 that the Methodists built 
a meeting house on the site of their present chapel. 


(1). The Hannings.—After the death of the Earl of Guilford, 
the property at Ilminster was thrown on the market. The even- 
tual’ buyer, Mr. John Hanning, had been dwelling in a picturesque 

1. Dr. Norris, ‘‘ South Petherton.” 


2. Murch’s ‘‘ History of the Presbyterians, etc.” 
8. John Trent, Esq., held Dillington for a time ; he died 1796. 
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house, next to Dowlish Church, on which his initials are to this 
day to be traced. He was possessed of considerable wealth, and 
now became the lord of the manor of Ilminster, the patron of 
the vicarage, the owner of Dillington and Whitelackington. He 
or his family afterwards secured from the Bristol Chapter the 
rectorial tithes for the term of certain lives. The manor and 
estates have continued in the family, the advowson was parted 
with to Mrs. Scott Gould, and by her bequeathed to Major 
Barrett, of North Curry. The last-named has surrendered it 
in perpetuity to the bishops of the diocese. The rectorial tithes 
became the property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England on the death of Major Vaughan-Lee in 1882. 
The Hanning pedigree runs as follows :— 


John Hanning, Esq.,+ of Whitelackington, m. Susan, daughter of T, Harvard, 
Esq., of Barrington Court ; he had a son and heir— (J. H. died 1807}. 


William Hanning, Esq., of Dillington House, m. (1800) Harriet Lee, + of Pinhoe, 
near Exeter, by whom he had— 
1. John Lee (b. 1802), who assumed in 1822 the surname of Lee, 
thus becoming John Lee-Lee, Esq. [of whom further]. 
2. Georgina Elizabeth, m. (1824) Wm. Speke, Esq., of Jordans. 
3. Sophia Harriet, m. (1828) J. B. Fuller, Esq., Neston Park, Wilts. 


John Lee-Lee, £sq., of Dillington House, and Orleigh Court, Devon, M.P. for 
Wells, and High Sheriff, 1845, m. (i.) Jessy, daughter of John Edwards 
Vaughan, Esq., of Rheola, Glamorgan, by whom was one son— 


1. Vaughan Hanning (b. 1836), who took the name of Vaughan-Lee. 
Mr. Lee-Lee m. (ii.) Hon. Mary Sophia Hood, daughter of Lord Bridport, by 
whom were— 
2. Edward Hanning (Colonel 2nd Life Guards), m. Emma Georgina, 
daughter of Edward Marjoribanks, Esq. 
8. William Hanning, m. Emily Mary, daughter of Rev, — Bond. 
1. Emily Mary, m. (i.) Thomas 8. Godfrey, Esq., Balderton Hall, 
Newark ; (ii.) General H. L. Balfour. 
2. Alice Georgina, d. 1860.+ 
Vaughan Hanning Vaughan-Lee, of Dillington, Rheola, and Lanelay, M.P. for 


West Somerset, 1874—82, late Captain 21st Fusiliers, Major Glamorganshire 
Militia, High Sheriff of Glamorganshire, 1871, m. Clara Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of George Moore, Esq., Appleby Hall, Leicestershire, and had issue— 
1, Arthur Vaughan Hanning, now of Dillington, Lieut.-Colonel in Royal 
Horse Guards. 
John Edwards, of Rheola, m. Alice Elizabeth, daughter of — Ashe, Esq. 
Charles Lionel, m, Rose Cecilia, dau. of L. Llewellyn, Esq. (Kingswear). 
Alec George. 
Jessy Isabel, m. Walter Boden, Esq. (Derby). 
Katherine Mary, m., at Ilminster, Albert P, Payne-Gallwey, of Bakewell. 
Caroline Christine, m. Richard H. Ratcliff, Esq. 
4. Alice Clara. 
Mr. Vaughan-Lee d. 1882,+ was succeeded in Dillington and Lanelay by eldest 
son; in Rheola by second son, who assumed the name of Vaughan only. 


+ Buried at Whitelackington. 
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(3). The Hilliards of Sea.—The fine old house at Sea has 
almost dropped out of our sight since the Humphrey Walrond, 
of Civil War fame, and his one-armed son decamped, having 
sold the estate’ in 1651. But six years after, Mr. William 
Hillyard is found there. He was High Sheriff of the county, 
and to him Strong addressed his assize sermon at Chard. The 
Hillyards or Hilliards came from Ilchester, and for just a 
century the family of this William held Sea; best known to us 
through the musty records of old wills. The will of William 
was proved in 1669, he was to be buried at IIchester, near his 
father, and £500 was to be spent at his funeral at the discretion 
of Thomas Jennings and William Speke, his executors. William 
Hilliard (the second) married Elizabeth, daughter of Marmaduke 
Jennings, of Curry Rivel, whose brother Thomas had married 
Mary Speke*: the Jennings family thus becoming a link 
between the Spekes and the Hilliards. William (the third) 
was born 1663; married, about 1696, Mary, daughter of a 
Goodman, and widow of William Blome, one of the six clerks 
in chancery, and became lord of the manor of Kelmersdon. He 
died 1735, leaving £100 for his funeral, £100 each to the 
parishes of Ilminster and St. Augustine’s, Bristol. His plate 
went with his wife to Kelmersdon, where she died, 1745, and 
was buried. The plate, bearing the Hilliard crest of a cock, is 
still there. This white cock on each of the funeral helmets in 
the “ Aisle of Our Lady,” at Ilminster, the Walrond transept, is 
no doubt of the same origin as the cock on the silver spoons, 
and further establishes the connexion between that transept 
and the house at Sea. This Hilliard speaks of “ My mansion 
house and the Manor of Sea and Hilcomb.” His brother-in-law, 
James Twyford, who had married Sarah Goodman, calls him 
“a mad sparke.” A document of considerable interest is an 


See page 170. 
Bee page 182. 
See page 246. 
Rev. E. H. Bates. 
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inventory of the goods at Sea, made 1668, and giving an enum- 
eration of all the rooms and the furniture in each. 


On the death of Mrs. Hilliard, the property at Sea passed to 
the Combe family of Earnshill. The name of Henry Combe 
stood on the rate book from 1749 till 1785; yielding then to 
Mrs. Anne Combe, who in turn was replaced by Richard Combe 
in 1791. The present owner of the estate is Richard Thomas 
Combe, Esq., of Earnshill, son of Richard Thomas Combe, Esq., 
of the same place, who was D.L. and High Sheriff of the county, 
and Recorder of Langport, by Elizabeth Delicia, daughter of 
F.M. Sir John Michell, G.C.B. 


But the glory of the old manor house at Sea has long since 
departed ; part is in ruins; a miller has for many years used the 
test; his mill, his home, and the mill stream forming a charm- 
ing subject for the wandering artist. 


(K). 1790 Directory of Ilminster.1—This gives the following 
information. Post—daily to London, postage 5d. Couches— 
Whitmarsh & Co.’s Taunton Coach, on its way to London, passes 
through this town Monday, Wednesday, Friday, in the morning; 
returning, on its way to Taunton, Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 
in the afternoon. Stage waggon (Whitmarsh) from Taunton 
to London, Monday morning; returning Saturday afternoon. 
Another from Chard to Bristol (Thomas Larcomb) Tuesday 
morning; returning Saturday afternoon. 


The following are the principal inhabitants of the town— 


Gentry, etc. Clergy. 
Bushe, Mrs. Gummer, Rev. T., Dissenting Minister.? 
Marshall, John, Esq. Mules, Rev. Mr., Master of the Grammar 
Marshall, Thomas, gent. School. 
Standard, ——, gent. Noon, Rev. Mr., Dissenting Minister.? 


Williams, Rev. William, Curate. 


1. The Universal British Directory, compiled by Peter Barfoot and John 
Wilkes—1st March, 1790. 


2. Gummer and Noon were both Unitarian Preachers. “ The congregation 
continued large till about 1770. Before that time there was no other dissenting 
chapel in the town, and few in the neighbourhood ”—Jzerom Murcu. 
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Physic. 


Clark, Theo., surgeon and postmaster. 


Davis, J., surgeon, 


Paul, Robert, surgeon and apothecary. 


Yeere, J., surgeon. 


Law. 


Bryant, Robert, attorney. 
Bryant, William, attorney. 
Jeffe, John, attorney. 
Warren and Son, attorneys. 


Traders, etc. 


Best and Son, clockmakers. 
Bampfylde, William, peruke maker. 
Banger, William, currier, 

Boyce, Benj., innkeeper (Wheatsheaf). 
Bush, Richard, clothier. 

Bush, Thomas, linen draper. 

Caines, Caleb, innkeeper (White Hart). 
Chick, M., victualler, (Angel and Crown). 
Collins and Son, clothiers. 

Croft, Jonathan, soap boiler. 

Dunster, Thomas, plumber and glazier. 
Eames, Thomas, plumber and glazier. 
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Furze, George, victualler (Dolphin). 
Gould, John, maltster. 

Hill, William, printer and sehoolmaster. 
Hector, James, saddler. 

Hector, Mrs., victualler (White Hart), 
Ilett, J., ironmonger. 

King, Ann, china shop. 

Kerby, William, hatter. 

Lane, George, schoolmaster. 

Merson, Edw., draper and china shop. 
Mullett, John, draper. 

Paul, Joseph and George, clothiers, 
Palmer, James, joiner and builder. 
Palmer, Thomas, joiner and builder, 
Slatter and Son, clothiers. 

Slatter, Robert, farmer. 

Slee, Mrs., innkeeper (Swan). 

Slee, Samuel, ironmonger. 

Staples, J., victualler (Crown). 
Symes, George, innkeeper (George). 
Wallington, Timothy, clothier. 
Whibby, Miss, milliner, etc. 

Whibby, William, peruke maker. 
White, J. baker. 

Wooley, J., breeches maker. 


Dillington, a seat belonging to John Fenn Esq., now in the occupation of 


Maurice Lloyd, 


8q. 


Collinson (1791) sets out the houses as follows—At Sea, 9; 


Crook Street, 5; Peasemarsh, 8; Horton, 10; Higher Horton, 
18; Winterhay, 14; Ashwell, 8; Dillington, 12; in the town, 
about 296—Total 380. Population, 1670: of which the 
Directory of 1790 gives about 1400 for the town. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ZBree drearp Decades” 
(1792—1822,) 


* With whom hast thou left those sheep in the wilderness?” 


HESE three decades lay between the second Vicar Speke 
and Vicar Mules. Waterloo, and all connected with it, 
drained off prosperity, and things in Ilminster were bad in 
other ways. It was that darkest hour which precedes the dawn. 
The Mynster light was not simply dim; the lamp smoked and 
smelt ; such was the scandalous life, during some years of the 
period named, of a certain curate whom the then vicar put in 
charge: Richard Abraham was this vicar. Whist, cider, and 
sects are the distinguishing features of the period. 


(a.) Whist.—Richard Abraham was presented to Ilminster 
about 1792. He had entered Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1777, 
as a lad of 18, son of Richard Abraham, of Whitelackington. 
In 1787 he was head-master of Crewkerne, and “ was displaced 
in 1809.” He was presented not only to Ilminster but to 
Chaffcombe.? According to the parish books, his periods of 
residence were as intermittent as some springs of water: for 
twelve years after the close of the eighteenth century there is 
no sign of bim.s In May, 1822, his body was brought to be 
buried from Bath. Found amongst certain old papers is a 
licence of non-residence for two years, signed by Bishop Beadon, 
on the ground of the illness of a child; it probably was the last 
of several such documents, but e’er it expired he was gone, at 
the age of 63. He had been a pluralist and for long an absentee. 


1. ‘Oxford Alumni,” and the Records of Crewkerne School. 

2. He had a sister, married 1799 to Hayward ; their son, Abraham, became 
the essayist, intimate with Palmerston and Gladstone. 

3. This evidence is drawn from the Marriage Registers ; if he had been in 
residence he would at times have officiated at weddings. 
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What was he doing? One thing we know, he was a great 
whist-player: select parties were formed at Bath, and the game 
was played Sunday and week-day: and in a chapter on “ Whist 
with the Clergy,”! written in 1894, lo, we come across this 
absentee. The passage reads—* But for the interposition of a 
Bishop’s wife, a zealous card-player among the clerical habitués 
of Bath would have been debarred from his favourite pleasure. 
Few guests were admitted to its most select circle with greater 
pleasure than the Rev. Rd. Abraham, the uncle of Abm. 
Hayward, and the relative from whom he derived the Xtn. 
name which he hated. He was a pluralist in the Church, for 
he combined in his own person the benefices of Ilmt- and Chaff- 
combe, but on the convenient plea of ill-health he dwelt for 
many years at Bath, where his talents at whist were often called 
into requisition by Mrs. Beadon, the wife of the Bishop of the 
diocese. Such a constant attendant at the card-parties of his 
spouse did not escape the observation of the diocesan, and one 
morning, on meeting his clerical subordinate, the Bishop 
remarked, ‘Mr. Abraham, it strikes me, if you can play half 
the night at whist, you can do duty at your living.” To the 
Bishop this conclusion was irrefragable, but to his friend it was 
a non sequitur. With admirable cunning he enlisted on his 
behalf the services of the lady, and parried the diocesan’s attack 
with the defensive answer: ‘ My lord, Mrs. Beadon will tell you 
that the late whist acts as a tonic or restorative to dyspeptic 
people with weak nerves.’ The dialogue was soon communicated 
to the proper quarter. The lady made her friend’s case her 
own, and Abraham remained in Arcadia.” 

Meanwhile the unhappy flock at Ilminster fared ill A 
younger brother Samuel, from Oxford, was curate till he became 
Fellow of Wadham in 1800: then Edward Hoblyn came for a 
year, in 1810, from St. Mary’s Chapel, Bath; he was to serve 
both Chaffcombe and Ilminster. He probably was a respect- 
able personage: yet hardly happy in his arrangements. On the 


1, ‘‘English Whist and English Whist Players,” by Wm. Prideaux Courtney. 
2. Acertain 8vo. sermon of his was published at Bath. 
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one Christmas Day of his curacy here, 1810, we read—“ The 
inhabitants assembled as usual; but the Rev. Mr. Hobling, who 
usually officiates, from some cause or other did not attend. The 
aspiration for a merry Christmas over the ashen faggot on the 
preceding eve, might have been too resolutely social to allow 
sufficient reflection for a sermon on the ensuing day, The 
omission however was probably accidental; but the wag who 
lately exercised his ingenuity on Mrs. Tottenham hardly 
assembled so great a number of persons to witness the hoax.” 
Chalked on the church door afterwards were, it is reported, the 
following lines— 
“On Christmas day ’twas good to see 

Folks hobbling in and out of church; 

But now, oh lack of charity! 

By Hobbling were left in the lurch.”? 


Exit Hoblyn in the July after: enter one who shall be name- 
less. For eleven years the nameless one was in charge, living 
in the vicarage house and bringing scandal on the ministry. 


(B.) Minson Narration.—This is in poor rhyme, often 
shocking us by its blasphemous handling of holy things, but it 
reproduces much that existed in, and soon after, the thirty years 
now under treatment. The versifier recalls with bitter sneers, 
not undeserved, the curate-in-charge railing from his pulpit at 
the daws which, from the old church tower, disturbed his utter- 
ances; and, still worse, that same cleric borne home in a maudling 
state of intoxication in a barrow. 

“ My native home—a pleasant little town 

Far West—was not a place of great renown ; 
The hole in which it nestled, quite unique, 
Was once in ages gone a briny creek. 

Here, though far inland now, in days of yore 
The lashing waves of ocean found a shore. 
Almost beneath our feet, down grassy slopes, 
The orchards vie to raise the farmers’ hopes ; 


1. ‘*Taunton Courier”—January 3rd, 1811. 
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Sheepfolds and herds of cattle stud the plain, 
And toilers gather here the golden grain. 


The folk—what of the folk? Ah, rub-a-tub: 
What of the parish shepherd? There’s the rub. 
The people were, alas, too like the priest, 

Who gave them lessons which they needed least. 
One god among my countrymen stood high— 
For cider would they beg, for cider die. 


The busy stream attracted industries, 

As silk, lace, wool and other factories; 

The dusty miller, with the pretty daughters, 
Coined golden pieces somehow with its waters. 
Glove-making with us was a staple trade, 

Whilst hemp and flax we grew and sailcloth made; 
Our land was fine for butter, cheese, and grain— 
Famous for cattle was the verdant plain.” 


He describes the daily round— 


“ But now begins the workshop daily toil— 


The wolf to scare, the frugal pot to boil : 

The chimneys send their early imps to heaven, 
Some women stay at home to spread their leaven, 
Some sally forth to factory and mill 

To work with nimble hands and ready will, 
Whose husbands—idler than the chimney stacks— 
In public-house and beershop stretch their backs ; 
Some women work long hours upon the farms, 
Rough in their garb, whatever else their charms. 
Across the ford a factory employs 

Three hundred, more or less, of girls and boys, 
Who go and come, a rude and motley crowd, 
Singing and shouting ribaldry aloud. 

In knowledge they advance by rapid stages 
(About from eight to eighteen are their ages) 


The town at night all deep in darkness lay— 
No artificial lighting, not a ray ; 
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Of course we heard of visits from the ghosts, 
The churchyard goblin stories told were hosts. 
Such matters formed the talk on winter nights, 
When by the hour we heard of wondrous sights. 


When came Good Friday, chimes called forth to pray, 
Who, heeding not, went quite another way ; 

The point to which they hastened, all so jolly, 

Was to a wayside inn baptized “ The Folly.” 

Here chanticleer, equipped in spurs of steel, 

Tn deadly contest danced his final reel ; 

Wrestling and cudgels, bull and bull-dog too, 

All took their turns with cock-a-dvodle-doo. 


My early days—not long ago they seem— 

Oft saw some carter with his load and team 

Stick fast in mire and muck, who by the hour 
Applied his knotted lash with brutal power, 
Accompanied by kick and yelp and howl, 

Torrents of nameless jargon, coarse and foul ; 
Whilst that each noble beast pulled might and main, 
Trembled and foamed, and vainly pulled again. 
Dogs, too, were beasts of burden in those days— 

I saw them harnessed on the public ways ; 

They trotted, galloped, joined in many a race, 

And travelled o’er the ground at furious pace. 

In those days, at a village near the town, 

There dwelt a cunning artist of renown; 

P by name, but “doctor” was he styled, 

And well the knave the country folk beguiled. 

For when a blind horse fell into a ditch, 

They sought the “ Doctor’s” aid to trace the witch ; 
And if a pig had fits, they saw the cause 

In some poor hag, and not in nature’s laws.” 


(c). Waterloo days and before-—Napoleon was almost nightly 
expected to land. Dowlish and other places told off particular 
men for particular positions of defence. Bread was 164d. the 
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quartern? in 1811: and about the time of Waterloo many 
farms were unoccupied, others held under notice to quit, rents 
had gone down, in some cases to half; the labourers were but 
badly employed, in appearance and manner they were what they 
had been 30 years before; their countenances were starved, the 
honest independence of 20 years before was gone; the poor rate 
higher than when wheat was double the price; farmers lost 
their capital, and faced beggary. The magistrates’ business 
increased; chiefly the tale of trifling offences ran up, marking 
the wretched state of the poor. All had lost heart. Paper 
money diminished ; bankers were in straits. John Jesse, jun., 
of Ilminster, in a handbook for magistrates (1815), enumerates 
some interesting freaks of the lawless which the Bench might 
have to adjudicate upon—assault on a tithing-man; on a turn- 
pike collector; ducking a person in the pond; milking cows; 
refusing to serve as constable; disturbing Dissenters in their 
meeting house; hanging or burning in effigy; harbouring an 
escaped prisoner and assisting him to remove his irons; erecting 
a windmill near the highway; contriving a marriage between 
poor persons in order to burden a parish. 


(p). Revivalism.—tThe various forms which this has taken 
may be illustrated from the earlier part of the 19th century in 
this town. The Unitarians of the “Old Meeting” (according to 
Murch) had begun to decline in 1770: partly owing to the rise 
of revivalist chapels, and partly to the “fearless avowal of 
Unitarian sentiments on every occasion.” John Taylor, who 
came as minister in 1788, father of a much more important son, 
threw in his lot with the Quakers and moved to the north. In 
1799 the Wesleyan body separated from the Anglican commu- 
nion—their founder had been dead four years—and his last 
words of advice were disregarded The earliest Wesleyan 
meeting house was erected in 1777, in West Street, where also 


1, ‘Taunton Courier,” 1811. 
2. Replies to letter of the Board of Agriculture, by Thomas Abraham, 1816. 
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they had a small burial ground. But, earlier, preaching services 
had been held in a cottage in Strawberry Bank, near the 
end of Berriman’s Lane. The date of the original trust deed 
of the Wesleyan body is 10th December, 1799; Richard Gower, 
minister; William Stuckey, of Ilminster, mason, are amongst 
those named therein. A certificate of the baptism of Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Dinham, of Ilminster, weaver, and of Mary, 
his wife, 26th June, 1797, at the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, is 
in existence. An interesting book of the stewards’ accounts 
from 1807 is in the hands of the present steward. This contains 
early curious entries which would appear to indicate that the 
schoolmaster was abroad. “A lantorn, 3/-; candel snuffers, 2/6; 
six tuts, 6/-; green bays for the Pullpot, 3/-; inlorgenin the 
Pews, £1 18s. 10d.; disburst for agate, 14/3; disburst for 
whitnen the chappel, 7/6; disburst for Insureans for the chappel, 
7/6."2 

About the time when Vicar Abraham was nightly devoting 
himself to whist at Bath, the Independents were building a 
chapel here. After separating from the “Old Meeting,” they 
had set up at Broadway, and not till 1812 did they build their 
chapel in North Street, the earlier records of which have been 
lost. 


The eccentricities of religion found expression in Ilminster 
in the followers of Joanna Southcott: the little village of 
Dowlish Wake furnished a rallying place for these deluded folk, 
who went thither from Ilminster and other places; though a 
certain “Baker,” dwelling in a cottage in Langport Street, 
preached the doctrine of the Joanna-ites, and gathered a few 
followers, Joanna was a Devonshire body, a shop-girl at Hon- 
iton, and afterwards a servant at Exeter. She was usually found 
twice a Sunday at the Cathedral, was a Communicant, and joined 
the Wesleyans. At the age of 42 she began to shew signs of 
“ growing out of her senses.” She penned prophecies which she 


1. The writer is indebted to Mr. Batten for this information, 
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sealed up, pestered the local clergy, pretended to supernatural 
gifts and Divine communications, and began “sealing” the 
faithful. About 1800 she was designating herself “The Lamb's 
Wife.” She was the “ Woman clothed with the Sun,” and (aged 
60) was about to bring forth “the second Christ.” A crib, 
costing £200, was subscribed for, and £100 was spent in pap 
spoons. She was not to die, but to be translated. In Leeds 
and London, as well as in the west country, she had many 
thousands of followers, who, like herself, were to be “ translated” 
to glory. She died in 18141 Amongst these followers were 
many in Ilminster. Upon them sundry practical jokes were 
played. A certain “Mary,” dwelling with her husband in a lone 
spot out by the “ forest,” heard one night a violent knocking at 
her door, and voices which cried, “We be a-come for thee.” 
Looking forth, she beheld beings in white. ‘We be a-come for 
thee, Mary.” It was a summons that did not in the least 
surprise her. “ Was she not, with Joanna, to be translated”? 
But, hurried in her preparations by further summonses, she 
addressed her spouse, “John, they be come for me.” “Aye 
Mary.” “John, I a-been a good wife to thee.” “Aye middling, 
Mary,” replied the stolid spouse. Hurrying forth she was 
drawn onward into the wild; when, suddenly, sheets were 
removed from certain creatures round which they had been 
wrapped, and there stood revealed a number of asses, in the 
midst of which Mary found herself; her human tormentors 
leaving her, in derision, to the asses, the night, the compassion of 
her saner neighbours. ‘The Joanna-ite chapel at Dowlish, it is 
said, possessed a painting, the work of Mr. Barrett, master of 
the Ilminster Commercial School, given by a devoted follower. 
But Joanna died, the delusion was expelled, the meeting broken 
up, the painting passed hence. 


1. From the Dictionary of National Biography. 


VICAR MULES. 


CHAPTER X. 


““WBen Dicar Mufes fed Be Whitoun 
€fub Wark.” 


‘The club-men walked with staff, and ribbon gay; 
Three hundred strong—the stalwart Vicar led, 
With band, and flag and garland over-head.” 


OR well-nigh forty years, and down to ’58, John Hawkes 
Mules led the way in Ilminster: his father before him 

for 31 years taught the boys of Ilminster School, closing his 
mastership with a six months’ vicariate here. His brother and 
nephew, each in turn “the old doctor,” for a yet longer period 
healed the bodies, of Ilminster and its neighbourhood. The 
Vicar lifted things up, and left a strong good mark behind him. 


(A). The Mules family is described as of Barn Park, Mar- 
wood, co. Devon, descended from the ancient baronial family of 


Moels. Here is the family— 


John Hawkes Mules,+ Master of the Grammar School from about 1791 to 1822, 
Vicar of Ilminster a few months, 1822, m. Sarah Troyte,+ by whom he had issue— 

i. John Hawkes,} Vicar of Ilminster, 1822—58. 

m, firstly, Mary Ann Jolly,t+ by whom he had (1) William;+ (2) 
Mary Ann Howard.t+ 

m. secondly, Eleanor Augusta Mathison, by whom (8) Charles 
Oliver, Bishop of Nelson, New Zealand ; (4) Hawkes, who d. 
in Australia; (5) Philip Henry, doctor at Chester; (6) a 
daughter Ellen Elizabeth, d. at Whitchurch. 

ii. Charles,t+ doctor at Ilminster, who m. Margaret Parker, of Bath, and 
had issue—(1) Sarah; (2) Charles Hawkes Marwood, of whom 
presently ; (3) Katherinet ; (4) John.t 

iii, Philip, lawyer at Honiton, m. Ellen Vibart, by whom (1) Philip*; (2) 
Henry ; (3) Horace§; (4) John; (5) Ellen; (6) William.§ 

iv. A daughter, m. Robert Young, a Quaker, and brother to Thomas Young, 
the Egyptologist, to whom were two sons, at Ilminster School. 

Charles Hawkes Marwood Mules succeeded his father as doctor at Ilminster, m. 
Charlotte Speke, and had issue— 

i. Marwood, Vicar of Curry Rivel. 

ii. Francis Howard, Rector of Dowlish Wake. 

iii, John Pittmant 

iv. Juliana Speke, m, Captain King, and had issue 


+ Buried at Ilminster Church. 

* Rey. Philip Mules, who was chaplain to Duke of Rutland, 1850 (see Alford’s 
diary), and to the first Bishop of Gibraltar—m. Anne Egerton, of Gresford Lodge. 

§ Horace, lawyer, Honiton; William was killed in the Indian Mutiny. 
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(B). Vicar Mules and his work.—John Hawkes Mules, the 
elder, came to the head-mastership of Ilminster in 1791, having 
been educated at Exeter College, Oxford. He served as Curate 
of Broadway, 1811; Vicar of Isle Abbots, 1792—1822; Vicar 
of Muchelney, 1820—22 ; he was also perpetual Curate of Bab- 
bington. In 1822 he resigned his mastership, and, on the 
presentation of Mr. Hanning, he became Vicar of Ilminster. 
His was the briefest known vicariate of the old parish; in a 
few months he died, and his son and namesake, a graduate of 
S. John’s College, Cambridge, and of S. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
succeeded him.t_ The younger Mules, too, was a pluralist: he 
held, with Ilminster, the parishes of Isle Abbots and Kingstone. 
He had a fine presence, which, with years, matured into impres- 
siveness. The new evangelical spirit was then struggling forth, 
lux e tenebris, and Mules was influenced by it: folk speak of 
the later part of his ministry as especially profitable: he had, 
moreover, a natural kindness of heart and a generosity which 
rendered him extremely popular. Persons of substance dwelt 
at Ilminster in those days, and Mules led them forward for 
their own welfare and for that of the parish. Marks on the old 
place do ye seek? J.H.M. There are three to be read still— 
(a) More seats and bigness in the old parish church; (b) A real 
new start to elementary education in the building of the 
National School; (c) Horton; that distant member of the parish, 
helped by the opening of a Mission Room. To this limited 
extent the more ample provision for worship which had 
obtained in pre-reformation times, in the outlying tithings of 
the parish, was revived. True, the parish church, in 1825, was 
much spoiled architecturally; two or three generations of 
artistic persons have groaned over it since. The nave was 
inflated, and a large gallery, overshadowing two-thirds of the 
floor space, alike poor in material, design, and planning, was 
thrust in. Yet many more of the faithful could find sitting 


1. He matriculated at Oxford in 1798 at the age of 15. 
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room, if they could not do much kneeling, in view of the 
“three decker,” from which their revered pastor, in dignified 
and faithful utterances, discoursed. An architect, one Burge, 
was employed; £1700 was got together, borrowed, most of it, 
for a considerable period; and with the organ, newly brought 
from S. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol, a new development was made 
in congregational worship. Irreverent treatment of the church- 
yard by naughty little Ilminster boys, who played leap-frog over 
the tombstones and treated the whole as a playground, had 
some connexion with the erection of the new National Schools 
—for a little schoolmaster from grammar school windows looked 
out over the scene: he grieved, and planned. He would give 
a cottage of his, in Langport Street, to the school scheme which 
was “then in the air,” if the churchwardens and their vicar 
would stay the youth from their irreverent gambols by throwing 
around the churchyard an enclosing and protecting iron rail. 
A site in Silver Street, which had been acquired, was sold; 
money came in; Mrs. Scott Gould put down her hundred 
pounds; the Langport site was enlarged by an additional 
cottage, bought at a price; Mountford Allen, architect, got out 
his T square and drawing board, and plans were elaborated. 
After three years, on the 19th September, 1854, a procession of 
youths and maidens, old men and children, with flags and band, 
and parish officials, emerged from the vicarage lawn, listened to 
a discourse in church by Lord Auckland, the bishop, and pro- 
ceeded to open the new building, which was to become, as we 
all can testify, the sphere of many devoted labours on the part 
of a succession of faithful teachers; all this long anterior to 
school-boards, and developments which have roused the “passive 
resister.” The contractor sent in his bill for £1,064; the 
“ department” had its say, raised its objections, and contributed 
£300. Over £1,000, drawn from one source and another, has 
been spent within the past five years (1903), remodelling, 
extending, restoring: but the original front building was the 
work of Mules’ time. The Mission Room at Horton, poor place 
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enough in itself, yet became the scene of faithful work, the 
forerunner of the little consecrated Church of S. Peter. Things 
moved on: in 1840, or 41, no less than 500 candidates were 
confirmed at one Confirmation in S. Mary's. Mules threw 
himself into all that made for the well-being of the parish,* 
whether it were taking up a promising young man and helping 
him to the University, or presiding at a cattle market dinner: 
whether advancing the cause of thrift, or heading the club walk 
to the “ Dolphin.” Allotments for the working men were then 
coming into general use and he set apart a field for this use; 
his widow left it thus for all time. He remembered the wise 
man’s saying, “ Much food is in the tillage of the poor” (Prov. 
xiii, 23). Thus he became greatly trusted; and in November, 
1851, the happy thought took hold of some to give the dear 
old gentleman his portrait—* Nolo teapotari,” he perhaps had 
said. The print of the address and the names of the subscribers 
lie before the present writer. These names are about 300, all 
but a tenth are those of men, from the lord of the manor 
downward; and comprising the members of three clubs— 
“Tlminster Old Friendly Society,”’ “Ilminster Union Society,” 
and “Ilminster Crown Friendly Society.” The vicar was then 
verging upon seventy; his address of thanks has a true and 
affectionate ring—* May I be strengthened to preach boldly the 
truth as it is in Jesus as long as it shall please Gop to enable 
me to do so with alacrity and effect for the comfort of my 
people, and that I myself may not come short in that day which 
my advancing years warn me is not far distant.’ He lived 


1. ‘*The Chard Union Gazette” is the authority for this, and praises the 
reverent demeanour of the young folk. 


2. The building operations of the present vicariate have been the develop- 
ment of Mules’ work, The unsightly work in the church has yielded to modern 
architecture, seemly and devotional. 8. Peter’s Church replaces the old Church 
Room ; the spacious new room at the National Schools has left the original 
Schoolroom to be used for cloak room purposes. 


8. This Society issued a penny copper token—on the obv. is “ Ilminster 
Friendly Society, instituted 1810: ‘Union is strength’”: a serpent with its 
tail in its mouth, forming a circle, in the midst of which a bundle of sticks. 
The rev. a bee-hive, and ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens.” 


yr 


THE OLD DOCTOR. 


(CHARLES HAWKES MARWOOD MULES.) 
From photo by Robert Lambert, [iminster. 
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another seven years and then passed from his death bed at the 
vicarage, sending to his flock the message—“I commend you 
to God.” He and his father both lie buried at Ilminster Church 
—one inside, the other just outside, the south door. 

The family nest at the vicarage had been well tenanted, for 
Mules was twice married. People recall him as he promenaded 
the town with a tall and graceful daughter, who shewed signs 
of the decline of which she afterwards died. His eldest son, 
Charles Oliver, was destined to “wear the mitre”; whilst Philip 
Henry, studying medicine, was to become an oculist of repute, 
dwelling in the pleasant Welsh village of Gresford, near Wrex- 
ham, practising at Chester, and writing books, of which are—- 
“A Tale of Devonshire Country Life,” “George Dogget, keeper,” 
a sketch, “Jabez Hodges,” and others, professional; another 
son died early in life; a daughter lived on till the close of the 
century, dying at Whitchurch, Dorset. 


(c). “The Old Doctor.”—But across the churchyard from the 
vicarage, in Silver Street, lived the doctor, Charles Mules, and 
after him, Charles Hawkes Marwood Mules. The latter married 
Charlotte Speke, the grand-daughter of the second Vicar Speke, 
and thus came into relationship with a numerous and important 
array of brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces. The younger 
doctor was not quite of the type born of to-day, yet, like his 
father, was wholly trusted: his merry jokes, his good nature, 
his success in bone-setting and in more serious surgery, rendered 
him, far and wide, a popular character. His enthusiasm was 
not confined to the healing art: from the surgery to the chase 
was a welcome change. Aye, and it is even said by “ the oldest 
inhabitant” that the doctor’s sporting proclivities were varied : 
witness many a cockfight in a room at “The Dolphin,” the 
doctor and a neighbouring scion of nobility each producing a 
choice game-cock. 


(D). The Sports of 50 or 60 years ago were not those of 


to-day. Cock-fighting drew “the fancy” to Kingstone especially, 
the “pit” was next the inn. Wrestling matches took place 
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near the present Chard Waterworks. The Meads, from “the 
Forest way,” were powerful and well-known wrestlers. The toe 
of the boot used to be daubed with resin, which, hardening, 
caused a severe wound when a kick was delivered, so that the 
wrestler’s legs might be drenched with gore. Crowds were 
drawn to the exciting performance. Cudgelling or singlestick 
took place at Ilton: blows were delivered with great force, on 
the head if possible, failing this, on the legs: the sport was 
sufficiently brutalizing. Fights between badgers and dogs also 
attracted the sportive; a spot near the brewery is remembered 
for this excitement. The badger was held in a barrel; a nail 
was driven through the creature’s tail, to which was attached a 
string, so that the dogs should only succeed in drawing the little 
wretch a certain distance outside the barrel. 

“The rakish trap stopped at the roadside inn, where the 
Rural Dean and I were idling. The four slim, ruddy men in 
gaiters alighted gaily, and passed, laughing, into the bar parlour. 
Six fox-terriers jumped from hidden parts of the trap and 
sprawled on the dusty road. They were bitten and scarred, 
and blood was on their limbs. The face of a seventh peered 
from behind the front seat—a cobby fox-terrier—too ill, too 
disconsolate, to join his companions. Part of his lower jaw had 
been torn away...... ‘Like to see the badger, sir?’ The 
Rural Dean nodded. Thereupon the four lifted a sack from the 
trap, and eight hands opened the mouth. The old grey beast, 
as big as a baby bear, looked up sulkily for a moment, showing 
the black stripe upon the snout; but there was no fight left in 
him. The snout fell, and the dim eyes blinked with pain and 
weariness. ‘We've had a grand mornin’, said one. ‘I hope 
you'll treat him kindly,” murmured the Rural Dean. The four 
young men smiled enigmatically, and the trap rolled away in 
an eddy of dust.”+ 

All this, and plenty of cider, lent excitement to the usual 
round, but hardly elevated the townsmen of the day. 


1. ‘* Life’s Little Things,” C. Lewis Hind (p. 99). 
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(gE). However, if they had their cock-fighting and badger- 
fighting in those days, they had also their prayer meetings. We 
glance at their Leaders of Nonconformity. Chief of these was 
Edward Whitfield, who came to the “Old Meeting,” and stayed 
on for half-a-century. Sundry sermons preached by Unitarian 
divines at the “Old Meeting,” in or about this period, have been 
published, chiefly in defence of Unitarianism. T. Southwood 
Smith, M.D., of Yeovil, was the author or preacher of one such 
in 1818: it runs into 61 pages, and can hardly be termed 
entertaining: the preacher was greater on the science of sani- 
tation than on divinity. “Dangers Within,” was a discourse 
delivered here by the well-known Jerom Murch in 1838, and 
after reference to the “crushing worldliness of the Established 
Church” of his day, “our own unfaithfulness” is bemoaned. 
Edward Whitfield himself published a good deal. He wrote 
“Unitarian Christianity defended,” 1826 ; on “Seek and ye shall 
find” in 1831. His “ Pencillings of Beauty,” in 1865, is full of 
beautiful thoughts. The sermons speak of a dead Christ--“The 
voice of Jesus is no more heard upon earth; attendant crowds 
no longer wait to catch the accents of tenderness and love from 
His tongue..... nevertheless, He being dead yet speaketh.” 
He gathered round him many of the better-off families of the 
town, and seems to have held them by the attractiveness of a 
blameless walk, and a considerable charm of conversation, but 
the Presbyterians who originally founded the “Old Meeting” 
may well have turned in their graves at the preaching of 
Christ being yet dead. 


The Wesleyans in Ilminster were called by Murch “a small 
society” in 1835; but eight years after they built the chapel in 
West Street, which was pulled down recently for their new 
school-room. The present chapel was built in 1887. Amongst 
those remembered by the Wesleyans especially was the Ilminster 
poet, Henry Morris. He figured as a school-master, writing 
his poems, as he tells us, amid the bustle of the school- 
room. He published “Midnight Musings” in 1832; “Poetical 
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Fragments” in 1835. In the preface to the latter he speaks of 
himself as “a youth, whose ardent eye scarce twenty years has 
seen.” Had he lived we might in him really have had a poet 
of our own. The efforts before us are melancholy, pious, 
youthful— Death,” “The Culprit’s Kneel,” “Ford Abbey,” are 
amongst the subjects. Ilminster folk will turn to the two 
tributes of respect to the memory of Wm. Hanning, Esq., and 
R. Bryant, captain of the Ilminster troop of yeomanry cavalry, 
Of the former he writes— 
“ Bear with me, while o’er Hanning’s tomb I raise 
In simple strain, the tributary lay.” 

With a free hand the merits of the departed patriot, neigh- 
bour, magistrate, son, are painted. 

The yeomanry captain is apostrophized— 

“Nor banners rais’d o’er princely hall, 
Nor thunder o’er the deep: 
Nor laurell’d fame, nor foaming steeds, 
Nor lifted wreaths of glory: 
Thine own, thine own recorded deeds, 
These, these shall tell thy story.” 

There are lines on a Sunday-school teacher who died early— 
“Her breath stole off without a sigh”; on a stranger’s grave; 
to a shepherd, who “sits musing on the scene that bursts to 
view”; a sister’s lament, on separation from her brother, who 
cries, “Go, go where Flora twineth her blossoms carelessly: Pll 
reside in the bower where we parted, and there will I twine thee 
a flower,” etc. To be captious: a poor sister may wait a long 
time for her brother when there is in the way a Flora who 
twines blossoms carelessly. In fact the lines are not such as 
impress us greatly; but the writer was a good fellow, who was 
helped to an Oxford career, which he did not live to complete. 
A tablet to his memory adorns the wall of the Wesleyan school- 
room. 


Of the Congregationalists, we learn—“ Among the many 
earnest men who have done good work for GoD and man in this 
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place was the Rev. T. C. Hine, who, after his removal to 
Sydenham, became famous as the builder of many churches in 
the neighbourhood; the Rev. P. Kent, who became widely known 
as one of the secretaries of the Bible Society; the Rev. J. J. 
Waite, who did so much to improve Congregational psalmody 
throughout the country.”! The chapel has had no untroubled 
story, but its troubles have been of a domestic character, and a 
stranger intermeddleth not therewith. 


Passing to more general matters: a little local journal 
struggled into existence at the end of the thirties—“ The Chard 
Union Gazette”—with many useful records of that time. Young 
Morris had a part in it. Prosperity had dawned on I]minster 
after the stress of the war with Napoleon was removed. All 
the woollen factories had been in full operation, but these, in 
1841, had failed again somewhat; then there was but one for 
the making of broadcloth; silk throwing had flourished awhile, 
but this also had declined; a brickyard had been opened, giving 
employment for a few; a fresh spirit of enterprise was said to 
be needed for the town’s prosperity. But agriculture was in 
full swing. A periodical ploughing match was started by “that 
generous, public-hearted English yeoman, Mr. T. Duke, of 
Horton,” ending with a big dinner, and beer, at “The Grapes.” 
A wool fair was established in 1838 with a flourish of trumpets, 
also at “The Grapes.” Prizes were given to encourage various 
forms of well-being—James Dally, of Ilebruers, 10/- for rearing 
a large family without parish relief; Edward Lock 30/- for 
having worked the longest time in one place; Ann Culway 10/- 
for 17 years’ domestic service with T. Collins, Esq. Town 
improvements, especially in Strawberry Bank, went forward ; 
but accidents still took place for lack of gas at night; the 
Market House, long doomed, never died. The welfare of the 
poor was better considered than it had been. The population 
went up by leaps and bounds, e.g. from 2,156 in 1821, to 2,907 


1. Rev. W. P. Duke—letter to the present writer. 
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in 1831.1. But two elements that made for a rising prosperity 


in the Ilminster of the thirties and forties were the Coaching 
and Scholastic, 


(F). Coaching through Ilminster.—The town was suddenly 
drawn into the stream of life and traffic by the opening of the 
new road, from Honiton through Ilminster, on the route from 
London to Exeter and Devonport. Straight as it could be made, 
they opened up the new bit of the route from Horton up 
Broadway Hill. Whereas the elder route from the far west had 
led through Honiton, Axminster, and over the Dorset hills, 
Salisbury, and Andover: this was a Somerset route, parting with 
the old at Honiton, through Iminster, Wincanton, Hindon, 
Deptford Bridge, Amesbury, Andover: more level, more direct, 
well advertized ; it silenced all the opposition of inns along the 
other route. We read of a meeting, in 1809, at the “ Halfway” 
Inn, ’twixt Honiton and this, with the Rev. Wm. Palmer, of 
local fame, in the chair: and of “great forwardness” being 
reported. £4,600 raised under the Turnpike Act; £1,500 more 
wanted. Noblemen amongst the subscribers. We hear of 
amusing advertisements of rival coaches: but the English mind 
at that time was pugnacious: and, oddly enough, the war in 
which Wellington was engaged, in Portugal, secured the popu- 
larity of the Ilminster coach route. A Captain Carnac, bringing 
dispatches from the Peninsular, arrived at Honiton; here he 
was taken unwell, the coach by the old road left without him; 
40 minutes after, the gallant officer continued his journey, and 
(as luck would have it) along the new route: at the “George” 
here he spent half-an-hour looking over despatches ; he rested 
at Ilchester, dined at Wincanton, yet reached Andover three 
hours before the mail, which had lumbered on over the Dorset 
hills. Of course this was well proclaimed, disputed, attested ; 


1. Oollinson gives 1670 for 1791: the census of 1821 gives 2156; of 1831, 
2907; of 1841, 3170; of 1851, 3247; of 1861, 3197; of 1871 (the climax), 
8505 ; of 1881, 3281; of 1891, 3135; of 1901, 3140. Of the 2156 in 1821, 
1026 were males; there were 348 houses; the families numbered 410, of which 
137 were chiefly agricultural, 234 in trades, 39 others. 


2. ‘*Taunton Courier” (May 2nd, 1811). 
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and secured the success of the new road. Much enthusiasm, 
£6,650 subscribed for the “Subscription” coach (or coaches). 
Leaving London in the evening at six you could be in Exeter in 
26 hours; resting 12 hours, you might be in Plymouth in another 
eight: ae, 48 hours for the journey. The coach carried four 
“insides,” and six “outsides,” the former paid £4 10s., and tips; 
the latter £2 12s, 6d.; for the whole journey.t Later on 16 or 
20 coaches, stopping at “The George” or “The Swan,” passed 
through the town. From 4 a.m. till mid-night, every few hours, 
came in one out of the great world, east or west, with steaming 
horses, guard’s horn, clatter, chatter, hurry up, meat, drink, 
news! news! Then off again, 10 miles an hour. The town was 
on a first-class coaching route. The daily excitement was 
intensified by a few (not many) alarming accidents, as when 
Mr. Isaac Sparkes, the lawyer of Crewkerne, who had joined 
the “Subscription” coach at Lopen, for Torquay; this coming 
down the hill by “Old Meeting,” the near hind wheel burst 
asunder, the coach fell over, crushing the legal ankle: he was 
removed to the “George” to bear amputation and to die of the 
shock. And the Devonport mail nearly went over at Horton, 
for a bullock strayed and got entangled with the leaders; also, 
the “ Defiance” overturned on Buckland Hill, in a fog, in 1839, 
and poor Beviss, the coachman, was killed, and the townsfolk 
collected over £200 for the widow and orphans.” 


There were the waggons for poorer folk, to Langport, Exeter, 
Bridport, Chard, London; and Shillibeer’s wonderful omnibus, 
a long van, driven weekly from Ilminster to Taunton.’ Abigail 
Sansom kept a concern in which coal was drawn by a team of 
eight donkeys. Time increased the stir: other coaches were 


1. The enterprising subscribers included Earl Poulett, Wm. Hanning, Wm. 
Speke, J. OC. Still, V. Langworthy, J. Baker, G. Stuckey, V. Stuckey, Esqs., 
and the Rev. Wm. Palmer. 

2. The ‘“‘Chard Union Gazette,” 1839—41. 

8. London, with its crowded omnibus traffic, little guesses that the above- 
named conveyance was the first of these conveyances; and that its owner, 
Shillibeer, in 1827, carried the idea to London and started omnibuses there. 
Authority for this—‘‘ The Battling Life” (p. 15), 
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put on. “The Exeter ‘Telegraph’ was one of the two best 
appointed coaches in the kingdom. Every morning, at 8.30, when 
I was on my way (from school) to breakfast, the ‘Telegraph’ 
horses were sure to be trotting up the hill, breaking into a 
gallop at the top, when I pulled up to recover breath; and just 
as regularly, whilst the minster’s most musical bell was ringing 
the ancient 7 o’clock curfew—which was followed by the day of 
the month by strokes on a larger bell+-when I was running 
into school, the ‘Telegraph’ drew up for its exact one minute 
and a half to change horses at the ‘George.’ The same driver 
who had taken the reins at 8.30 gave them up at 7 p.m., having, 
in the meantime, met the down coach, stepped from one coach to 
another, and soon after stopped 20 minutes at Sparkford Inn for 
dinner. Ten miles an hour, including stoppages, was the pace.”? 
G.W.R. in time cut out the coaches, its main line ran not through 
Ilminster; the old town again withdrew into its shell. 


(a). The Canal that was to have been.—Ilminster has had 
two narrow escapes from “greatness.” First in the ages past; 
then had the “middle lias” chosen to receive into its constitution 
a somewhat larger proportion of iron than it now contains, the 
district would have been a vast money-making iron centre. 
Secondly, if the projected canal which was to join the Bristol 
Channel and the English Channel had not been abandoned, 
Ilminster would have been on a great shipping highway, for the 
canal was to run from the Parret, at Bridgwater, to Beer, Seaton. 
The remains of an abandoned canal venture, destroyed by the 
coming of the railway, are still a feature of the place. From 
the tide of the Parret to that of the Axe was about 25 miles, 
the route fairly level. Ata “respectable meeting,”* held at the 
“ Angel” Inn, Chard, October, 1809, the prospects were discussed: 
the district was to be saved £200,000 in the cost of its coal: the 
toll at one penny per ton per mile was to yield £12,000. The 


1. ‘A Battling Life” (page 12). 
2. ‘Taunton Courier” (October, 1809). 
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expense of the canal was estimated at £70,000. It was declared 
to be “an object unequalled in importance by any that has ever 
been originated in this country.” But the proposals suggested 
that rail or tram-road might be substituted; finally the rail, 
Taunton to Chard, bore the palm. In 1846 an Act was passed 
for conveving the Chard Canal (Creech to Ilminster) to the 
Railway Service. 


Some of the country folk hereabouts took not kindly to the 
new trains. That the Evil One was behind these trains was 
their firm persuasion. Martha Vicary (1855) told her master 
of her first railway journey from “Tanton to Burgewater to zee 
her dater Merier”—“ When I got there (Taunton platform) I 
looked roun, an, lor, measter, there war the carriages hitched 
on one on tother, one on to tother, I can’t tell ee how many, 
and then I zed, sez I, ‘What’s want to gallie I like this for; 
hassen got the hosses put to eet.’ . .. . Then I heerd the most 
woeful scream I ever heerd tell o—I war vrightened; an’ a 
girt varmer feller laughed. ‘Alright missus,’ sez he, ‘look out 
o’ winder’; .. . . lor, measter, I never seed sich a zight in all 
me life—the very yeath was vleeing away vrom me, the trees 
an’ the heges, the sheep and the hosses and the cows were all 
vleeing. Then sure I thought the end o’ the world was a comed! 
I valled down on me knees an’I zed me prayers. I thought 
upon all me sins and prepared meself to meet the end o’ all 
things..... (arrived at Bridgwater) ‘Lor, mother,’ sez Merier, 
‘how vrightened you do look.’ Well measter, I turned roun, an’ 
would you believe it, they there carriages went along agen, not 
a hoss a nigst ’em, but the devil hisself war a driving of ’em, 
the fire and smoke comed out o’’em, and on they went, the 
Lord knows where. I gie thanks that I war delivered from ’en. 
Never no more will I have aught to do with the evil one: the 
trains be the devil’s work an’ no other.” 

Poor old Joe Fry, too, about the same year, lost his way on 
a winter night, having been treated e’er he departed for his 
home at Ilminster, and falling into a doze by the road-side, 


s 
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under the “pirling” of the stars, he woke up dazed. What 
was his amazement to see “thic hlacksmith’s shop hirning along 
upon wheels; lor, what a vire it did ’av!” It was a S.W.R. 
train, on the line near Crewkerne.? 


(H). Five remarkable Ilminsterians, who were living in 
some, if not all, of the years of the Mules’ vicariate: these will be 
fittingly introduced here. Two, at least, of them should have 
a public memorial in Ilminster; but the town has been slow to 
recognize its worthies, to honour its own sons. 


John Edward Taylor, founder of the “ Manchester Guardian.” 
If we treat him with brevity, it is because be stayed but a 
very short time here. Born 1791, at Ilminster, he was son of 
that Taylor, minister at the Old Meeting, who left Unitarianism 
for Quakerism,* and took up school work for the latter at 
Bristol and Manchester. This son was educated in his father’s 
school in Manchester, and apprenticed to a cotton manufacturer, 
who took him into partnership before his time was up. At 19 
he was Secretary of the Lancasterian School, and one of the 
founders of the Junior Literary Society ; from thence to 24 he 
wrote largely for the press. The Manchester workmen were 
nearly in a state of insurrection; young Taylor took up their 
cause. An action was brought against him by a manufacturer 
for libel; he defended himself with great vigour, against Sir 
James Scarlett, retained for the other side, and wou a verdict 
of “ Not guilty,” the jury having been locked up eleven hours 
and being brought to the judge in his bed. Taylor published, 
after the Peterloo massacre, “ An unanswerable plea for trust in 
the people.” £1,000 was subscribed for founding a new weekly 
4 pp. journal, of which he was made editor. It became at once 
the leading paper in Manchester, though the price was seven- 
pence. ‘The editor wielded a wide-spread influence, and did 


1, Genuine narratives: Martha Vicary and Joe Fry were well-known 
Ilminster folk. 


2. See page 274. 
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much for the interests of the town, in improving its streets, etc. 
The. paper is now the “Manchester Guardian.”! ‘Taylor died in 
1844, aged 53. 


Charles Moore, F.G.S., very great amongst Somerset geologists, 
was born in Ilminster, seven days before the Battle of Waterloo 
(1815). His father, John, had six children by his wife, Sophia 
(née Eames), three of whom were sons. Early he was sent to 
the Commercial School, passing on for a year, at 12, to the 
Grammar School, under Rev. John Allen. Leaving school, he 
assisted, first, his father, a bookseller in Silver Street; then his 
uncle, Samuel Moore, who carried on the like business at Castle 
Cary. About 1837 he went to Bath and was connected with 
Mr. Meyler, the well-known bookseller in the Abbey Church- 
yard. In 1844 his father died, and he returned to Ilminster, 
and, with his eldest sister, continued the business till 1853, 
keeping a home for themselves and the younger sister. He was 
married by Dr. Binney at the Weigh House Chapel, in London, 
to Eliza Deare, a marriage which gave him leisure and means 
to pursue his favourite study, and he settled at Bath. The 
Moores had musical talents: the grandfather played the bass 
viol in the Unitarian Chapel, Ilminster; Charles played the 
flute and led the choir in Trim Street Chapel, Bath, so long as 
his voice served him; his younger sister sang at the Pump 
‘ Room Concerts. Moore was an active Unitarian, a constant 
attendant in all weathers, a Sunday School teacher, and a 
militant Radical in politics. But to his geology. His surround- 
ings seem to have suggested the study. The walls of the late 
Ilminster Commercial School are largely built of Ammonites 
and Belemnites, “ ladies’ fingers,” as they were called locally ; 
and “few places could boast of such medals of creation as a 
short ramble would disclose in the upper lias strata around his 
mative town.” He writes in one of his early papers—“In my 
school-boy days my half-holidays were often spent in collecting 


1. See article in Dictionary of National Biography by Dr. Ward, of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 
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the Ammonites, with which the beds in the upper lias strata in 
the neighbourhood of Ilminster abound, for the purpose of 
rubbing them down to show their sparry chambers.” About 
the time of his return to Ilminster from Bath, “an old civic 
building, near the Commercial school-house, was being reno- 
vated, and two of the boys were amusing themselves with a 
pebble, or nodule, they had found in the rubbish. This, in 
rolling from one to another, separated, and, by a lucky chance, 
the pieces were looked at and preserved. In the centre was a 
beautiful fish, of the extinct genus, Pachycormus.”! This was 
the beginning of that magnificent collection of fishes which now 
enriches the Bath Museum. 


Moore’s account of his discovery of the Pelagosawrus in an 
abandoned quarry near Ilminster is of much interest. By chance 
he lighted on a small piece of stone having traces of the rib 
bones of this extinct creature: next year avother such piece: 
two years later more of the creature. From time to time he 
returned to search over the quarried blocks, so in the course of 
years he disentombed the Saurian. In the clay were what looked 
like Ammonites; when about to cast these away he detected a 
peculiarity, and, lo! they were part of the Pe/ugosaurus—actually 
its eyes lying loose on the earth. And the wonder of those 
eyes! Made up of a number of horny plates, in fact they 
served the purpose of a telescope, by being contracted or 
enlarged, the creature could see far or near for the food for its 
voracious appetite. The baby Sawrian was another of Moore’s 
discoveries, in perfect preservation, only 13 inches long, and in 
its stomach was the last meal it swallowed—a small fish of the 
genus, Leptolepis. Such were the inhabitants of Ilminster, a 
myriad ayes ago. Whilst youngsters played over the remains, 
and oldsters filled themselves with cider at the inn hard by, 
Moore toiled to lay open this marvellous chapter of nature. He 
was missing one night from his home, and search had to be 


1. Moore, ‘‘ Paleontology of the Lias.” 
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made; not till hours had passed was he discovered, all forgetful 
of the flight of time, with a lantern in a quarry at Seavington, 
searching for the hidden treasure. 

Moore was elected a Fellow of the Geological Society in 1854; 
he read papers before the British Association at eight of its 
meetings between 1864 and 1881. The fame of the busy, 
intelligent “brother of the hammer” spread even in early 
Ilminster days. But Mr. Norris, of South Petherton, did more 
than anyone to ‘bring out’ and develop the enthusiastic young 
printer from Ilminster. Night after night the treasures of the 
rocks and quarries were discussed in Norris’ “den.” To the 
“stone pits” of Ilminster men of high geological standing were 
introduced by young Moore. As years passed, Bath altogether 
claimed him; his researches extended to the continent of 
Europe, emigrants sent him specimens from Australia; but his 
old haunts, the rich geological beds of Ilminster, “the upper 
lias of Ilminster,” with its Saurians, fish and cuttlefish, were his 
first and constant love. In later times his search for traces of 
organic life in the earliest rock formations provoked all his 
zeal; one, alluding to his discovery of hair-like structures and 
feather-like barbes in these rocks, said that Moore had “ found 
traces of the last visit of angels to this earth in the fibres of 
their wings.” Moore died in 1881, aged about 65. 

His old friend, the Rev. H. H. Winwood, F.G.S., of Bath, to 
whose memoir the present writer is indebted for his informa- 
tion,’ writes—“ He had gone to his rest, literally worn out and 
a victim (may we not say a martyr?) to the cause of science. 
. . . . How well I remember the closing scene... . the last 
hours spent with him in endeavouring to elucidate the fibre 
mystery (part of the search for traces of organic life in earth’s 
earliest crust) .... I was struck with the zeal of the man, 
who, labouring under a most distressing cough at the time, and 
being asked whether he did not feel the cold (I was chilled to 


1. ‘Charles Moore, F.G.S., and his Work,” by H. H. Winwood, M,A., F.G.8., 
Bath, 1892. 
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the back-bone), replied, ‘No, I don’t, but suppose my enthusiasm 
has kept me warm.’ These were the last words I ever heard 
him utter; in a fortnight after he was gone—a simple green 
mound in the pretty little Unitarian burial ground at Lyncombe 
marks his resting place, by the side of one of his sisters.” The 
Moore Museum at Bath was purchased, after his decease, by his 
fellow citizens for £1,000. The grocer’s shop (as it is now) nearly 
opposite the Church, ia Silver Street, Ilminster, was the early 
home, if not the birth-place, of this remarkable I)minsterian. 


Thomas: Buker, the “battling” civil servant, belonged to’ an 
Ilminster legal: family, which fora century and more ‘has: been 
held in respect. His father, John Baker, was a native of Ilton, 
but for fifty years resident at the house'known as “Townsend” 
—“‘a man of considerable information and powers of mind 

. and in his manners and conversation the very model of 
a gentleman.”! This son, Thomas, was the youngest of twelve, 
and was born, in: 1819, at’ “Townsend.” They were members 
of the “Old Meeting.” He has left to us a somewhat graphic 
autobiography,? from which it appears that he was decidedly 
active and many-sided; interesting too'as a man of many 
strange fads and fights. He was a pupil of the Rev. John 
Allen; one who: brought away unhappy recollections of his 
“little pedagogue.” But his school life’ was brief, for at 14 
he elected to enter upon mercantile life in:London. From that 
time to thirty he had a strangely varied experience. We find 
him in London, at Manchester with his brother-in-law, a 
lawyer; at Risea'in Monmouthshire, engaged in chemical works 
whieh proved a failure; and finally “settling down” in London 
to the work of sanitary reform, and in the Civil Service. He 
played many parts—now engaged in “mercantile pursuits”; then 
in training. under Crevelli, of the Royal Academy of Music, for: 


1. He had evidence of descent’ from Sir John Baker, of Sissinghurst; 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Chancellor of the Exchequer—temp. 
Henry VIII. 


2. ‘*A Battling Life in the Civil Service.” 
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a tenor singer, with the promise of “a voice like Mario’s,” 
bellowing in an outer room till the vocal chords became relaxed ; 
then in charge of a wealthy lunatic; for some months a public 
preacher, near London; studying the law, with a view to the 
barrister’s call; setting right the medicos on the subject of the 
“contagium germ” theory of disease; and finally uniting the 
law and physic as an official of the Board of Health. His “fads” 
began with the “cold water” habit; from the age of 18 he 
drank nothing else, except a little broth at times, and for a 
short period some cocoa: from this time headaches and bilious- 
ness became but a memory; whilst others outside a coach in 
winter were shivering with cold, after potations of coffee, he 
was gaily comfortable on cold water. At 24 he gave up all 
meat. “ Look at me,” said a German hydropathist, “I have not 
eaten any meat for 13 years,” and the sight of the hearty-looking 
German at once persuaded him. But presently physiological 
studies convinced him that the best diet of all for humans was 
uncooked fruit: and for a whole year (he was then 25) such was 
all he had, no bread even, and the esculent fruits furnished him 
with moisture sufficient: he was never thirsty, and for a year 
drank nothing. “Twice daily, a dinner plate full of nuts, and 
a dozen apples—or oranges, when neither apples nor summer 
fruits were to be had—with.a Shakespeare or other book for 
reflection, would occupy me for a couple of hours; both slowness 
and thorough mastication being thereby secured. The fluids of 
the body were never in better order than during that year... 
My brother gave it as his opinion that my life was not worth a 
year’s purchase.” In order to test his strength or weakness, he 
planned a prodigious walk, namely, to Northampton. Rising at 
mid-night, he set off from Leicester Square, his trousers tightly 
strapped down, bis feet, shod with soles as thin as a shilling, nut 
provender, without shells, enough for two meals, and two dozen 
small swan-egg pears for drink. Arrived at Dunstable he 
consumed half his provisions; at 4.30 he tackled the rest, at 
Newport Pagnell; thus invigorated, he put on steam and 
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marched into Northampton at a quarter-to-eight, finishing at the 
rate of five miles an hour, and performing the 68 miles in 19} 
hours. He declined to eat anything more that night—having 
had his usual food—and was able to be downstairs before any 
of the family the next morning. His other “fads” were of a 
more usual type; in after life he would not have his child 
vaccinated ; he would not have shoes for his horse; he refused 
to let the worms have his body, he would be cremated at 
Woking. But the crematorium was, for him, yet far off. 


His fights were far more numerous than his fads. The first 
was with a stalwart toll-house woman at Manchester. Across 
a certain path was a bar, where a toll was demanded from all 
foot passengers. Brother-in-law had declared this to be illegal ; 
and Thomas Baker refuses to pay; the stalwart lays hands on 
him; he, with umbrella, fights his way—into the law court: 
case dismissed ; but the bar was quietly removed. Champion of 
public right! 


Further fights—against capital punishment; for the “ Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Bill”; against “the smoking nuisance” on 
railways, till he became publicly obnoxious, or rather till he 
had induced the railway companies to have special “smoking 
compartments.” More serious the earlier fight, when the cholera 
raged, in 1849; then he was officiating at the Board of Health ; 
he fought for sanitation and against the “contagion germ” theory 
as to the spread of disease; he fought when marsh fever overtook 
Croydon, against bad drainage. But the fight most interesting 
to Ilminster is that waged in connexion with the Grammar 
School, for the eligibility of Dissenters for the office of trustee. 
In 1857 fifteen persons were nominated as new trustees, of whom 
three were Dissenters. “A certain solicitor .... persuaded 
the vicar (Mules), a very old man, to object that Dissenters were 
not eligible.” ‘The question fought was whether the school was 
a “Church of England School,” as the Master of the Rolls had 
held it to be. Baker had long before this time been called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, he therefore _ 
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fought the case—“ Baker against Lee.” It passed from the 
Master of the Rolls to the Lords Justices; from them to the 
House of Lords. Roundell Palmer, afterwards Lord Selborne, 
led on the other side. Baker was heard for his side, and in the 
end was completely victorious: not only so, but he stumped the 
country in favour of a Bill to declare that persons could not be 
excluded from charitable trusts on account of religious opinions: 
Archbishop Sumner supported the Bill, and in the end it passed 
through Parliament nem. con. Those who would follow the 
arguments of the case; or would note the interesting persons 
with whom Baker was brought into contact; or would see the 
other public questions on which he fought his way, including 
his defence of the “Peculiar People”; must turn to his book, 
“The Battling Life in the Civil Service.” He was engaged for 
years, after the Board of Health broke up, in the office of the 
Burial Board, under the Home Office. Thence he passed to the 
“Salmon Fisheries’ Office,’ where he routed out abuses, but 
failed to get Government gratitude. He died of cancer at the 
age of 70. He was proud of his bodily strength and nerve to 
the last, and boasted of the success of his vegetarian dietary ; 
at 60, at a public meeting, he held out a tumbler filled to the 
brim without spilling a drop. Twenty years before, he was about 
the fortieth man to join the “ Devil’s Own” Rifle Corps (1859). 
Through all his career he had a tender place in his heart for his 
native town; he wrote many books and poems: one early verse 
is here— 


“Yet my fancy will wander o’er field and through grove, 
Still enchanting affection will smile ; 
Fondly ling’ring, where inem’ry can ne’er cease to rove, 
On the sweet flowery banks of the ‘Ile’.” 


John Hanning Speke, the “ Hero of the Nile,” was born 4th 
May, 1827. He was great grandson of the second Vicar Speke 
of Ilminster, his mother was daughter of William Hanning, of 
Dillington ; the house of his birth only parted by a tiny stream, 
“The Jordan,” from the bounds of the parish. At the age of 
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17 this second son entered on his father’s profession, in the 14th 
Bengal Native Infantry. He served through the Punjab Cam- 
paign, under Sir Hugh Gough, being present at the engagements 
of Ramnagar, Sudullapur, Chilianwala, and Gujarat, in Sir Colin 
Campbell’s division. At the end of the war, in 1849, Speke 
conceived the idea of exploring Central Africa; his plan was to 
strike the Nile at its head and thence sail down the river to 
Egypt. This, in order to collect the fauna of those regions, to 
complete a museum in his father’s house, “ Jordans,” a nucleus 
of which he had already formed from the rich menageries of 
India, the Himalaya Mountains, and Tibet. He imagined the 
Mountains of the Moon were a range stretching across Africa 
from east to west, presenting a vast hunting ground, from the 
upper snows of which range the Nile flowed to the sea. From 
the Ile to the Nile (at its source) was in truth a stupendous 
undertaking ; the idea was nursed for five years, the yearly 
leave in India was given up to the preparation, in the form of 
hunting expeditions into the unknown regions: of the Tibet. 
mountains. The very day after the completion of the ten years 
of military service, when his three years’ furlough became due, 
3rd September, 1854, he left Calcutta on his great enterprise ; 
therefrom in the years that followed he turned not aside, in 
spite of stupendous risks, difficulties, disappointments, till in 
1863 he was able to give to Samuel Baker (afterwards Sir 
Samuel) a map of his own drawing—now in possession of the 
Royal Geographical Society—of the vast region which formed 
the heart of the dark continent round the three great lakes. 

Capt. Speke’s expeditions in Africa are graphically described 
in his two books.!. These expeditions were three— 

(a) 1854-5, into Somaliland: he was attached to an expedi- 
tionary party, organized by the Bombay Government, under 
Lieut. (afterwards Sir Richard) Burton. In front of this Speke 
was despatched to Bunder Gori, to penetrate into the country 


1. ‘Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile,” 1863; and ‘‘ What 
led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile,” 1864, 
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amongst: the Warsingali. He went disguised: as.an Arab 
merchant, ina huge hot turban, long close-fitting gown, baggy 
loose \drawers, sandals on, naked. feet, a silk girdle, with. pistol 
and dirk., But-his-guide, or-headman, proved a rogue, and took 
advantage of. his. ignorance of the language: The net result 
therefore was only a lively description of| the Somali people, 
their country, and customs; stuffed specimens, such as.a peculiar 
rat, with a bushy tail, sent to the Asiatic Society, Caleutta,.and 
named the Pectinator Spekei, and a fresh revelation: to the: 
young traveller of the difficulties before him. The whole party 
was to start on the more serious expedition from Berbera. Vast 
stores were accumulated ; carmels, carriers, guards, interpreters. 
Each man. had his office: Speke called himself “Jack of all 
trades”—rations, guards, natural history collections, fell to him. 
Alas! the start was delayed, instead of moving forward with, 
one of the more important caravans at the break-up of. the 
great. Berbera: fair; the result was a murderous night attack, 
almost fatal to. every one of. the expedition. Speke found 
himself with hands tied together, half naked, at the- mercy of 
a jailor, who held him by a-string, coolly prodding him with his 
deadly spear, gouging the flesh up to the bone: but a sudden. 
spring, a sharp back-hander in the face with his double-bound 
fist, and a bolt for life; naked feet on’ shingly beach, towards 
the sea like wildfire, the rope dangling froin the wrists. spears 
hurled after him; he eseaped just with his life, all else- gone. 
Fever-striken, a poorer man by £500, he was brought home-ward, 
arriving in England in June, 1855. The Russian War was then 
raging, Speke volunteered, and was incorporated in the Turkish 
contingent. 


(b) The second great venture was in 1856-7: from Bombay 
to Tanganyika’ and Nyanza, in an expedition organized’ under | 
command of Capt. Burton. The party reached Zanzibar from 
Bombay, in the “Elphinstone,” on one of the closing days of 
1856. The Home and Indian Governments had each promised 
£1000. Six months were spent on the coast, exploring, 
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preparing, gathering information, especially on the subject of a 
map which certain C.M.S. missionaries near the coast had drawn 
up, delineating an enormous central lake. Starting on 27th 
June, 1857, they, in November, reached Kazé, an important 
Arab training post in the heart of the dark continent. Here 
Sheikh Snay, an Arab trader, treated them with much consider- 
ation, and gave them important information concerning three, 
not one, vast inland seas; of which, due west, was Tanganyika, 
due north, Nyanza. Speke would have gone north at once, 
though it was declared to be a dangerous route; Burton declared 
for the west. The latter was very ill, Speke unwell: the 
progress was slow. Through a rich country for 150 miles, they 
began to ascend to a mass of mountains overlooking the lake— 
“the Mountains of the Moon.” Bitter was the grief, after toiling 
from Zanzibar, through 600 miles of savage life, weakened by 
privations and sickness, to find that over the lovely Tanganyika 
lake hung a thick veil; mist and glare were all that Speke could 
see ; alas! his vision had been impaired by fever, a vertical sun, 
and sleeping on the ground. For long they lingered about the 
lake—the native chiefs impeding their progress. At noon, 
protected by an umbrella and stained glass spectacles, with 
beads in his hand to purchase supplies, Speke went forth day 
by day to the market. The lake was explored in a bark, with 
a crew of stark-naked savage sailors. Severe storms swept over 
the region at that season. At one resting place a swarm of 
black beetles was experienced; our hero was forced to lie 
amongst them; everywhere, up his sleeve, in his hair they 
swarmed; he fell asleep amongst them, to awake under the 
painful sensation of a beetle struggling up the narrow channel 
of his ear, digging violently into the tympanum. Applying the 
point of a penknife to its back did more harm than good. The 
mischief was extreme, inflammation set in, contortion of the 
facial glands, mastication became impossible for days; the tumour 
deafened him, eating a hole ’twixt ear and nose. Not till 
months had passed did the beetle, bit by bit, come away. But 
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the counter irritant well-nigh cwred the sight. Here was the 
heart of the slave trade, the habitation of people little above 
swine: but whoso would know must read the traveller’s story. 
In June the party was back in Kazé: Burton an invalid. Thence 
Speke, with 35 followers, started northward in July, and on 
30th July, 1858, he saw the great lake; whilst on 8rd August 
he obtained his first complete view of it: naming it “ Victoria 
N’yanza.” The adventures amongst these bead-decorating, as 
contrasted with cloth-wearing, people, were exciting. War 
between the different tribes raised great difficulties. Of minor 
annoyances, were such as that roused by the grey spectacles of 
our traveller; crowds of natives, boisterously rude, crowding in, 
peered under the “ wide-awake” to gain a better view of the 
“ double eyes,” till at last these had to be pocketed. Arrived at 
the borders of the Victoria Nyanza, 226 miles, in 25 days, from 
Kazé, Speke felt no doubt he was at the source of the Nile. 
Beautiful the country round, enormous its possibilities in the 
future. Back to Kazé and to poor Burton. The latter did not 
share Speke’s views as to the Nile source. A breach arose— 
“the little rift within the lute which, widening, makes the music 
cease.” Homeward—Speke alone—from Zanzibar in H.M. ship 
“Furious,” in the middle of May. Home; from the Nile 
(source) to the Ile. A lecture to the Royal Geographical Society 
on the discovery of the two lakes. Then came Burton, with 
contradictory opinions, and ridicule for Speke’s Mountains of 
the Moon, and doubt as to the source of the Nile. 


(c) “Speke, we must send you there again,” said Sir R. J. 
Murchison, President of the Royal Geographical Society: and 
Speke was “spoiling” for another chance to prove to the world 
the accuracy of his view that the Victoria Nyanza was the 
Nile’s source. Accompanied by an old Indian comrade, Captain 
J. C. Grant, he started on his third expedition 27th April, 1860, 
financed by the Government with £2,500. He was gone three 
years; he left Zanzibar, with 217 persons, in September, reaching 
Kazé 24th January, 1861. ‘To this base of operations Speke had 
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‘sent: forward vast stores of -beads, cloth, and: other: valuables. 
‘But the difficulties of further advances: were enormous, owing 
to the scarcity of bearers, the warfare amongst the tribes, the 
rapacity and extortion of the petty kings. Speke was desperately 
ill, too, from July to September. Grant, leading a separate 
caravan, was attacked and plundered. Nothing but determin- 
ation and pluck of the highest degree could have kept Speke 
still with ‘his nose in front.” But, managing to rejoin their 
forces, they moved on for a time together northward between 
the two Jakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. After leaving 
Grant, who was ill, in the-care of a friendly chief; he travelled 
to Uganda (Feb. 19th), then under the famous king, 'Mtesa. 
This Uganda, since Speke’s time, has become the:sphere of one 
of the most suceessful Church Missions. of modern days, but 
was then the habitation of cruelty, animalism, tyranny, ignorance, 
appalling. 'Whoso doubteth, let him read Speke’s vivid descrip- 
‘tions of its court and domestic life. After delays which spread 
over five moons from February, 1862; after vain attempts: to 
get: boats, our great Ilminster man reached the falls, which: he 
named after. Lord Ripon, where the Nile leaves the lake. Great 
was the beauty of the country. “This day (July 30th) I spent 
watching the fish flying at the falls, and felt as if I only wanted 
a wife and family, garden and yacht, rifle and rod, to make me 
happy here for life, so charming was the place.” Vexations 
occurred »amongst other kings, especially in the palace - of 
Kamrasi of Unyoro; yet these savage kings all took to “Bana,” 
at first sight,.and were fascinated with his European wonders— 
from chronometer to knives and forks, from rifle to cotton 
handkerchief, they were tricked out of him. “Bana,” as they 
called him, moved on; the Usoga, Kidi, Koki, Chopi, Gani, 
Bari, Madi, all had to be met diplomatically; the Nile, in part 
of its course, was forbidden water; but, as they could, they 
moved along down its right bank, till an ivory station of the 
Turks was reached at last—Gondoroko. Here came the meeting 
with his old friend, Samuel Baker—“ What joy this I can hardly 
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tell.” He was able to give Baker the map by which the latter 
guided his course and discovered the third great lake, the 
Albert Nyanza. Here he gained news of the civilized. world, 
the expedition subscribed for to bring him succour, the abandon- 
ment of almost all hope concerning his safety. As he moved 
on by Khartoum, into the civilized world, gold medals awaited 
him. The closing scene in his great career came too soon and 
suddenly: Captain Burton was to meet him at Bath, 18th Sept., 
1864 (British Association Meeting), to debate publicly the Nile 
source, which Burton still disagreed about ; and:on that fateful 
morning Speke, staying at his uncle-in-law’s, John Bird Fuller, 
at Neston Park, near Bath, shot himself accidentally’ when 
partridge shooting. His age was only 37. His remains were 
brought to Jordans, and were buried at Dowlish Wake 26th 
September. Captain Grant, Dr. Livingstone, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Sir Samuel Baker, and other celebrities attending 
the funeral. ‘“He-and Grant were the first Europeans to-cross 
Equatorial Eastern Africa, and'thereby gamed for the world a 
knowledge of 500 miles in a portion of Eastern Africa previously 
totally unknown.” His courage, perseverance, and rare aptitude 
for dealing with savage rulers; his geographical instinct, his 
skill as a sportsman, his knowledge of natural history, rendered 
him “a-splendid fellow.” His handsome face has become 
familiar to:us through the bust in Dowlish Church, the bust 
and portrait at Jordans: in the Shire Hall, Taunton, is a bust, 
from a cast taken-after death. : A granite monument was erected, 
by public subscriptions, in Kensington Gardens. In Calcutta and 
inthe hall at Jordans. are: parts of the collection he: made: of 
wild animals and birds. An‘arm of.the great lake was:named 
“Speke Gulf” by Stanley; to a river running into it he himself 
gave the name.of his paternal home, “Jordan.” His books have 
been criticised as literary productions,’ but they are crowded 
‘with interesting details of the mysterious regions in which: he 
was the pioneer. 


1. Annals of the Publishing House of Blackwood (vol. 3). 
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Charles Oliver Mules, the Ilminster Bishop, was born at the 
Vicarage about 1841. He was educated at the Ilminster 
Grammar School and at Cheltenham College, passing thence to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his uncle, Rev. W. C. Mathison, 
was Mathematical Tutor, Senior Fellow, and Vice-Master. In 
1860 he took his degree as a Sen. Opt. He went (probably 
before ordination) to a mastership at New College School, 
Oxford, where, in consequence of the long illness of his chief, 
the whole work fell on him. He was ordained by Bishop Baring, 
of Durham, to the curacy of Whorlton, where also he was to 
assist with pupils, and where he spent two years. Here much 
weakness of health developed in him: he passed for a short time 
to the curacy of Stradbroke, under Ryle, afterwards Bishop of 
Liverpool; neither vicar or curate dreaming, at the time, that 
both would reach the episcopate. After being an invalid for a 
year, he determined to join Bishop Suter, who was leaving an 
East London parish to become second Bishop of Nelson, New 
Zealand. The bishop is described as landing at Nelson, 26th 
September, 1867, from the “Cissy,” bringing out with him a 
large party of selected emigrants, and four clergy, of whom one 
was Mules. Many west-country folk, some Deal boatmen, and 
others had emigrated thither twenty years before. Selwyn, 
when Bishop of New Zealand, had in 1842 visited Nelson. The 
Maoris were numerous there, and a deep impression was made 
upon him by the beauty of the place, and its brightness. “I 
defy any man, unless he be superlatively cross, to be long out 
of temper in the perpetual sunshine of our sky.” In 1863, the 
discoveries of gold in the alluvial strata caused a very large 
influx of population: roads were taken in hand. Bishop Suter 
grew fond of Mules. He desired to keep him in the country, 
and appointed him to the parish of Brightwater in the year 
after their landing, and for 24 years he held the post. From 
1869 he was chaplain to the bishop, and in 1880 was made 
Archdeacon of Waimea. Suter died in 1892; on his death-bed 
he expressed the strong desire that, for the good of the diocese, 
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Mules might be his successor. There seems to have been no 
difficulty in this: for on 24th February, 1892, in St. Paul’s 
pro-Cathedral, Wellington, New Zealand, he was consecrated 
a bishop by the bishops of Wellington, Auckland, Dunedin, 
Waiapu, and Christchurch. It would be interesting to get some 
information as to the work of Bishop Mules. Such seems not 
to be forthcoming; but it is of much interest to know that if 
you could dig through the earth and come out on the other side 
you might just light on this old Ilminster man tending the 
flock, scattered over 20,000 square miles, overlooking Bishopsdale 
College, where young men are trained for the ministry, and 
carrying on the arduous work of a colonial diocese. It is an 
honour to have amongst the Ilminsterians one who wears the 
mitre, the first since 1538, when Ive (or Ine) wore the poor mitre — 
of an abbot of Muchelney. The bishop was once travelling in 
New Zealand, and in a man’s room lighted on a photo of Dr. 
Mules. “ How did that likeness of my cousin come here?” It 
was put there by young Chase, of Ilminster, who found that the 
bishop’s was an Ilminster name. 


But the writer has been running on too far: trespassing even 
into the ranks of living Ilminster men. Should he linger 
amongst these, and make notes of other such, besides Bishop 
Mules; who, though not bishops, may yet be making their mark 
and glorifying their Ilminster; then, what printer’s ink! What 
protesting letters, too, from afar, disturbing night slumbers! 
“Why wrote you that of me in your book?” “ Where is the 
name of my beloved husband, who is adding daily to the 
renown of the town which gave him birth?” Back, writer: back, 
to the departed: these will not rebuke thee. Back in thought 
to Vicar Mules, who did so much for the parish sixty years and 
more ago, and who year by year “led the Whitsun Club Walk.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
DPalmp Bayes af the Grammar School. 


“INGREDERE UT PROFICIAS.” 
(Over the old school door). 


HE Grammar School has long lain in the background 

of our story: it now emerges at its most prosperous 

epoch ; a well-known west country school, before Marlborough 
came to the birth. 


(A). Its early history.—1586 is the date graven on its stones, 
but long before this the clergy had kept school as part of their 
work here.!’ Edward VI. sold three parcels of the confiscated 
chantry property to Henry Kelway, of Berry Pomeroy, Ksq., and 
William Leonard, of Taunton, merchant. These parcels consisted 
of—(a) “one house and the building which Robert Sprete, lately 
chaplain of the fraternity of the Holy (or High) Cross, and 
John Rippe, had built at their own cost,” with two courtyards, 
together 594 feet by 32; and the reversion to an adjoining 
cottage and courtyard, occupied by Roger Gardiner, 66 feet long 
by 62: all on the north side of the churchyard, 7.e., the present 
school site. (b) Mody’s tenement at Winterhay. (c) Rippe’s 
Mill at Horton.2 Kelway and Leonard conveyed all this to 
Humphrey Walrond, of Sea, and Henry Greynfylde, of Sea, 
yeoman, for £126: these in turn conveyed to a body of trustees 
for the purposes of a school. The letters patent (the school 
charter) are dated 3rd June, 1549 (3 Edw. VI.); they contain 
an exemplification of the two deeds, and proceed to say that 
Walrond and Greynfylde, “tendering the virtuous education of 


1. See the letter, page 52. 
2. Page 84—note 2. 
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youth in literature and godly learning, whereby the same youth 
so brought up should better know their duty as well to Gop as 
the King’s Majesty, and for divers and other honest and godly 
considerations, did assign all their interest and terms of years 
in the premises unto the said John Balche and others.”! ‘They 
were to get “one honest and discreet person of good behaviour, 
name, fame, conversation, and condition, to be school-master 
which shall freely instruct,” etc. Crosse House was to be for 
his residence ; Battyn’s House was, it seems, to be the school. 
A yearly meeting of the trustees was to be held on the first 
Sunday in October, a bailiff was to be appointed; the trustees 
were to keep their money in a convenient coffer with four locks 
and four keys, and after payment of expenses, the discharge of 
“the king’s silvers,” they were to see to the mending and 
repairing of the highways, bridges, watercourses, and conduits 
of water, whereby the inhabitants of Ilminster were chargeable. 
The school-house (partially rebuilt since) was erected some 40 
years later, 2.¢.,in the year 1586, graven on the outside wall. 


(B). Records of the proceedings of the School Feojffees from 
the first have been preserved. Seven pounds was the master’s 
salary at first, rising to £9. At £40 it stood for many years. 
Presently a master was hired at £6, to teach 30 to 40 poor 
children to read English, write, and cast up accounts; and a 
mistress at £3, to teach 15 to 20 poor girls to read only. In 
temp. Elizabeth, 5s. was “layde out to wards buying of a booke 
callede a Dyctionari w® doth remayne in the scole house.” In 
1574 Walrond had been paid 14s. for riding to Oxford to get a 
school-master: about 1620, twenty pounds was lent to the 
church towards buying the Court Hall: 20s. was given in 1632 


1. The original trustees were John Balche, gent. ; John Sydenham, Chil- 
worthy, gent. ; George Balche, George Sydenham, John Billinghays, John 
Preston, John Chicke (of Horton), John Lawrence, Thomas Lawrence, John 
bet ems John Rossiter, John Chicke the younger, Winterhay, William 
Godwyn, John Hyll, elder, John Hyll, younger, George Hawker, John Wilmot, 
John Chicke, of Palwynes ; besides Walrond and Greynfylde. 


Ti 
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to “James Lake of this towne being a poore scholar at Oxford”:! 
in 1655 Mr. Conduite was paid for “clothe to make a gowne,” 
£3 10s. Local improvements were paid for as far back as 1567, 
10s. for mending a watercourse: later the back road from the 
Round House to Bay was taken in hand: whilst in 1760—2, 
bridges were built, Hort Bridge, Dowlishford Bridge, Twinney 
Bridge (partly contributed to by Ilton): in 1806, the Slape 
Bridge.* Ten pounds a year was at one time paid for the 
dissenting Sunday school-master: 10s. a year was paid “for 
ringing at six for ye scholars.” The feoffees managed their 
property skilfully: in 1609 they bought for 1000 marks, from 
one of the Walronds, an estate at Swanage; other properties 
were acquired; a vast collection of interesting old deeds still 
resides in the school safe. But these worthy feoffees favoured 
“ Eatanswill” somewhat. The bill paid to the “George” for 
the entertainment of the feoffees grew—in 1704, when they had 
to see several candidates for the mastership then vacaut, over 
thirteen pounds was charged—till this had to be gently stopped. 
These officials now sit round a green board, bare of all save 
books and papers, for business, as becomes the 20th century. In 
1765 England’s future Prime Minister was present at the 
feoffees’ meeting, and left “ North” signed in the book in five 
big letters. But back in Puritan times there is an interesting 
mark of conscience. At the annual meeting on the first Sunday 
of October, 1635, a time when the question of Sunday sports 
was a burning one, the feoffees declared—“ It is now the Sabbath 
day and wanting time to fynishe our account it is agreed by 
those whose names are under written to meete again on Tuesday. 
G. Speke, George Balche, Rd. Webbe,” and others. 


1. This James Lake, of Magdalen College, son of Michael Lake, of Ilmin- 
ster, became, in 1643, Vicar of 8S. Uryan, and afterwards Rector of Lanty-glos 
and Minster, Cornwall. 

2. These Bridges cost altogether about £180. 

3. A large map on vellum, 1763, costing £14 1s, 9d., shews the school 
property at that date: it comprised 420 acres, 2455 trees and saplings. In 
{Ilminster were ‘‘ Balaams Mead” (Sea) ; ‘‘ Pug Pit,” towards Ashwell ; school- 
house, garden, new room, and offices—the three together, 7a. Ir. 9p. Other 
property was at Stewley, Isle Abbots, Ashill, Donyatt, Pertington, Cudworth, 
Cricket Malherbie, Yeovilton, Speckington, Bridghampton. 
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In 18731 the Charity Commissioners devised for the old 
school a modernized scheme. Their design was to make I]min- 
ster the site of a high school for girls, on a large scale, and 
to serve a wide district. This fell through. Plans were drawn, 
land was bought in West Street; the estimate, however, not 
unnaturally, scared the governors; the land was re-sold, to Mr. 
Shepherd ; and, as an alternative scheme, the Grammar School 
was removed to new and larger buildings, built on part of the 
land of the Hanning Foundation, from plans by Mountford 
Allen. The opening of a school for girls, came at the close of 
the seventies. Thus it was that the ancient buildings, with 
their interesting associations, fell to the use of the girls of 
Ilminster, and continue to be theirs. 


The Commercial School (or Writing School), with other 
changes of the time, yielded to the Board School for boys in 
Ditton Street. It had been, from of old, the Elementary School 
of the town: the thatched house in Court Barton was its 
domicile. Amongst the masters of the 18th century was 
Abraham Crocker, author of “ Notes on the Catechism,” of an 
English Grammar, and of other contributions to literature. Nor 
was he the only useful man who played the part of dominie in 
this humble school. 


(c). The School-masters.—Of all those who have held the 
post, one stands out conspicuously, in whose time the school 
became the Grammar School of the west country, the Rev. John 
Allen. He had been a servitor at Christ Church, and at 18} 
years of age graduated with a first in mathematics. When Mules 
resigned, in 1822, Allen became head-master, at 23; he was 
ordained to the parish of Dowlish Wake, and was married--all 


1. _ In 1818 the Returns to the Select Com. on the Education of the Poor, 
reported of Ilminster—Pop. 2160. A Grammar School in which six children 
were taught free, containing, besides, 20 to 25 paid scholars: the master’s 
salary, £100. A Reading and Writing School with 40 children, free: master’s 
salary, £50. A Reading School with 30 free scholars : mistress, £7 78. 0d. a 
year. The fund for the support of this and repair of highways, etc., £300— 
£400 a year. Other Institutions—two Schools, taught by females, containing 
565 children ; and a respectable Ladies’ Boarding School. 
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in the same week. The master in Dean Alford’s tale, “Netherton 
on Sea,” is supposed to be founded on Allen, with whom Alford 
was a pupil. “He was a little man, with pale well-chiselled 
features and straight dark hair: there was a notable marble 
smoothness in his high forehead, beneath which looked out a 
pair of sparkling dark hazel eyes. His voice was full and 
melodious, when used musically it was an exceedingly fine 
tenor.” But some of Allen’s old pupils, smarting under the 
recollection of their ancient “whackings,” have written hard 
things of the pedagogue—Thomas Baker, Kegan Paul, amongst 
them: Edward Thring, without the same experience, also dealt 
severely with him. Others have defended him as stoutly. 
School-life was then, everywhere, less humane than now: the 
present trend of things is, perhaps, rather towards over- 
indulgence. The school worked hard, eight good hours a day, 
from 6.30 am. Allen, no doubt, whacked hard, and for small 
things ; even “a very little laugh” at the wrong time brought 
hide-felt pains. Yet his pupils came back to him as “old boys”: 
very many did him much credit. With experience he seems to 
have become softer ; he certainly exercised a beneficial influence 
on the town. His daughter, Mrs. Edmund Boger, writes that 
“the arrangements when her father was appointed were of the 
most primitive order; the boys washed at the pump, with a 
round towel between them; there was no playground except 
that part of the churchyard close to the school-house . . . they 
played leap-frog over the graves The same room served as 
school-room and dining-hall. All this was gradually changed. 
Mr. Hanning gave a field below the church, partly as a play- 
ground, partly as the nucleus for the ‘Hanning Exhibition’ for 
boys to go up with to Oxford or Cambridge.” Later on and 
Allen added to his work, being appointed to the little living of 
Kuowle S. Giles, with a church in ruins, which he pluckily 


1, Edward Thring writes—‘‘ In one day, during the half, a master took the 
boys to visit some neighbouring quarries, At all other times they could only 
exercise themselves within the playground, which was surrounded on all sides 
by high walls.” 
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restored in times when such work was not appreciated. His 
boys furnished the choir there. The years passed on. Marl- 
borough by and by was opened, and drew off from Ilminster 
the Wiltshire boys; the numbers went down; soon after, in 
1855, Allen died, having been head-master 33 years. The 
number of boarders, five in his first term, so grew that he took 
the next-door house, and both were filled; in one term tweuty 
applicants were refused admission. 


Of the family of this well-known school-master, real I]minster- 
born folk, two should be noticed here. Francis Edwin Allen 
took holy orders after his education at Exeter College, Oxford ; 
he followed his father in the living of Knowle S. Giles, and was 
for many years Head-master of S. Andrew’s, Chardstock ; fifteen 
years ago he passed to the head of a great flock in “ London 
over the border,” the Vicarage of Romford. Charlotte Gilson 
Boger, the third daughter of our master, is well-known as a 
writer. Her studies at Ilminster had been of the severer type— 
Latin, Greek Testament, mathematics, “ Paley.” She married, 
after a long spell of work amongst the pupils, the Rev. Edmund 
Boger, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford: they lived at Knott 
Oak for a short time, coming hither from Helstone, and passing 
hence to 35 years of clerical life in Southwark. There Boger 
was, we believe, rewarded with an honorary canonry; and thence 
he passed, tired and worn, to the quiet parish of Chart, in Kent, 
for his last five years. Many are the interesting touches Mrs. 
Boger left of the Ilminster of her girlhood: and she tells us 
that her book on “Southwark, and its Story” was written to 
interest her own children in S. Saviour’s; it is said to have 
somewhat contributed to the enthusiasm which has restored 
that fine collegiate church to almost cathedral dignity. Later 
she wrote “Bygone Southwark,” and an article in “ Bygone 
Surrey.” Her charming “Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of 
Somerset” is known to most Somerset readers; the author tells 
us that whilst writing this she became so fascinated with the 
story of Sir John de Courcy that she turned aside from the 
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larger work to write a tale founded thereupon, “ Elfrica.” Does 
Ilminster remember old Molly Bonning, of whom Mrs. Boger 
made a note? Molly had been a weeder at Dillington in Lord 
North’s time, and continued to wear the red cloak and the flat 
hat, trimmed with lace edging, such as she had worn in her 
early days; yet withal she maintained a dignity of her own, 
receiving visitors with much stateliness, seated in her high-back 
chair. She is described as the quaintest character of the town. 
Another glimpse of the bygone, given by Mrs. Boger, is that 
of the aged Bishop Law wandering, phantom-like, in the Mules’ 
days, about the precincts of the school buildings. He had come 
for a Confirmation, probably his last here: missed from the 
vicarage, they discovered him moving round the corridors of the 
school in search of the boys, whom he designed to test in their 
knowledge of divinity. Well done, good bishop! It will be an 
ill day for the old country if ever the spirits of such aged 
divines should wander around our town schools and find the 
divinity gone therefrom. 


The following list of head-masters of Ilminster is fairly com- 
plete. “Rev.” is prefixed to those known to have been in holy 
orders: probably all who held the office in the earlier centuries 
were clerics. 


1629 (before). Rev. Nathaniel Conduit, M.A.2 
1633. William Baker. 

1645. John Mecham. 

1649. Nathaniel Conduit. 

1658. James Pytt. 

1662. Owen Price. 

1665. John Goodenough, B.A.* 

1670. John Hunt, M.A.5 

1677. William Hunt, M.A.* 


Wadham College. Rector of Breane, Somerset, 1638, 
Queen’s College, Oxon. Head-master of Sherborne, 1670. 
Pembroke College, Oxon. 


See page 204. Son of William Hunt, Dowlish Wake. Wadham College. 
At Ilminster he “‘ was forced to desist” (Calamy i iii., 524). 


WE 9: pot 
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1688. 
1688. 
1704. 
1722. 
1744, 
1767. 
1780. 


1791. 
1822. 
1855. 
1859. 
1874. 
1891, 


Rev. William Pritchard, B.A.? 
Edward Gatchell. 

Rev. James Upton.* 

Rev. Sydenham Vere, B.A 

Rev. Thomas Davis. 

Rev. Septimus Collinson.‘ ; 
Rev. R. Stubbs, D.D. 

Rev. Charles Toogood. 

Rev. John Hawkes Mules, M.A.5 
Rev. John Allen, M.A.® 

Rev. George Masters Gould. 

Rev. George J. Gowring, M.A 

Rev. William John Woodward, M.A. 
Robert John William Davison, B.A.® 


(D). “Old Ilminster Boys.”—Amongst the many who had 
passed through Allen’s hands, and who bore something of his 
moulding—might we say his “licking into shape” ?—we find 
the following distinguished men— 


Two who lived to wear the mitre: William George Tozer, son of 
a Teignmouth lawyer, never a clever boy, but one who grew 
to be a man of extraordinary energy, and power with others, 
and who, in 1868, succeeded Mackenzie as Bishop of Central 
Africa; the other, Charles Oliver Mules, present Bishop of 
Nelson, New Zealand (of whom more anon). 

Henry Alford, late Dean of Canterbury. 

William Edmund Buller, Prebendary of Wells. 

William Lance, another of the well-known clergy, here schooled. 


1. Of Whitelackington. Wadham College. Vicar of East Lambrook, 1685; 
and of Wiveliscombe, 1688. 

2. Is this the Jas. Upton, Ed. of Ascham’s ‘‘ Schoolmaster,” who came 
here in 1724, through Lord Powlett? 

3. Probably Sydenham Frampton Vere, Queen’s College, Oxford, Vicar 
of Isle Brewers, 1734; in 1724 married Sarah Row (or Raw), of Ilminster. 

4. Probably Sept. Collinson, D.D., Rector of Dowlish Wake, Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Prebendary of Worcester ; Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 1796. Died 1827. 

5. Afterwards Vicar of Ilminster. 

6. Vicar of Knowle 8. Giles. 


7 


. Afterwards Vicar of Whitelackington ; Prebendary of Wells. 
8. Of Downing College, Cambridge. 
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Charles Moore, the Somerset geologist. 

Spencer Northcote, canon in the Roman Communion, Principal 
of Orcott. 

Sir Richard Paget, Bart., M.P. 

George Gresley Perry, Canon of Lincoln. 

Kegan Paul, author and publisher. 

William Speke, Esq., afterwards of Christ Church Oxford. 

Edward Thring, of Uppingham fame. 

The sons of Admiral Sir A. Hoskyns, Sir Evan Nepean, Sir 
Edward Synge. 

That venerable Crewkernian, William Sparks, writing as an old 
man of 90, could send a list of 90 of his school-fellows of the 
days when nearly 100 boys were under Allen’s care. 


None was greater than Thring, true “master” of Uppingham 
School; or Alford. The former, in 1885, spoke honestly of his 
old school—* All my life long the good and evil of that place 
have been on me. It is even now one of my strongest impressions 
with its misery, the misery of a clipped hedge . . . its snatches 
of joy, its painful, but honest work—grim, but grimly in 
earnest—and its prison morality of discipline.” The most lasting 
lesson of his life was the failure of severity to get inside the 
boy world, however much it might trouble their outsides. He 
went out into life, longing to try a gentler system with boys; 
how well he succeeded at Uppingham in his efforts “to make 
the life of small boys at school happier and brighter” all the 
world knows. Forty years after Thring’s school life at Ilminster, 
which was early in the twenties, he notes in his diary—“ Mrs. 
S. also told me she had been to see Mrs. Allen, wife of my first 
school-master at Ilminster, and that she was immensely inter- 
ested in the work here (at Uppingham). This, too, came on me 
as a voice from the other world, and I sent the old lady the 
book of Uppingham photographs, which has pleased her 
immensely. Both she and her husband worked very bard and 
never spared themselves,” etc. “Thring’s talents made him a 
favorite with the head-master; the lad had a fondness for acting 
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the school-master with a small class of boys whom he would get 
together and coach in their lessons.” He went up afterwards 
to Eton." 

Henry Alford entered the school in 1824. He was a tender 
plant: so precocious, that he had written a book, “ Looking 
unto Jesus,” at the age of ten. In after life he spoke gratefully 
and affectionately of his head-master; his 34 years at school 
here are described as full of happiness, and marked by 
uninterrupted progress. Nearly 50 years after Mrs. Allen 
rememembered the delicate, quiet boy, of wondrous powers: 
she spoke of him as cutting out shades to represent our Lord’s 
bead, and playing with fragments of glass to imitate bells. He 
began a diary (which was destined to extend over 44 years of 
his holy and scholarly life) when he was at school at Ilminster.* 
Students of “Alford’s Greek Testament” will like to think that 
in the old Grammar School of Ilminster he began to learn the 
language: they will also like to have a few local notes from this 
“diary.” October, 1826—“ Rose at 6, learnt Wolsey’s lamenta- 
tions on his greatness: began copying the anthem: verses, 
subject, ‘The restoration of the fine arts by the French after 
the Revolution’: went to the playground and made up the 
quarrel between Jay and Day: Thucidides and mathematics.” 
October 11th—* Learnt the story of Lavinia in Thomson : missed 
dinner by staying in the church to hear the organist play: 
practised the flute.” October 13th—“... . heard Thring his 
gatherings for to-morrow: .. . . I must take care what I write 
to Fanny at school as her letters are looked at” [His cousin, 
Fanny Alford, afterwards became his wife]. Alford had written 
very seriously, even solemnly, of his confirmation (probably in 
Ilminster Church)—“I am you know about to be confirmed, 
about to enter on a solemn covenant with God.” This in 1826; 
and in the year following we read of him as “head boy” of the 


1. See Thring’s Life, with extracts from his diaries, by G. R, Parkin, 


2. His home was at Curry Rivel; his father had been a barrister; who, after 
his wife's death, took holy orders, and became Curate of Drayton. 
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school ; he then lost his grandmother, Mrs. Alford, at Ilminster. 
Her house had been a home to him in his school days: and as 
head boy he had much liberty of going in and out. He writes— 
“Left Ilminster School 20th June, 1827, for a private tutor, 
regretted parting with school-fellows, especially one Walker 
Thring: we attempted three times to part but could not recon- 
cile our minds to it.” 1830, June 30th—“ Dined with Allen,* 
walked to Heale.” July 27th—*‘ Drew from memory the view 
of Ilminster from the new road.” 1850—he was invited to 
Belvoir Castle (Duke of Rutland’s); Disraeli was there: but 
“who was there as domestic chaplain? No other than my old 
school-fellow at Ilminster, Philip Mules.” 1854, August 21st— 
“In Jones’ trap to Ilminster: saw the church, etc., and dined 
at Mr. Allen’s; he much broken in health: we went over 
Heron’s Hill and I saw my name, ‘H.A., 1826,” on one of the 
trees.”$ 

Prebendary Buller’s testimony to his old master is worthy of 
himself and of Allen—“I think of him with thankfulness as a 
just and devout man, who had at heart the highest interests of 
his pupils.” 


1, Alfords lived at the Chantry. 

2. In 1839 a volume of poems which had appeared in Dearden’s Miscellany 
was published, with a dedication to Allen, 

8. Alford’s Diary ; see his life, by his Widow. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“@ Study of Be Mpnoter.” 


** Bpeak low! the place is holy to the breath 
* Of-awful harmonies, of whispered prayer : 
Tread lightly ! for the sanctity of death 
Broods with a voiceless influence on the air ; 
Stern, yet serene ! a reconciling spell, 
Each troubled billow of the soul to quell. 


Mrs. Hemans—“ The Minster.” 


T would be of surpassing interest could we call up, as 
| “spirits from the vasty deep,” the churches which on this 
spot preceded the present building. These have still an exist- 
ence, and will ever; in the memory of those in Paradise who 
attended them, and prayed in them, and loved God in them. 
The present is at least the third church in the succession. Even 
in 995 King Ethelred looked back on a far past and spoke of a 
mynster, calling the place Ile Mynister. A Saxon church that 
first one, with the building of which S. Aldhelm may have had 
to do.1 Was there a Norman building? Another church came 
in time, the mouldings beneath the present chancel windows 
are bits of earlier work. But the present church belongs 
probably to a period before the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and is a magnificent example of the Somerset perpendicular 
style. Though its parts slightly differ in date, and are declared 
to be the work of different hands, they are in perfect harmony. 
There seems no reason to distrust the tradition that Sir William 
Wadham, who died 1452, was the builder of the Wadham 
transept (S. Katherine’s Chapel) and of the tower. This we 
probably might have learned from the legend on his tomb had 
it not been in part broken away.$ 


1. See page 7. 

2. Mr. Ponting, F.S.A., is the authority for this. 

8. There is some difference of opinion as to the date; Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Ponting are for this earlier date; Mr. Buckle is for one much later. It seems 
reasonable that the building of the transept containing the chantry altar pre- 
ceded the gifts to the chantry. The dates at which a church is mentioned are 
995 (then spoken of as a church long existent) ; 1201, when Savoric gave it to 
Wells ; 1240, when Emma of Dillington left gifts to it; 1268, when the offer- 
inga therein are spoken of; 1342, ’48, 59, Bishop Ralph’s visits ; 1478, gifts 
to 8. Katherine’s Chantry. 
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The church, as it now stands, bears the impress of three 
all-important movements in our ecclesiastical history—the 
Reformation; the Evangelical movement; the Oxford move- 
ment. At the first of these certain features of the old building 
vanished, 7.¢., four chantry altars, traces of two of them alone 
remaining, a large image of S. Christopher, of “Our Lady of 
Pitye,” a costly silver ship, the rood from the loft; these, and 
other like things, were swept away by the wave of Protestantism.? 
To meet the needs of the Evangelical movement of the early 
nineteenth century, the structure was altered: the spirit working 
within lifted up the very building; the nave and aisles were 
raised, so that large galleries might yield space to accommodate 
the many folk who then desired to hear the Gospel. There was 
already “a good gallery over the west end of the nave, supported 
by Tuscan pillars, which was extended over part of both the 
isles also.”* But now two columns on either side of the church 
were removed, the rest were reared on high bases, the arches 
widened out, nave windows elongated, and the clerestory 
windows altered in number and size to correspond with these 
changes.* Cumbersome and unsightly enough were these new 
galleries, a perfect maze of steps and passages; pews lined with 
baize, studded with brass nails, for the quality; others straighter 
and narrower, bare of baize—and coffin nails, for less-favoured 
folk ; two banks of seats, straight-backed, high, narrowest of all, 
stone-colour painted, for the youngsters, on either side of the 
organ, new come from 8. Mary, Redcliffe,’ and blocking up the 
west window. Over all, a new ceiling of lath and plaster, 
whitened and picked out in sky-blue, ornamented with huge gilt 
bosses. The marks of the older roof are plain on the tower 
wall within the church. In short, all of 1825 was poor, cheap, 
big, ugly, painted and grained: yet the “sittings” were more 
numerous, and the people had become more athirst for the 


1. See page 88. 
2. Europeon Magazine (Nov., 1782. 
8. See page 279. 
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Truth. All this in 1825. Following the Evangelical revival 
there came westward, if with slow steps, the Oxford movement, 
influencing doctrine, worship, architecture ; this brought about, 
in 1882, the beginning of a new work of restoration. The lay- 
rector of the day, the late Major Vaughan-Lee, was, happily, of 
@ generous spirit, and would have no unworthy work in the 
chancel for which he was responsible.!’ The true restoret’s skill, 
taste, and judgment were supplied by Mr. J. D. Sedding. The 
work of the restorer was taken up by others, and passed into 
the nave; sanitary considerations—for very many dead bodies of 
the saints slept (and now sleep) beneath the church floor—forced 
the pace. The hermetical sealing down of graves was followed 
by the introduction of new oak benches, with their ends which 
suggest carving on a fine scale one day. The three-decker and 
the old organ in the gallery became but a memory; then for 
years things paused, and the 1824—5 work had to live in 
company, as well as it could, with that of 1882: but the 
preacher’s pulpit had dropped out of the sight of many of his 
flock: and the poor, cheap work accorded ill with the good and 
solid of the better time. 


A new vicariate naturally suggested progress ; the restoration 
swept on: the 1825 work, except the uplifting of the nave, has 
almost disappeared: its gallery, staircase, Georgian screen, gilt 
bosses, sky-blue, cheap shop gas fittings, etc., together found a 
temporary resting place, in 1902, in the builder’s yard. A true 
master of his craft® brought better things forth, a new gallery 
of oak, architecturally comely; the beautiful art of stained glass 
has begun its work on windows freed from gallery obstructions : 
the traveller can now no longer level his taunts at Ilminster’s 


1. The late Major Vaughan-Lee is still warmly spoken of by the ‘‘ gossips” 
for his genial and generous spirit. He was, from the age of a few days, a 
motherless bairn. He served in the Welsh Fusiliers through the Russian War, 
and came with his wife to live at Dillington, in 1874, on the death of Mr. 
Lee-Lee, his father. 


2. ©. E. Ponting, F.8.A. 
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treatment of the Wadham work. Up into the belfry, too, the 
restorer’s hand has reached: the bells swing out easily in new 
iron frame-work. So the thoughtful student may discern in the 
building to-day, marks of the church history of almost five 
centuries; he observes that there came, at different stages, 
greater simplicity, greater space, greater beauty. 


A fine Cross Church is 8. Mary’s: before the re-building 
and inflation of the nave the cross was more clearly marked. 
Then a roof of the same character, height, and pitch as that 
now of the chancel must have covered the nave: and the aisles 
were low and subdued, the arches small and pointed, just like 
those of S. Mary’s, Chard. The cross form then rose up 
distinctly. But the cross is there now: the slight deflection of 
the chancel towards the north suggests the bowing of the 
Saviour’s head at death; and, following the thought on, beneath 
the lantern the Sacred Heart would lie, the right hand falling 
where the Wadhams rest, the left by Walrond’s tomb, the lower 
limbs extended, and the sacred feet lying one across the other, 
pierced, where the font now is. The Church is the Body of 
Christ ; the material building seems planned to teach this. 

But now, first to make notes outside. Where shall we stand ? 
The church is best seen from end to end in Silver (Silva) Street; 
well raised up, as on a kind of throne, resting in its ample 
churchyard, casting, at noon and eve, its solemn shadows over 
the sleeping dead around. In the heart of the little town, yet 
with sufficient space about it to give it freedom and dignity. 
The south porch is simple, beautiful, and spacious, as befits the 
main entrance; where also so much went on in old days, the 
betrothal part of the marriage service, the superstitious watch, 
on S. John Baptist’s Eve, for the fitches of such as should die 


1. ‘* Poverty is no excuse for permitting the Wadham Chapel to degenerate 
into a lumber room.”—(. R. B. Barrett. ‘‘It has lately been turned into 
a vestry, the open screen is closed with blinds and blocked with closets, the 
tombs are concealed.” —J. G. Jackson, ‘‘ Wadham College.” 

2. ‘She was a worthy woman all her live, 
Husbands at the church-dore had she five.” 
CHaucer’s ‘“‘ Wife of Bath,” 
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in the year beyond. Yon sun-dial has marked the sunny days 
of several centuries, beneath it hundreds of Ilminster babes 
must have passed to baptism, and their corpses, years after, for 
the burying. A flight of steps against the outside wall led to 
a chamber over the porch; a parvis, a priest’s chamber; where 
he might look into the sacred building, and watch through the 
lonely night, when the light before the altar alone relieved the 
darkness. The mutilated figure on the gable of the south 
transept is said to be the effigy of a carpenter whose axe was 
blown down a few years since in arough gale. The gargoyles are 
much decayed. Yet there is no mistaking their exceptional gro- 
tesqueness; and if these creations of the monkish architects were 
intended to assist the clamour of the bells in scaring away evil 
spirits from the sacred building, then, here was ugliness enough 
to do the work well.* Passing round the east we mark that 
two different quarries must have yielded their stone for the 
work: and the building here shews that part was added to part; 
the east vestry seems almost to have been an afterthought. This 
little chamber had its door from each side of the altar: some 
have thought it was a confessional, others a chantry chapel: 
probably it has always been a vestry. 


The north or Wadham transept, “S. Katherine’s Chapel,” is 
unique in character. The accomplished architect to Wadham 
College, Mr. J. G. Jackson, who has enriched his book on Wad- 
ham College with a delightful full-page sketch of this transept, 
writes of it—“ Built apparently in the earlier half of the 15th 
century, it retains in its perpendicular traceries more of the 
graceful curves and flowing lines of the preceding style than is 
usual at that period, while the magnificent traceried parapet 
that crowns the wall is perhaps unique in design. It is built of 
Ham-hill stone, a material of unequal durability, requiring 
careful selection, and a great deal of the more delicate work has 


1. See page 213. 
2. ‘* The Evil Eye,” F. T. Elworthy. 
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suffered decay, but on the whole the masonry has stood the 
test of some four and a half centuries fairly well.” The work 
of restoration has been in progress since this was written. 
Unhappily the decay was found to be much worse than Mr. 
Jackson supposed ; the beauty, which the hand of time and the 
growth of lichen lend to such a structure, has for a while 
departed ; but a conservative and tender spirit has prevailed, 
and it only needs a little further generosity on the part of 
givers to carve the new stone as the old was carved, to erect 
pinnacles like those that fell before winter storms, and the 
ancient beauty which Benedictine architects threw into this fine 
member of the building will re-appear. On this side of the 
church, and in certain lights, the colouring of the stone, grey 
and sand colour, harmonizing, is particularly rich; and this 
especially in the stone of the choir. Well-buttressed and well- 
windowed, this choir is harmonious and beautiful in its design. 

The north porch is smaller than that on the other side: an 
inscription sets forth the name of the builder. That “Clothier” 
was his name is almost all that we can now gather of interest. 
This porch was once higher than now, it had steps outside; all 
this, and the three-light window of the parvis, are seen in the 
print of 1782, in the European Magazine. 


The west front, with its fine window, seems so proud of the 
additional height which it acquired at the time of its alteration, 
although much beauty of outline then departed, that it bears, 
blazoned on its brow, the date 1824, 


Standing back a little north-eastward, we survey the central 
tower, rising to a height of 90 feet; by common consent the chief 
feature of the church. Freeman calls it “a magnificent central 
tower, one of the finest in a county famous for fine towers, one 
of the very noblest parochial towers I know... . . This steeple 
rises two considerable stages above the roof of the church, and is 
divided into three bays by slight buttresses running up the whole 
height and finishing in pinnacles. The great corner pinnacles 
approach somewhat to the Wrington and Glastonbury type.” 
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Entering the church, we are at once reminded that the work 
of the restorer is not complete. The doors are of the meanest 
Georgian type, painted and grained: raising no expectation of 
a lofty solemn interior. Good oaken doors, with great hinges, 
telling of the true craftsman’s work, would be as suitable a gift 
as a stained glass window. The length of the church from the 
outer wall of the east vestry to the west front is 112 feet; the 
width from transept to transept, 82 feet. The view on entering 
from the west is most impressive, arising chiefly from the 
stately arches of the central lantern; these reach a height of 
33 feet, and the choir beyond is beautiful in the perfect harmony 
of its design. The east window rises from a level of 15 feet 
above the floor of the church, lending dignity to the altar. The 
new oak gallery front is a handsome feature of the church: its 
four niches are doubtless intended for figures of the evangelists. 
The vine pattern carving with which the cornice is embellished 
is the work of amateurs, and done in the Grammar School 
workshops. The font is interesting 15th century work, with 
traces of colouring. Its shape shews that it once stood against 
a wall or column. Moving on we observe that not only does 
the chancel incline northward, but the whole nave lies as 
though shifted several feet in the same direction. The columns 
in the nave are similar in design to those of S. James’, Taunton, 
as well as S. Mary’s, Chard; a style very usual throughout the 
fifteenth century. A stone slab fills in the doorway to the old 
rood loft, which loft was exceptionally elevated; the crucifix once 
hereupon is mentioned in Tudor wills: to lie within sight of it, 
in the middle aisle, by the Altar of the Holy Cross, was the wish.? 
If the crucifix fell under the axe of the agents of either of the 
Cromwells, the loft was left, and became a gallery for musicians 
to almost within living memory*: for the last of those who sang 
Vital Spark” up there has only just passed away. The heavy 


1, See page 120; also page 124, and Notes at end of this chapter. 
2. ‘*The beauty of these arches is partly hidden by a music gailery”— 
European Magazine, 1782. 
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oak screening which separates north aisle from transept was 
lately rescued from a lumber room. Once it formed part of the 
screen behind which (it is said), on the floor beneath the tower, 
the ringers handled the ropes. The pulpit is a delightful bit 
of Jacobean oak work: its fac-simile is in Winsham Church; 
date about 1620. This at Ilminster has passed through sundry 
changes. In the recollection of many it formed part of the 
glorious three-decker which stood on the south side. Amongst 
the earliest pictures in the minds of some folk hereabouts, is 
the stately procession from the east vestry towards this wonder- 
ful erection. Ananias Taylor, the sexton, with his “ poker,” 
leading the way, the curate following, the vicar with black 
gown and black gloves; the parish clerk, also in a gown, 
bringing up the rear. These, all by turn, were in due season 
shut into the different compartments of the “three-decker,” 
whilst the sexton was free to wander off, perchance to administer 
thumps to peccant youths in the gallery. Moreover, this pulpit 
was thickly covered with coatings of paint, painted and grained 
so as “to look like oak”; and to free the tiny fluted columns 
from this old paint required no small measure of elbow grease 
on the part of certain devoted ladies. From this venerable 
pulpit the townsfolk in many generations have been taught 
that which should have made them wise unto salvation. In 
1647, inoney was expended for an hour-glass; ten years Jater 
another such contrivance was bought, but it was reduced to a 
half-hour-glass. One after another the parish priests have here 
had their great opportunity (some through many years) and 
then have passed. Each had his own way of putting things— 
some were men that felt they had a message, speaking as “a 
dying man to dying men.” And the flock in all those years 
had ever (we are sure) those amongst them who desired to be 
fed: whilst others would be like the “Northern Farmer,” of 
Tennyson, who thought of the preacher as “a bummin’ awaay 
loike a buzzard clock ower my ’ead, An’ I niver knaw’d whot a 
mean’d, but I thowt a ’ad summat to saay, And I thowt a said 
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what a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d awaay.” The 1825 oak 
pews, which yielded all too cosy a shelter for the flock, make 
excellent wainscotting for the walls. 

The leading feature of the church, the “glorious” lantern, is 
in architectural language described by Professor Freeman— 
“The soffits of the four arches are panelled, but they are con- 
nected by a series of tall shafts with round capitals, almost 
-.... calling to mind the lantern of Merton College Chapel, 
and crowned by a noble dome of fan tracery.” 

The organ has, like many others, been “ brought down” from 
the west gallery. The nucleus of the instrument was (as 
already noted) bought cheap at S. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol, in 
Mules’ time, but five hundred pounds’ worth of cunning work 
was put in, in addition, to produce the present. The two most 
noted organists who have held the post at Ilminster have een 
Thomas Gardner and Dr. Ham. The former is described as “a 
self-taught musician, a youthful worshipper of Jacobs, organist 
of Rowland Hill’s Chapel, whom he used to watch with intense 
ardour; but he never had a lesson in his life. He laboured 
away half the night on an old piano. An organ, with three 
rows of keys, and pedals, having been picked up a bargain at 
Bristol for Ilminster Church, candidates were invited to play 
before Westlake, of Exeter Cathedral. Three rows of keys were 
not often to be met with half a century ago (1828). Tempted 
by the instrument, Gardner went down, distanced his competitors 
completely, and interested the umpire much by his original 
method of modulation.”? Ten years after he was one of four 
who competed to be organist of the great instrument in 
Birmingham Town Hall: his was a fine performance though 
he was not chosen. Five years later still, he competed for the 
organ of S. Michael’s, Highgate, London, before Goss and 
Novello. He was the best by far; and for 30 years he held the 
post, dying in March, 1873—“The most modest of men, but 
the first organist—i.e., best performer on the organ—that 


1. Thomas Baker, ‘‘ A Battling Life” (p. 44). 
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England has, perhaps, ever produced.”? Dr. Ham had a large 
musical practice, and he became Professor of Music in Toronto 
University. 

The Chancel: of this Freeman writes—“ North Petherton 
and Langport are above the average, but for a truly noble 
example of a chancel in the Perpendicular style we must go to 
Iiminster...... Its beauty lies in general harmony of design 
and execution.” Here, more than anywhere, we see the care 
with which the ancient work has been preserved in the restora- 
tion. Here beneath the windows are the mouldings already 
pointed out, belonging to an earlier church: here also are new 
marble, and massive oak choir stalls, and ancient tombstones 
with inscriptions hardly decipherable, carefully re-laid. The 
east wall shews the traces of three ages of work. The remains 
of colouring tell of oldest and faded art, the indentations shew 
where the axe prepared these stones for the plaster of Jater 
times, the modern work is the clearing off of this plaster and 
re-pointing of joints. The left hand door, once leading into 
the vestry, is the one old door of the church. Over the small 
chancel door, outside, on the spandril, is a singular cross, 
probably the crest of an abbot who may have built this part. 
The altar has a story; perhaps the oak framework of the vestry 
table was the altar table of old times. The oldest one that we 
can be sure about is of magnificently-carved Jacobean work : 
this was set aside at the church restoration and bought up for 
a £10 note by one of the dons of Wadham College. A silver 
plate was affixed, and it was set up in the chapel of the college. 
There it now is; in a suitable habitation, certainly, if we 
remember that the Wadhams probably communicated at it in 
Ilminster Church. A handsome stone altar was designed for 
Ilminster, and was partly carved at Ham Hill, when Mr. Rural 
Dean found that such was illegal, and for long it lay, cast aside. 
The present one of oak was afterwards set up. The furniture 
belonging to it is of rich material and work ; for each season its 


1. Thomas Baker, ‘‘ A Battling Life” (p. 44). 
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own appropriate vesture; work chiefly the result of laborious 
pains and much skill rendered by daughters of the Church. 
Here we reach the sacredest spot in all the parish, where for so 
many centuries “the kneeling town has drained the Chalice of 
the Grapes of God.” 

Of the carpets, that beneath the tower is of interest: there- 
upon they all stand who plight their troth in marriage, and all 
kneel thereon for Confirmation. It was worked for by a guild 
of the humble maidens of the town. 


The S. Katherine's Chapel—the Wadham aisle—or north 
transept.—This “gem of early perpendicular work” would be 
magnificent indeed if its noble windows were furnished with 
good stained glass. The work of restoration here took the form 
of removing the plaster from the walls, pointing the joints, 
re-laying the floor, replacing most of the decayed mullions with 
new stone. Then was brought to light the interesting piscina, 
with traces of rich colour, which doubtless belonged to the altar 
of S. Katherine. The older of the tombs, a large altar-tomb, 
with a huge block of Purbeck marble, is the tomb of Sir William 
Wadham and his mother, represented in a fine brass.1 The 


1, The rhyme, in dog Latin, under their feet runs as follows— 
“ Cerner sarcofagu valet hic nil non prece fusa 
Non nisi spectaclm memores fore de re reclusa 
Mater inest nato tumulate sim] poliandro (cemetery) 
Cor dolet in poplo claudere tales humo: 
Culmen opes decus et pbitas nam vita modesta 
Affuit ambobs pensemus hys ergo duobus 
Sordida binor pietate deus demat horum : 
Agmina Scoru prebeat flos jungere floru.” 
Translation: ‘‘ Little it skills to mark where these be laid 
Except an Ave for their souls be said, 
And vain to him shall one this marble find 
Except he think on mortals here enshrined ; 
Here in the common lap of mother earth 
A son is laid with her who gave him birth, 
Sure every heart must thrill with grief profound 
For such a noble couple laid i’ the ground. 
An high estate they had—an honest name— 
A fortune fair—a life secure from blame 
Whiles yet they lived—and though they hence be gone, 
Think we upon such mother and such son— 
The Lord above, of his beningity, 
Them throughly purge of earthly dross on high, 
Yea, may the Queen of Heaven—the Flower of Flowers— 
Grant them, with saints, to walk in heavenly bowers.” 
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former died 1452, and—as already stated—is the reputed 
builder of this transept, and of the tower. The date of the 
lady’s death is left blank, which may shew that she outlived her 
son, and reared the monument after he was gone. Some think, 
too, that the stonework of the sides of the tomb formed part of 
an ancient reredos; the foliated design is finely carved ; and the 
strong figures, now somewhat mutilated, at the west end, 
represent the knight and his mother adoring the Christ. In 
well-cut black letters, and ornamented with the Wadham rose, 
runs the legend (so far as we can decipher it)—“Simul cwm 
Willimo Wadhm filio eodem que obiit .. . die mensis... 
anno millmo cece. et qui.” 

The more famous tomb on the north side is that of Nicholas 
and Dorothy Wadham, founders of Wadham College, Oxford. 
It has been restored, at the charges of the college, by Mr. 
Jackson, F.S.A., who describes it as an altar-tomb of alabaster 
and marble, on the top of which are the effigies in brass of 
Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, inlaid in a splendid slab of 
black marble or “touchstone.” The brasses are more pictorial 
than those on the older tomb, and the figures are represented 
in perspective and elaborately shaded. The tomb has a kind of 
reredos of Jacobean classical architecture, also of alabaster and 
marble, with the escutcheon of their arms and laudatory verses 
in Latin.* Nicholas is depicted in armour, with a ruff, bare- 
headed, girt with sword and dagger, and with the legend from 
his lips—*‘ Death is wnto me advantage.” Dorothy wears the 
hooped petticoat, quilted sleeves, ruff, and the peculiar flat cap 
then fashionable, and has a similar scroll—“I shall not dye 
but lyve and declare ye worke of ye Lord.” The epitaphs 
below the feet have been reversed, so that each figure now has 
that belonging to the other. This for the convenience of the 
reader, the monument having been removed from its original 
position. He died 1609: she 1618, 


1. See page 317. 
2. A translation will be found on page 182. 
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Shall we say we saw the Wadhams? The raising of a paving- 
stone at the west end revealed the entrance to the vault, down 
which penetrated just light enough to discern the two skulls, 
side by side, amidst the dust; coffinless, as was the custom to 
bury. Needless to say, the vault was at once sealed: no other 
eye should rest on these remains. The two funeral helmets, 
suspended over the tombs, differ in shape, but the white rose 
of the Wadhams is the crest on each. The oak roof of this 
old chantry chapel has been very richly carved, the scroll-work 
above the tie-beams is rare; a poorer edition of it should have 
been noticed in the chancel. The Jacobean oak screen has been 
recently released from its coats of paint, restored and re-adjusted. 
The organ blocks up the north tower arch; or there would be a 
fine vista across the church from transept to transept. To the 
S. Katharine’s Chapel the richest gifts were left: for many 
years daily masses were said here: hither, for burial, it would 
appear other Wadhams were brought. John Wadham, father 
of Nicholas, directed, in his will, that his body “should be 
earthed and buried in the Ile called S. Catherine’s Ile, or in the 
North side of the Channcell in the parishe church of Ilminster.” 
Joan Warre and her mother also presumably lie here The 
notes at the end of this chapter include extracts from the will 
of John Wadham, knight (1501), grandson of Sir William, of 
the older tomb, son of John, whose will is on page 63, father of 
Sir Nicholas. The desire of this Sir John to be buried in the 
tomb of his “grauntfer” William; his gift of a chained 
portuouse to S. Katherine’s Chapel; his strange pilgrimage by 
proxy; should be noted. Doubtless his ashes lie here. 


The Chapel of “Our Lady of Pitye”—or south transept— 
is smaller, less ornate, less interesting than its fellow. Here 
stood, doubtless, the altar of S. Mary’s Chantry and the effigy 
of the Lord’s mother.? This was the chapel purchased by 


1. Bee pp. 57, 58, 121, 124. 
2. See page 78. 
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Humphrey Walrond in 1553; here are the two funeral helmets 
which bear the crest of the Hilliards* of Sea; folk speak of it 
as the “Combe Aisle,” for the manor of Sea passed to the 
Combes. The tomb of Humphrey Walrond is an interesting 
one: the Latin inscription thereupon has been given:* the arms 
are, Quarterly, three ox heads; three crosses; six fishes; the 
Speke arms. As our earliest named churchwarden, as taking a 
great part in founding the Grammar School, as head of an 
Ilminster family of repute, Walrond well deserves a goodly tomb 
here. Observe the capacious “squint,” or arascope, and another 
such in the north transept: observe the carved corbels, which 
once supported the shafts of a roof far more elaborate than the 
present: observe that the floor badly needs renewal. 

The seating capacity of the whole church is about 600, of 
which seats for about 120 are in the gallery; this does not 
include the loose chairs which are used when Ilminster comes 
out in force to its old parish church. 

The set of five large brass candelabra in the church claim 
notice; that in the nave holds 23 lights. The donor was 
William Raw, Esq., of Horton, who left £100 to buy them; the 
maker was one Thomas Bayley; they bear date Christmas Day, 
1762, and brilliant is the illumination when they are used, as 
on the greater festivals. 


The Church Windows.—The great east window has for its 
design to set forth the mystery of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, and the life of the Blessed Virgin as the instrument of 
the Incarnation (thus the light of every opening day silently 
and beautifully proclaims the foundation doctrine of the 
Christian faith). The central light represents the joyful 
mystery of our Lord enthroned in His mother’s arms: the 
figures are taken from Raphael’s celebrated “Madonna,” at 
Dresden. Beneath is the Crucifixion. The scheme recently 


1. See page 81. 
2. See page 266. 
8. See page 107. 
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formulated for the nave windows—two of which have been 
erected—is a development of this central thought, the Word 
made flesh and dwelling amongst us. Here is the scheme— 


(A) Easr Wrnvow (five lights): Taz INcarnation.! 


S. Gabriel, S. John, Our Lord  S. Athanasius, Isaiah, 
the Angel who wrote of enthronedin Championof ‘‘Beholda 
of the “‘The Word His mother’s thedogmaof Virgin shall 
Incarnation, made flesh.” arms. Christ’s conceive.” 
— _ — Godhead. _— 
The The Call of The _ The Vision 
Annunciation. 8. John. Crucifixion. The Council of Isaiah. 
of Nicwa. 


(B) Nave Wixvows: THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE INCARNATION. 
The Christ worshipped by the shepherds and magi.? 
The Christ instructed in the Temple.3 
The Christ working in 8. Joseph’s shop. 
The Christ sustaining the multitude. 
The Christ suffering on the Cross. 
. The Christ passing to His Rest. 
Six features of human life are thus to be illustrated— Worship: Instruction : 
Work: Sustenance: Suffering: Rest. 


(0) West Wrxpow: Human Lire SaNctiriep BY THE INCARNATION. 
Five West Country Saints of different periods. 


FOU ge bo 


“Doctrine and life, colours and light in one, 
When they combine and mingle bring 
A strong regard and awe.”—George Herbert. 


The Monuments of the Church, beyond those of Wadham 
and Walrond, are as follows— 


Several old memorial slabs which have been re-laid as part of the 
sanctuary floor: the oldest is to the Raw family, which was great 
in and around the parish in the seventeenth century. A Raw was 
sequestrator under Cromwell, and hanged himself:* another kept 
the “George” Inn: another, of Horton, left £100 to buy the brass 
candelabra for the church. The names on the slab are Richard 
Raw, died 165—; Alice, his wife, died Christmas Day, 1677; 
William Raw, of Taunton, Alderman, died 1680; Richard Raw, 
died 1659; Mary, his wife. Also the wife of Hdward Raw, died 
1674; his two sons, Edward and Samuel. The writing of other 
names is obliterated. A Jater stone commemorates Nicholas Darby, 
“gon of Thomas Darby, gent., of Mellcombe, in ye parish of Ottery 


1. By Burllison & Grylls, erected by public subscription. 

2. By Hymers (London), erected in memory of Elizabeth Hollis Moon, 
widow of Charles Strathmore Moon, of Sunderland, 

3. By Heaton, Butler, & Bayne (London), erected in memory of the Mules 
family. 

4, See page 178. 
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St. Mary, Devon, clerk to Robert Burd, gent., died at Lminster, 
1740, aged 20”; and John, son of the Rev. George Rhodes, Vicar of 
Colyton, died 1785, in the 10th year of his age. 


The mural tablets are as follows : 

In the Sanctuary. 

The late Vicar. ‘‘We pray you to remember James Rynd Briscoe, M.A., 
for xx years Vicar of this parish, who died peacefully in his sleep 
in the txxvith year of his age on the eve of the Epiphany, 
“‘mMpccoxovill. Enter not into judgment with Thy servant O Lord. 


Amen.” 
In the Nave. 


Francis Percival Briscoe, died 1887, aged 24. 

Samuel Slee, of Ilminster, died 1825, aged 76. 

Ann Slee, his widow, died 1837, aged 71. 

Robert Maynard, of Bridgwater. ‘A tender indulgent Husband, a 
fond Father, and a sincere Friend.” 

Josephine Maynard, a twin daughter, died 1826, aged 5 months. 

Elizabeth Anna, the other twin, aged 2 years. 

James Walton Maynard, died in infancy. 

Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. Sumner Smith, Rector of Ham, Wilts, 
daughter of Rev. Benjamin Spry, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, died at this place 1834, aged 54. 

Giles Richard Burtt, M.D., born 1814, died 1891; “Who was for 
many years in practice in this town.” Tablet erected by his wife. 

John Trent, died at Dillington House, 1796, in 26th year of his age. 
“ Erected by his affectionate widow, Elizabeth Trent,” etc. 

Sarah Hunt, died 1804, aged 55. 

‘William Hunt, her husband, died 1806, aged 65. 

Harriot Jego, their daughter, relict of Norris Jego, died 1838, aged 
57. Erected as a small token of affection by Harriet Bower. 

James William Shepherd, J.P., of the Shrubbery, Ilminster, died 
Mar. 2nd, 1895, in his 65th year. “ Erected by his widow and son.” 

In the Transepts. 

Jane Tolson, wife of Richard Henry Tolson, eldest daughter of John 
Collins, of Hatch Court, died in the 36th year of her age, 1807. 
Richard Henry Tolson, formerly Major 2nd Life Guards, husband of 
the above, died 1855, aged 78 (buried at Hampstead, Middlesex). 

Robert and Charles Stubbs, died 1790. 

William Standerwick, died 1757, aged 76; Elizabeth Standerwick, died 
1734, aged 56; Jane Standerwick, died 1775, aged 75. 

James Curre, of Itton, Monmouth, 1824, aged 10. 
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The Belfry,—Well worn are the steps which take one to the 
summit of the tower: the ringing chamber on the way, lately 
furnished anew to the point of utmost seemliness, came into 
use after the ringers abandoned the church floor. This appears 
to have been in ancient times a priest’s chamber: in witness 
whereof, the frame of an ancient door on the stairway, to shut 
off intruders from below, and a handy drain to bear away on to 
the roof the rinsings of cups and basins. In 1756 was hung 
up an old set of rules in verse for the ringers’ guidance— 

“There is no music played or sung 
Like to five bells that are well rung, 
Now ring them well as ere you can, 
And silence is best for every man. 

Be sure in ringing to make no murs, 

Put off your hats, also your spurs. 

Now if a bell by chance o’erthrow, 

Then pay you must before you go, 

Now sixpence is the usual pay, 

Come throw it out and don’t say nay, 

For if you don’t and be not willing, 

Swear but one oath, you'll lose a shilling.”? 


The bells rejoice both Church and State to serve: swinging 
out with new-born ease, they made a fresh start at the time 
intended for the coronation of Edward VII. The cage will 
carry also a 7th and 8th bell, should the peal ever be made 
complete. The Ilminster bells are far famed for their rich 
musical tones. The campanologist will value particulars, as 
follows— 


No. Inscription. Diameter. 
1. “Cast by John Warner & Sons: London, 1861” 88in. 
2. “Drawe:neare:to:Gop:1611. GP”... ...  39in. 
8. “Robert Slater and Samuel Slee, Churchwardens, 

1790. W™ Bilbie, Chewstoke, fecit”... ...  43in. 


4. “Drawe : neare : to: Gop: G. [crown] P., 1611” 46in. 


1. Given to the writer by an old ringer. 
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No. Inscription. Diameter. 

5. “[Crown] Anno [crown] domini [crown] 1583. 

Wakcr” ‘avast wes, pahec*.Saa robe, Ee vesan pens KID 

6. “Mr. Edw. Raw and Mr. John Winteat, Church- 

wardens. I ring to the praise of Gop. I to 
the church the living call and to the grave I 
summon all. 1732, October the twenty-eight, 
I was new cast by Thomas Bilbie, of Chew- 
BEORO cio w aad” sdaerysese- fago ead “tas” Seas 

Evening by evening, for many years, the curfew has tolled 
“the knell of parting day.” The pancake bell is rung on the 
afternoon of Shrove Tuesday: anciently it was not the joy of 
pancake eating, but the call to confession—the shriving, hence 
“Shrove Tuesday.” Of old, the bell rang at six each morning, 
and as ten shillings a year was allowed therefor by the Grammar 
School, the waking up of its school-boys was doubtless in mind. 
Unhappily, at the recent restoration, the quaint old chimes 
were lost. These played in turn, every three hours, the airs— 
“ Johnnie Sands,” “ We won’t go home till morning,” “ Poor dog 
Tray,” and “God save the King.” 

Other sounds than those of the bells used to be heard from 
the old tower, “the windy clamour of the daws,” large numbers 
of which took up their lofty abode there: sometimes (as already 
shewn) to the grievous trial of a preacher’s temper. It was a 
custom, in connection with the Whitsun Monday Club Walk 
proceedings, to admit folk to the tower, the coppers therefor 
being the perquisite of the sexton, “who kept the rusty key 
and turned the latch.” A description of all that might be seen 
and heard from the tower on such occasions included the 
following— ; 

“The parson’s garden is so near the tower, 
We see two lovers in its pleasant bower : 
Then Fanny Chatter, near the churchyard wall, 
Solicits business at her sweetmeat stall ; 
1. G.P. (on foregoing page) and W.P. are the initials of Perdues, the well- 


known bell founders, who had a foundry at Salisbury. The Bilbies, of Chew- 
stoke, were famous later on, 
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We hear Dame Bluster rating at her daughter 
Because she loiters with a pail of water ; 

We see the carts and waggons down below, 

And hear the fighting cocks give crow for crow.” 


Descending the aforesaid turret steps, amidst the deafening 
clash and clang of bells moved by lusty arms—“A heart of iron 
beating in the ancient tower”—we think of the many ringers 
of the past; of the stirring national events, of glorious religious 
festivals, which have called forth the sounds from that “ heart 
of iron.” 

“Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden 
times, 


With their strange, unearthly changes, rang the melancholy 
chimes, 


Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing 
in the choir ; 


And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting 
of a friar. 


Visions of the day departed, shadowy phantoms filled my 
rain ; 

They who lived in history only, seemed to walk the earth 

again.” } 

Bygone Scenes.—Before we quit the building we may sit 
down and picture it all as it was long ago: when the arches 
*twixt nave and aisles were ten in number, and low and pointed, 
and a grave oak roof defended worshippers from storm overhead; 
when the effigy of the Crucified Christ upon the loft met all 
eyes, and tapers burned before the altars of the chantries; the 
great ship of silver suspended symbolizing the Church; clergy 
in ancient vestments, tinkling of sanctus bell, Latin mutterings, 
incense clouds; a people crowding in with reverent awe, a 
Benedictine come from the abbey to preach. Or we think of 
it, later on, when most of those things were gone: the summer 
day in 1618, when the aged Widow Wadham was laid in the 
tomb, the church hung in black (probably), with texts pinned 


1, Longfellow—‘‘ The Belfry of Bruges.” 
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on; the train of servants and retainers, who had paced the lanes 
from Ilton, now crowding in; masons who had hewn stone for 
the college, plowmen who had drawn it; John Arnold, faithful 
steward, in grief and worry to-day; the almshouse people in 
black ; Vicar Samwaies (as we suppose) reading the well-known 
words; and the body lowered to its solemn resting place just 
yonder. Or we picture all again a few years after, when Strong 
was in that very pulpit, with loud voice and strong fist: and the 
Quaker body stood up to confront him, and rebuke his rage; and 
the hurrying of the Quaker body and all hers out of the door 
roughly. Or, still later, when the Monmouth crowd was here, 
that summer morn in 1680; the magnates, Spekes, Sydenhams, 
Prideaux, and common folk crowding up, weavers, labourers, 
women in their white rockets, grammar-school lads; the 
fascinating duke eying Ilminster maids, his rich get-up, his 
long curls, that air of his which told of court life. The yelp of 
curs as the sexton whipped such out of church; the young Vicar, 
nervous perhaps; the red sand running through the hour-glass, 
the distinct hum of voices before the discourse was ended, the 
rush when all was done. That Sunday is marked in the church 
books only with the entry of a baptism. Or pass on to an 
October day in 1826, a little school-boy lingering entranced at 
the music of the organ from Bristol;! the little fellow, his soul 
kindled with emotion, will tarry till he lose his dinner at school; 
but he will solace himself on the flute; in the days to come he 
will write the hymns, “Ten thousand times ten thousand,” and 
“In token that thou shalt not fear”; aye, he will be a great 
Greek scholar, and a leader of modern Greek Testament 
Exegesis.* Or pass on still, another quarter-century, to a spring 
Sunday, the church crowded to excess ;* soldiers on the march 


1. Two or three Sundays before this, in the afternoon, the organ had been 
opened by William Turle, then organist of 8. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. Voices 
from Taunton and Crewkerne choirs assisted that of the parish church. The 
surprise and delight of the congregation are set forth in the Taunton Courier, 
20th September, 1826. 

2. Henry Alford. 

8. Described by a labourer then present. 
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for the Crimea, guardsmen, fine fellows, billeted at Ilminster, 
probably this their last church service in England, on their way 
to take ship for the terrible experiences of the Russian caim- 
paign, whence, as with so vast a number, they return no more. 
Yet again, move on in thought to a Sunday at the opening of 
1898, the venerable form of the late Vicar in the pulpit, with 
but a few days to live, his last sermon—it is remembered how 
he closed his hands and looked solemnly round—his text, “So 
teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 

Night draws on, a bright night; you wander into the Chapel 
of S. Katherine; through the grand windows the full moon-light 
streams over the rich memorials of the departed—“ mors pallida 
mors,” as @ monument in the other transept has it; the spirits 
may still hover around the sacred shrine; in many souls the 
associations of the place live on. 

“The greatest glory of a building is not in its stones, nor in 
its gold. The glory is in its age, and in that deep sense of 
voicefulness, of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, nay, 
even of approval or condemnation, which we feel in walls that 
have long been washed by the passing waves of humanity.”? 


The East Vestry, already externally remarked upon, is a 
somewhat gloomy chamber, its windows small, its beams heavy. 
An ancient oaken “sure coffer with three locks” finds place 
here, according to the 70th Canon of 1603. The Communion 
plate is of four dates. The earliest, “ Elizabethan,” of unusual 
design and date. The bowl of the cup (gilt within) is Y 
shaped, and devoid of ornament, the stem and foot are of the 
baluster stem pattern, with sloping foot, without any mouldings 
to break the outline. The cup is 74 inches high; date-letter, 
1592. ‘The cover is domical in outline with an elaborate 
spirelet on the apex. To the Jacobean time belongs “a fine 
example of the Edmond’s cup pattern, unfortunately deprived 
of its steeple. These handsome cups [similar cups found at 


1. Ruskin, ‘‘ Seven Lamps, etc.” 
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Bath, Yarlington, Horsington, and Odcombe] were in vogue 
early in the reign of James I. Though they were originally 
intended for domestic use, in the course of time a considerable 
number have been dedicated to the service of the Sanctuary.” 
The Ilminster cup is silver gilt, 11} inches high; date-letter for 
1611.1. Of Caroline work is the broad paten, on a foot, 8} 
inches across, with rim; date-letter for 1633. Of Victorian 
date is another paten, and a flagon, given by J. H. Mules, clerk, 
A.M., Vicar of Ilminster, Easter, 1848. On the flagon the 
following persons are commemorated—J. H. Mules, late Vicar 
of Ilminster, 40 years Master of the Grammar School, died July 
4th, 1822, aged 67; Sarah, his wife; Sarah Ann, their daughter, 
wife of Robert Young; Mary Anne, wife of J. H. Mules, died 
1826; Mary Anne Howard, their daughter, died 1833, aged 16 ; 
John William, their son, died 1847, aged 22.* 


The Registers have freely illustrated Ilminster “story.” The 
Registers of Baptisms are almost complete from 1652; of 
Marriages from 1662; of Burials from 1660. Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, with lists of seat-rent. payers, church-rate and other 
rate payers, form together an almost unbroken catena of local 
names from 1543 to 1550, from 1624 to 1836. 


Two tablets, of 1743, hanging on the vestry walls, give the 
following “charities now subsisting which have been gave for 
the benefit of the Town and parish of Ilminster ”— 


John Chick, who lived at Field Gate, gave £100 for the poor of Ilminster ; 
lands at Dumpole chargeable with £5 a year in respect thereof. John Dunster, 
London, mercer, gave £60 to the Feoffees of the School, the School to pay £3 
yearly to the poor. Anthony Miller gave 20/- to be paid yearly out of White- 
innots Mead, by George Speke, Esq., to the poor. Mr. Ivery gave £50, to be 
lent to “three sufficient Tradesmen” upon their bond, they paying 40/- a year 
towards the reparations of the church. Mr. William Pitts, of London, gave £50 
in the hands of his brother Humphrey to pay £3 to the poor yearly about Whit- 
suntide, ‘Remaining in the now Constable’s hand £10 of Mr. Couch’s Money.” 
Henry Coombs, Esq. is to pay yearly 20/- to the Churchwardens, three days before 
Christmas, out of his estate in Hilcombe-Tything for the poor. 


1. The ‘‘Edmond’s Cup” (with its steeple), at Bath Abbey, is dated 1619. 


2. The particulars are taken from ‘‘An Inventory of Church Plate in 
Somerset,” by £, H. Bates and F, Hancock (part 3). 
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In 1890 the Charity Commissioners overhauled these charities: 
the Ivery bequest is still profitable for the repair of the church 
fabric; the rest are administered by trustees, to necessitous 
persons not in receipt of parish relief. 


The Churchyard.—God’s acre” covers about 60 yards by 50; 
and, at the time when it reached the walls of surrounding houses, 
the mending of “hatches” was a frequent entry in the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts. The high enclosing rail, and the well-worn 
flagged footway outside, are due to the little school-master, who 
from his windows had bewailed irreverent youthful capers over 
the graves of the departed.1. The north side—the sunless side 
—of the churchyard is by far the smaller, and less used. The 
ground occupied by burials would seem to have extended 
sun-wards in ancient times before there was any restraining 
boundary, and to have suggested the line which the “Silva” 
Street should permanently take. “Why not on the north?” 
The old shepherd was dying ; his life-work symbol in the corner 
standing idle; the trusty dog restless and perplexed; with a 
calm voice he expressed anxiety about his burial place—<On 
the south side, sir, near by the wife.” “Why not north?” A 
start, a reproachful look—*The left side of Christ, sir! we don’t 
like to be counted amongst the goats.” The feet towards the 
dawn, the eastward rising to meet Christ, Who should turn and 
lead them on, the sheep on His right as he moved forward. 
Hence the desire for the sunnier south side of the churchyard.* 
Few of the tombstones have any claim to general interest, either 
for their quaintness, pathos, age, or design. There are some 
sixty of them, of which twenty are so defaced by time and 
weather that the names are illegible. None that one can read 
goes back beyond a century. The second Vicar Mules’ grave- 
stone has graven upon it the message sent from his death bed— 
“T commend you to God.” There are stones to two Ananias 
Taylors, of whom the latter held office as sexton for 42 years; 


1, The Rev. John Allen was the master referred to. 
2. From ‘‘ Churchyard Superstitions,” Theodore Johnson. 


vy! 
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to a soldier named Hutchings, of the East India Company’s 
Artillery, who fell at the siege of Delhi, September, 1857; to 
an elder brother, Emmanuel, who fell in the trenches at Sebas- 
topol, July, 1855; to an adjutant, 19th N.I. Bombay Staff 
Corps, Lieutenant F. C. Stayner, who fell at the Candahar 
sortie, August, 1880; to a sailor, Thomas Mead, whose body 
rests at Beyrout in the Holy Land, of H.M.S. “ Dorin,” a victim 
to small pox, and whose shipmates reared this modest memorial 
in the churchyard of his native town to mark their respect for 
their old comrade ; to a lawyer or two of the town, passed from 
musty parchments to the living spirit world; to Thomas 
Stratford Eyre, a young surgeon from London, who evidently 
came to practice here, and early passed away in October, 1843. 
A stone records the death of the seven infants of John and 
Hannah Holbrooke, neither of which babes reached the age of 
four. Peter Patten, whose tomb lies near the S.E. entrance, 
was an honest miller of Sea; times had been bad, and he had 
gone bankrupt; recovering himself, however, in better days, he 
invited his old creditors to a meal, and on every man’s plate 
was the cash for the amount of his bill. A peccant grammar- 
school boy amused himself, ’tis said, by graving, with a nail, 
facetious verses on the old miller’s tomb—“ His mill has run,” 
etc. He was duly detected, and set up to be flogged; but in 
the quiet interval allowed for previous contemplation, the 
culprit so adroitly gave the verses a scriptural turn that Allen 
spared his rod for once, and the young sinner was let off. But 
the overwhelming number of the buried lie in nameless graves. 
“For oft these Townsmen trust 


The lingering gleam of their departing lives 
To oral records and the silent heart.”* 


1. On 16th August, 1880, a fortnight before Lord Roberts’ march brought 
relief to Candabar and the defeat of Ayub Khan’s forces, four officers were 
sent with 250 natives, from Candahar, against the fortified village of Deh Khoja; 
their steady conduct under difficult circumstances is spoken of. Fifty of the 
native soldiers and two officers, Major R. I. Le Poer Trench and Lieut. F. C. 
Stayner, were killed. ‘‘ No more gallant officers ever served their Queen and 
Country than Trench and Stayner.” —Chambers’ Magazine, February, 1901. 

2. This is from a quotation (with the alteration of one word) on a memorial 
crors to the nameless buried in a Cleyedon churchyard, 
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One spot in the churchyard, the extreme south-west corner, 
has mournful associations—*“ The Strangers’ Knap ”—where the 
bodies of suicides were, of old, laid in the earth at night. The 
custom was to draw the body up over the wall. The burial of 
a self-murdering soldier, it is said, aroused indignation, and the 
custom came to an end. 


The churchyard was used for burial till 1859, when the 
cemetery was opened: the ground had been buried in over and 
over again: beneath the church floor the dead lay close together: 
within and without the mortal dust of probably eight or ten 
Ilminsters lies; twenty or twenty-five thousand human beings 
who have fallen asleep in Ilminster during the ten or twelve 
centuries of our story: these tired bodies rest here, their feet 
toward the dawn, awaiting the great Easter;! the great family 
of sleeping Ilminsterians, who turned the clods, or built the 
homes, or sold in the shops, or taught, doctored, policed, or 
pastored the town! 

“Down below, cold sunlight on the tombstones, 
And the green wet turf with faded flowers ; 


Up above, the host no man can number, 
In white robes, a palm in every hand; 
Each some work sublime for ever working 
In the spacious tracts of that great land.” 

Another glance at the building before we pass on. The view 
which artists chiefly fasten upon is from the Vicarage garden. 
Over the garden shrubs rises the sacred pile in its quiet dignity; 
in view its Chapel of S. Katherine, and its stately tower, which 
has “stood four square to every wind” that has blown in the 
four or five centuries. The tempest of November, 17038, which 


1. The following surnames on tombstones are decipherable—Allen, Bryant, 
Bailey, Batten, Beer, Brown Blackmore, Bellhouse, Baker, Boyce, Burtt, 
Cookson, Cossins, Cannicot, Chapman, Clarke (Peasemursh), Cottrell, Cox, 
Dare, Every, Eyre, Gould, Hutchings, Hewings, Honeywill, Holbrook, 
Hardiman, Hagley, Kirby, Leaman, Lock (Horton), Loaring, Owers, Mecch, 
Moore (two stones), Morgan, Mules, Mead, Patten, Percy, Palmer, Poole, 
Stayner, Hext Stephens, Stoodley, J. Stephens, Smith, Sutton, Turner, 
Ananias Taylor, Woolley, Warren, Webb, Wakley. 
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the graphic pen of Daniel Defoe described, when he told of 
huge lead sheets torn up off the roof of the nave, is but the 
fiercest of many storms that have battled with yon tower. It 
stands against a background of firs on Heron’s Hill, and, some- 
times, a brilliant west country sunset. For fullest impressiveness 
you must see the church from this spot when night throws its 
mantle around, and the sky is blackest ; the street lamps, quite 
undesignedly, are so placed that their light is softly reflected on 
the building, which stands out from the darkness in dim 
mysteriousness: as “a building not made with hands.” 


The Altar of the Holy Cross, and the fraternity and chaplain connected 
therewith, were remembered in the following wills—1496, Richard Hawker, 
8s. 4d; 1499, Thomas Whityndale, 6s. 8d., besides 6s, 8d. to the High Altar; 
1508, Thomas Pyper, of Curry Rivell; 1502, William Balam, a cow; 1518, 
Margaret Wadeham, ‘‘ to be buried before the crucifix in the nave . . . . next 
the altar of the Holy Cross,” 3s, 4d. to the fraternity, 6s, 8d. to the High 
Altar, ‘to an honest priest to celebrate for my soul a whole year” £6, to the 
church for use of vestments 13s. 4d.; 1523, John Forde, 6s. 8d., besides 
6s. 8d. to the High Altar, and to Sir Thomas Michell, chaplain, ‘‘ one toga 
divissa furred,” £5 6s. 8d. a year for an honest priest to celebrate for his soul 
for three years; 1523, Roger Brome, of South Petherton, a cow; 15265, 
Alexander Buller, of Wood, 20s. 


The Chapel of S. Katherine was endowed by John Wadham, knight. His 
will, 20th March, 1501, contains the following—‘‘ My body to holy sepulture in 
the Chapell of St. Kateryne in the church of Illmyster in the tumbe in which 
William Wadham my grauntfer and Jone his wyff (? mother] lyen. I will that 
there be disposed C shillings to the chapel] aforesaid and to make a chalice and 
the residue to the reparacion of the chapell aforesaid, and an C shillings to the 
church aforesaid and to the fraternitie of the same. ... . My cosayne Sir 
[Rev.] John Wadham to have £20 in money to singe for me by the space of two 
yeres and to pray for me as long after hitt plase hym. Whereas the Vicar of 
Milverton oweth me £20 of the which I receved a portuouse [a breviary] in 
prise of 10 marks, I wolle that the said portuouse be evin to the chauntrie of 
Ilmyster ther to be chayned in the yelde of St. Kateryne with other stuffe of 
howsholde that restith in the said chauntre for to pray for us . . . Rd. Warre, 
Jone, and Margery her modre, John Wadham knt., and Isabell Elizabeth and 
Isabell his wyffis. ... . I will that myn executors cause sum honest man to 
go for me on pilgrimage to 8. Jamys, to Haills [the Holy Blood of Hailes, 
Gloster], to Master John Shornen, to Walsingham [our Lady of Walsingham] , 
to Canterburye [Thomas a Becket], to the roode of northdore at Pawlie [S. 
Paul’s Cross], to our lady of Pewe [Pue, next 8. Stephen’s College, West- 
minster], to King Harrys [Henry VIth’s tomb], to our lady of Bowe [Bow 
Church, City], to 8t. Brownswill, to Byshope Lacy [of Exeter, died 1455), 
and he to have for his labours beside his costs 40s. and so moche more to be 
given to preests and power [poor] men in almys as my selffe should have spent 
doing the said pilgrimage.” 


(The above notes are taken from the Som. Record Society’s vol. xix.) 
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THE MARKET HOUSE, and part of the (now demolished) SHAMBLES. 


From an old Drawing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“With Walking Stick and NoteBook.” 


Q. ‘* What is the general appearance of Ilminster? 


A. Ilminster exhibits rather a motley appearance, as there are many modern 
handsome dwelling-houses; but the much greater number are mean 
thatched cottages.”’—Pinnocx’s ‘‘ County Histories,” 1825. 


HE object of this chapter? Our “Story” has been told: 

here, as we move from end to end of the parish, from 

side to side, even “ beat the bounds,” we jot down traces of that 

story. We add a fact or two new come to light. But our work 

is still rather with a vanishing past than in modern descriptive 

guide-book making. Owners of modern handsome buildings 
please forgive. 


(a). Our starting point is the Market Square. The Market 
House is the “Umbilicus”? of our little Ilminster world: all 
roads are measured out from it, as they stretch away, each into 
a bigger world beyond. For much more than a thousand years 
all the secular human interests of the town and district have 
centred here. The meeting of the four ways, and the nearness 
to a mynster, then new, must have led the Saxon to fix upon 
this spot for a market.* The Roman had, before, come on the 
scene, it would appear, and thence marked out a way into the 
forest, calling it Silva Street. Joy or sorrow over numberless 
events in the natfonal history have found expression in this 
venerable “forum”: latest of such on “ Mafeking Night,” when 
enthusiasts almost choked their fellow townsfolk with black 
smoke from heaped-up tarred logs that refused to give a flare. 

Looked at from the rising ground of East Street, the square 
has a quaint, cheery, distinctive aspect, though there is no trace 
left of the houses built close after the 1661 fire: the one 


1. ‘*Umbilicus Romae”—in the centre of the Roman forum. 


2. Twenty shillings rent was derivable by the Abbot of Muchelney for this 
market at the time of the Domesday Book. 
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incongruity in the scene is the big, heavy bank building, which 
casts a gloom over it all. The church tower and the hills are 
seen beyond the house-tops, glimpses of higher things than 
making money. The present Market House was described in 
1813 as newly built. In 1839 folk were hoping to see “all bad 
bills changed into cash,” and the Market House pulled down by 
Lee-Lee, or an assembly room piled on to the top of it.? 
Happily the pious wish as to the quaint structure was never 
realized. In spite of the bill-sticker, it is a pleasing, character- 
istic feature of the town. The shambles, which stretched up 
the road centre, eastward of this building, nearly 100 feet long ; 
a big tree, ’twixt the market and the town “stooke,” the water 
course to which “stooke” Byllinghay, a churchwarden in King 
Hal’s time, left 3s. 4d.; “The Crown,” a picturesque thatched 
inn, where now the big bank stands, and “The Grapes” opposite; 
all these are vanished features of the scene. Two or three 
pictures of old Chard, in the mayor’s parlour there, make us 
wish that our town had had its artist, and also shew us what, 
probably, the houses of the Market Place were like a couple of 
centuries ago. Money has been made here, my fellow townsmen! 
Was not James Stayner, nearly a century ago, the Ilminster 
“Rothschild”? Crewkerne gave him to us, with a hundred 
pounds in his pocket, it is said; and on the road hither, looking 
down on IIminster, he tossed a copper to decide his settling 
down here; at the corner of Ditton Street, in grocery, iron- 
mongery, banking, in a town career, a long churchwardenship, 
he prospered.? A cheery soul, and humorous: one of a little 
group of such: lawyer John Baker, of that day, was another. 
Moving up West Street, the lawyer was accosted by a mason, 
who, with righteous pleasure in his own well-laying of a paving 
stone, asked what did the lawyer think of that. “Very good 
indeed,” with a quiet chuckle. But the mason was confounded 


1. ‘Beauties of England and Wales,” Rev. J. Nightingale, 1813; and 
‘Chard Union Gazette,’’ 1839. 


2. He married Elizabeth Dummett, of Crewkerne, 1809. 
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shortly after by a lawyer’s bill of 6s. 8d. What could it mean? 
“ Ah,” cried the merry soul, “you must not expect a lawyer’s 
opinion without paying the six-and-eightpence.” 

Behind the present activities of the little town rise the ghosts 
of vanished industries. Kerby was not the only hatter here, 
for every Ilminsterian gentleman would have his silk hat made 
on the spot, and to fit his own particular skull and his own 
special “bumps.” Flax was grown in Ashwell fields, “vlex pits” 
are found also elsewhere, and made work and profit; so did 
teazling, down at Horton. Tanning and malting; brick-making 
at Cross, quaint pottery work from Crock Street ; silk-throwing 
at Dowlishford ; horse-hair cloth at Hortbridge; sail-cloth ; all 
have had their day. But foremost of such vanished industries 
that accompanied the “murmur of the burg” were cloth-weaving 
and gloving. Of the former, in 1849, the lament is heard, 
“only one factory now.”! One thousand pieces of “ narrow 
cloth” were turned out yearly late in the 18th century: later 
they made broad cloth at Hort Mill.* Gloving was on a big 
scale: brought from Yeovil, by one Thomas Taylor, and carried 
hence to Taunton: 300 or 400 sewers or stitchers, in cottages 
far and near, paid each their shilling a week to the agent, who 
had his place up East Street, received the skins, cut them into 
shapes, and served them out to these women-folk.s At Horton 
the trade throve, now it has vanished quite. 

A feature of the town—mark of socia] decadence—is the 
number of fine old houses changed into places of business. 
Yonder Queen Anne house, where a Hanning died, is our 
earliest collar and shirt factory, now more than a generation old. 
300 or 400 young women were employed here not so long since: 
the tick, tick, tick, of the sewing machine was in many a little 
cottage, where once the cumbersome loom and the spinning 
wheel held their place. Two other factories of this industry, 


1. Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary, 1849; see also on page 285. 
2. An old inhabitant is informant. 
3, Another old inhabitant. 
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new-come, have, perhaps, only kept the list of workers to its 
ancient length. And how about the most venerable of indus- 
tries? The farmer has been with us always: his interests and 
laments have been ours. “Dumping” is no new perplexity 
with him. In 1828 we find William Hanning, on behalf of 
agriculture, addressing a long protest to the Duke of Wellington, 
protesting at the dumping down of foreign corn. 500,000 
quarters had been brought into the country; small farmers, 
selling, could not get their price. Hanning would have such 
imports kept in bond till wheat should be at 62s. a quarter— 
bread 8d. a quartern—then should a limited quantity be taken 
out of bond each week and floated on the market. 

And how has “ Boniface” fared in Ilminster? He has held 
his own, and more. We miss several old inns whose signs 
figured in the directories, such as the “White Hart,” at the 
top of Bedlam, “The Grapes,” “The Crown,” “The Wheatsheaf”; 
but for each two which has gone within seventy years, three 
have appeared. “The George” seems to date from before 1664, 
for a trade token of Alice Raw, with St. George and the dragon 
thereupon, has found its place on our page 199, with that date ; 
most likely the “hart trippant” on a token then issued by 
William Crosse was of one of the old “ White Hart” inns. A 
date label on “ The Dolphin” reads “ H.P. 1676.” In an inden- 
ture,? dated 16th July, 1703, “The White Lyon” (Croscombe), 
“ Bell” Inn, “Swann” Inn, “ Angell” Inn, are dealt with. 

The inn signs have little of interest. No local family seems 


1. ‘Taunton Courier,” 1828. 

2. Travell and others conveyed to Henry Gatchell, of Dillington, and 
another, Trustees for John Speke and another. 

8. In 1686, Ilminster inns possessed 39 beds for guests, and stabling for 
122 horses (War Office Returns). The 1790 Directory gives the following inns 
—‘‘The George” (Symes), ‘‘The Wheatsheaf” (Boyce), ‘‘ White Hart” 
(Caines), ‘‘Angel and Crown,” West Street (Chick), “Dolphin” (Furze), 
“White Hart” (Hector), “Swan” (Slee), ‘‘Crown” (Staples). The 1830 
Directory gives—‘' The George” (Loaring), “‘ White Hart,” Townsend (Cossins), 
*«The Swan” (Tapscott), ‘‘Angel and Crown,” West Street (Taylor), “ Dolphin” 
(Govier), ‘‘Crown,” Market Place (Randall) ; and the following newer ones, 
*“The Bell” (Jonathan Baker), ‘‘Nelson Arms” (Legg). IA 1838 ‘‘The 
Grapes” was in full swing: and since 1830 we have also, ‘‘ New” Inn, ‘* Red 
Lion,” ‘‘Royal Oak,” ‘‘Slape Inn,” Brewery Tap, ‘‘ Harmony Restor’d” 

), ‘‘ White Horse.” Outside the town, the ‘‘ Five Dials,” ‘‘The Lamb,” 
“The Butchers’ Arms,” at Horton; ‘“‘ The Rising Sun,” in the New Road. 
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to have been ambitious that its name or arms should swing in 
the wind on an inn sign-board. “The Dolphin” may have a 
connexion with the ancient figure of a dolphin found at the old 
farm house at Horton, where the Balches lived. “Harmony 
Restored,” is said to be the trace of a fact that one, clever as a 
mender of trombone, horn, and all musical instruments, resided 
in the little house. “The George” has been from old time the 
chief hostelry. Its fame rests chiefly on a visit of the late 
Queen, when she was the infant princess Victoria. On their 
way through to Sidmouth the Duke and Duchess of Kent, in 
1819, rested here: he very soon to die. The chubby infant was 
tossed up and down at the window for loyal Ilminsterians to 
behold. The Duke of Clarence, in 1828, sent orders to bespeak 
accommodation here, on his way from Plymouth: but, alas, the 
postal arrangements were so faulty, that the letter was delayed 
till too late to prepare for H.R.H. and suite. The yearly letting 
by auction of the Turnpikes took place here. The note below 
gives a list of the gates, and the sums for which they were let 
(above the expenses of collecting) in 1807. The first three 
were in the parish. “ Haslewell Gate” would seem to be the 
gate whose very picturesque house is still standing, at the first 
milestone westward, near Hortbridge.* In 1831, 0n a June day, 
came exciting news of the passing of the Reform Bill. The 
“Telegraph” coach brought the “Sun” newspaper. Mr. Loaring, 
of “The George,” won the thanks of Taunton for an express 
messenger sent at once, who reported at Taunton, “intense 
anxiety” had prevailed here to know how the proceedings in 
the Lords would end. Chard likewise heard the news by an 
express messenger sent from “The George” at a furious pace. 


1. ‘Taunton Courier,” 20th February, 1828. 


£8 4. £ 8s, d. 

2. Haslewell Gate... ... 7910 0 Hornsbury Gate ... 238 0 0 

Whitelackington Gate 62 0 0 Kingstone Gate ... 126 0 0 

CrossGate... ... .. 70 0 0 Odcombe Gate .. 4510 0 

Bridge Cross Gate ... 60 0 0 Katherine Wheel Gate 226 0 OU 
Old Way Gate ... ... 230 0 0 


8. ‘* Taunton Courier,” June 4th, 1831. 
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At “The Dolphin” the Whitsun Club dinner was held: at 
“The Swan” the court of the “Royal Peculiar” of Ilminster 
was held: at “The Grapes” the ploughing matches and the like 
had a “finish up.” 

Well, we pause and think how it all was in the old days: the 
rattling old coaching days; the days of yeomen with purses 
and vast drinking capacity ; and crowds of labourers, and tales 
of Nelson; and of “ Bony”—who, it was thought, ate babies; 
when the fair fixed its whirligigs in the square, and blew trum- 
pets and shouted, and boozed deeply at the inns; and the roar 
of the wild beasts in Court Barton made those few August 
“fair” nights fearsome. Ah, look yonder! old Abigail Sansom 
and her queer cart, drawn by eight donkeys, making her way 
down Langport Street with a load of coal from Westport. 
Rattling old coaching days those. How dull it grew afterwards; 
the body of an old worn-out coach found its last resting place 
in “The Bell” yard. Then behind these, visions of the past 
arise in this Market Square. That June day in 1772, when 
hunger-smitten rioters hurried their stolen firkins of butter to 
the Market House, and drank and rioted here on a hogshead of 
stolen cyder.! Back further, four score years and more, this 
place was crowded with a wailing mob. “Oh, ‘tis the worst day 
we ever saw in this town!” and Hugh Speke sung his psalm, 
and prayed his long prayer, and passed away hanging from that 
tree near the “stock.” Or, when the other eleven victims of 
Judge Jeffreys barbarously perished here, possibly the air 
impregnated with the stench of their limbs boiling in a big 
cauldron.® Back again; a different scene; Monmouth passes 
here, midst an enthusiastic Protestant crowd, now in holiday 
garb, bound for church; later, in armour, with his motley 
following, bound for the fight: the women in their white serge 
rockets crowding and shouting.’ Behind all this, again, the 


1. See page 260. 
2. See page 233. 
3. See pages 225, 226, 218. 
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gloom, the stir, when poor, persecuted Vicar Tarlton was cast 
out and lay, with his little ones, in the shambles, and only one 
poor parishioner dare to bring him a draught of water in the 
vicarage pitcher; or, when Archdeacon Pears, the bishop’s son, 
sold cheese here tu earn a little to keep body and soul together. 
Now one sees the woman on the night of the famous play, “The 
Rump Parliament,” dropping red-hot cinders in her wrath with 
the minister, and that night, in the spring of 1661, twenty-six 
houses in the Market Place are reduced to ashes,! and the land, 
from Plymouth to Stockport, will hear in church in the months 
that follow of a place called Ilminster, and of its dreadful need. 
How red the old church tower must have looked that night! 
Further back, and one thinks here of troops passing and 
repassing, and leaders, known after to fame, crossing this 
Market Place, Cavaliers and Roundheads: and war news every 
day from towns around: “ pranckes ” and “ bravado,” and bastard 
children of soldiers cast on the parish rates. Back behind all 
this, brighter days of old: Spekes, Walronds, Wadhams, Bonviles, 
Balches, moving on with their little companies of retainers ; 
huntings and hawkings; falconers, hounds, hawks, off to the 
forest; preaching friars, abbots, and parish priests; church 
processions, clashing of bells. Back to Saxon times and their 
simple marketings, eels, rough cloth, pottery. All these mingle 
in a confused vision of things that have been witnessed, here 
in this old Market Square. “Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formam 
servat eandem, Sed tamen ipsa eadem est.”* 


(B). A Westward Walk.— Through Silver Street, West 
Street and beyond, to Horton. 

Silver Street’ is associated with its broadside view of the 
mynster; a beautiful herd of Jersey cows; the cry in spring- 
time of white peacocks. The grammar-school boy frequents 
the street, for he gets to his school, and many things boys love, 


1. See pages 169, 187. 

2. Ovid. Met, Lib. xv. 

8. Silver Street is the subject of a paper by Dr. Pring in the Som. Arch. 
Proceedings, 1874. 
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down a narrow, umbrageous walk therefrom. Geology reveres 
the little Silver Street shop (now a grocer’s) where Charles 
Moore lived, printed, and studied: thoughts of the old canal 
still cling to Wharf Lane,’ herefrom diverging. But for age the 
* Dolphin” bears the palm with its date 1676; its memories of 
cock-fighting; and of club feasts at Whitsuntide, when the 
procession passed— 
“Two men abreast, both up the hills and down, 

Parading every street throughout the town ; 

This ending at the church, they heard the priest, 

A fitting prelude to the “ Dolphin ” feast.” 

Bedlam ; why so called is a puzzle; but it bore the name in 
1639, for one Locke was in that year paid 4d. “for whipping a 
Bedlome man.” White Hart Court, herefrom, has survived the 
inn behind which it hid itself, and whence it drew its cyder; 
the “Harmony Restor’d” now is handy to supply such wants. 
Traces of “ Bygone Ilminster” linger about the top of Bedlam, 
in several interesting thatched cottages, which have survived, 
Turning aside, into Court Barton, we reach an old-world spot, 
though hardly recognizable as such. Visions of long ago might 
here arise—the heavily-laden wains of the abbots’ days, drawn 
by oxen, and piled up with grain from the wide fields of the 
parish ; “every tenth pook,” the tithe-barn of the abbots, of 
the lords and squires after them, stood here; the “great tithes” 
were here stored in the “parsonage barn,” or abbot’s grange.® 
Visions, too, arise of the scene outside the Abbot’s Court when 
the fortnightly sitting was held, when great and small fore- 
gathered, when squabbles were adjudicated on, and culprits 
were “gallied” forth to the cucking-stool, the pillory, the 
gallows ; for the Court Hall was here, on the east side of Court 
Barton.* Seventeenth century visions of Quakerdom, and of 


1. A picture by J. H. Laurence, 1836, is taken from the lane by the 
“ Dolphin,” and several of the well-known characters of the day are introduced. 

2. An indenture, 16th July, 1703—Travell and others, to Speke and 
others—names a messuage called the Court Hall, now or late in occupation of 
Elias Osborn (see page 206, also page 199). Three cottages in Gregorios 
Green adjoining, near Parsonage Barn, The abbots had also a grange at Sea. 
The Grammar School lent the Church £20 in 1620 towards buying this Hall 
(page 807). Collinson (1791) tells us the Oourt Hall was standing ; and the 
leet was held therein monthly, - 
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Walrond, of Ile Brewers, “proud man, drest in a little brief 
authority,” routing out the Quakers at their meeting, laying his 
staff about them; the Friends rented the hall for a time. Then 
through many generations the pranks of school-boys were much 
witnessed here; and at fair times the wild beast shows, dancing 
girls in tinsel, prodigal of their charms; drum and tambourine, 
fat women, and pigmies. Of all these things, the only traces 
are some very big stones in a wall; and yonder comfortable 
thatched house, once the Commercial School. 

From the Court Barton a narrow way, with turnstile, led into 
the Churchyard, which has still the air of a quiet mynster 
close. The chantry is picturesque Tudor, and of old it had a 
fine weeping willow before it, which fell to the axe :1 one of the 
“hiding places” of the county was in this house; mysterious 
traditions attached hereto of a subterranean passage to “ Butts 
Castle”: in one of the chambers there are still traces of an 
altar; the piscina, and a niche or pedestal for a saint remain.* 
The home, this, of one or more chantry priests of old; and Alfords 
have been amongst later tenants. “The Crosse House”— 
belonging once to the Chantry of the Holy Cross—was that 
westernmost wing of the old school-house, which Allen partly 
rebuilt: the hall (once for meals and for school), in the centre 
of the block, attracts by its noble proportions, its three fine 
Tudor windows. Its old colonnade, with an abundance of beau- 
tiful creepers, was removed. The east wing, on the site of 
Battyn’s house, bears still its date, 1586; its sun-dial with the 
legend, “Sic transeunt dies suz.” Robert Sprete, a chaplain of 
the fraternity of the Holy Cross, and John Rippe, built here 
first at their own cost: what of their's remains, one cannot say. 
The modern school-room, located in the rear, upstairs, is not 
devoid of interest, if only for gruesome tales by Kegan Paul, 
who marks out yon little chamber as one to which master and 
boy frequently retired in the course of the school hours, the 


1. See the Pigott drawing in Taunton Museum. 
2. ‘Hiding Places,” by Allan Fea. 
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dominie having angrily cast aside his gown and grasped the 
rod: and cries were heard. The present day girls, cuckoo-wise, 
as to their nest, can calmly meditate on the castigations of the 
boys of old, and enjoy the interesting traditions which cling to 
the building. 

But back to the West Street.—At the point where Strawberry 
Bank diverges stood the old Round House. Many a drunken 
rascal sobered himself in that spot: many an Irish tramp found 
shelter for the night; and the black-hole or lock-up had 
weathered well the storms of many an age. Hard by the 
“Merchant Cox” kept shop. A poetic catalogue of his wares is 
before us—from fine lace to frying pans, jalap to prayer books, 
spittoons to skipping ropes, from green tea (eight to five a 
pound) to traps for rats and mice, from peppermint to red 
herrings, violin strings to carters’ smocks, velvet shoes to 
stomach pills, paste for piles to “Crook Street ware, warranted 
sound”: Cox, in his crowded “ first of shops” sold everything. 
But once thieves sold Cox: dug their way through his shop at 
night and carried off jean stays and a heap of other garments 
to their lair at Cross. The Brewery stands on the site of the 
old workhouse; part of which old workhouse building it has 
utilized. Pathetic lines were penned when the workhouse was 
sold—the aged and decayed, weary of the world, had, it was 
said, made this the last home of their earthly pilgrimage; from 
hence many had gone to their long home: “the chamber where 
the sick man had met his fate was lonely and still; not even 
the echo of a groan.”! But upon all this came the aroma of 
heaps of steaming grain, the bustle of a brewery; the trolling 
of old Somerset ditties by burly brewery folk. 

Wesleyanism has had its home in West Street for nearly 130 
years: the mystic dates, 1777, 1843 and 1899, graven on the 
walls of the modern Ham-stone buildings, have already been 
explained. But since the writing of our page 275, the “William 


1. ‘*Chard Union Gazette,” 1839. 
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Stuckey, of Ilminster, mason,” therein, has been traced into the 
pages of Dr. Coke, of South Petherton; he is found to have 
been, like most Wesleyans, a man willing to work for his cause. 
Coke writes, “Sixteen of them appeared to prize good fellow- 
ship and therefore I united them in class and got Brother 
Stuckey, of Ilminster, five miles off (7.¢., from S. Petherton) to 
promise to lead them every Thursday evening till the Lord 
shall raise up a leader amongst them.” If Wesleyanism now 
has a lofty spire it is because of such as Brother Stuckey: we 
picture him toiling outward week by week, along muddy lanes, 
to put in an evening for the Lord.1. Beyond the chapel, and 
behind the houses on the left, we pass the scene of vanished 
weaving sheds; and further, on the right, a lawn, whence cottages 
were removed; at the foot of the hill, we pause. The bed of 
the old canal comes into view; across the fields, southward, its 
quiet route lay, and then it was in touch with powerful 
machinery, by the which the travelling barges were raised to 
the level of the higher waters, at Dowlishford and the wharf. 
Coal, culm, and all kinds of wares for the shopkeepers, came 
into Ilminster, at a cheap freightage, by the barges. The rail- 
way killed all this. Would that the idea of a great ship canal 
to join the two seas had come to fruition: for we should have 
had in Ilminster ships from all waters passing in the night. 


The fir-crowned Heron’s Hill, though lying almost wholly 
outside the parish, attracts notice from afar. Alford wrote— 
“Tt was in the May of 1826 that we first became acquainted 
with the poems of Byron. It was such a May as glows over all 
nature . . . balmy, voiceful, powerful .. . . a quiet and moory 
hill, retaining from its ancient tenants the name of Heron 
Hill. .... Here in those golden days of school-boys, yclept 
half-holidays, did we repair, and amidst the speaking beauties 
of nature did we read and read again... . the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn of Byron. The underlying town 


1. The life of Thomas Coke, by T. W. Etheridge, 1860. 
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with its rosy belt of blooming orchards, and venerable fretted 
tower, the misty woods stretching away into faint distance, the 
uplands and bright green flats, and the far off blue of the ever- 
lasting hills, are bound up in our recollection with many a 
passage in Childe Harold, and the repetition of the well-known 
lines brings back, in the air of spring, the scent of hawthorn 
and woodbine, and the hum and song of the many legions of 
the air.”! “H.A., 1826,” was on one of the trees many years 
after.2 The Slape Inn (now dubbed the “ Railway” Inn) owed 
its origin to a travelling tinman, who took a small thatched 
cottage here, which had been long empty, and set up cider 
making. Folk paid a penny to peep into a revolving peep-show 
and a pint of cider was given. The liquor became famous; the 
best in the neighbourhood ; the old man by-and-by could store 
up guineas; and the cottage yielded to a licensed inn. The inn 
had still its own method of business: a large bowl-full of the 
cider was set on the table; Zam or Zech paid sixpence, and was 
supplied with a mug; then could he sit and drink till he had 
drowned his sorrows in forgetfulness’ “Slape” bas vanished 
from the inn sign, but the place round is still “Slape,” and was 
so called in 1652 when Agnes Paul lived there. The railway 
and “Ilminster Station” came in 1866:* thereupon vanished 
much that made the old town interesting, even if modern 
convenience remained. 

We pause next at Hort Bridge; would that the architect of 
that pretty little Hazelwell toll-house, at the mile-stone, had 
had a free hand in the town, and that more of his work 
remained. Here we reach the Ile. River and bridge and lofty 
storehouse or mill make up, with adjacent lush meads and a few 
fine firs, a charming picture. Above bridge, a little way, is 
Rose Mill, with its lace factory, standing almost wholly across 


1, Alford (afterwards Dean of Canterbury), in ‘‘ Dearden’s Miscellany,” 
1840 (vol. iii.) 


2. See page 316. 
8. Two old inhabitants are the authority for this. 
4, The Rev. T. A, Stoodley has the first ticket that was issued, 
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the border, yet partly on the site of an old mill-house—our own, 
and on an old map. A few fields down stream and you find 
masonry under the water, which may mark the site of the 
ancient Rippe’s Mill,1 to which some fields were attached. 
Further down, the river winds away, a thinly set row of alders 
marking its course till it gets out towards the poplars of 
Winterhay: thence to Eames’ Mill: on again and under Coxe’s 
Bridge, past the site of the old dye-mill towards Ilford Bridges 
and Ilton. A pretty walk this by the river now: of old it 
would have been quite charming with its far more busy and 
picturesque mill life. 
“T loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still ; 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal.”* 

The broad meads on either side of the river from Rose Mill 
to near Winterhay Green form the “Hort Mead” of old, a rich 
bit of grass, over which were common rights of pasture. We 
heard of Hort Mill in the 1285 Westminster Law Courts, and 
of Thomas de Dinynton, declared to be its owner’; and, earlier, 
how Simon de Hylecombe gave three acres of “ Hortmede” to 
the Abbot. The whole was dealt with in an Act of George III. 
(1815), which also dealt with Winterhay, and for the benefit of 
such as had rights of pasture, it was divided and enclosed. The 
Hort Mill and Rose Mill bave been the scenes of various shifting 
industries which had their day and ceased to be. Here, at one 
time, it was hair-cloth they wove: at another, broad-cloth, and 
the material for the liveries of the late Queen Victoria’s footmen 


Page 306. 

*‘The Miller’s Daughter,” Lord Tennyson. 
Page 27. 

Page 23. 
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came herefrom. The Collins family were long the owners, then 
it fell to Samuel D. Hine. At one time Squire Speke drilled 
his company of yeomanry at the Hort Mill, at another, storage 
for grain was found here. Innox is a name hereabouts. It 
attaches to several of the meads, and to the watery lane, at the 
corner of which is Hazel Well,! and with which were associated 
the Cuffs: this lane leading to Rowlands, the mill, and the 
Jordan. But some write Innox, “ Enoch’s.” 


Passing westward, we should, but yesterday, have been over- 
shadowed by a glorious avenue of elms. How the stars did 
gleam and twinkle through the interlacing boughs, far above 
the lone traveller, on a clear winter night! and how mysterious 
was the dark shade of the noble trees in the gloaming of 
summer’s eve! How the rooks built here! and “. . . the many 
winter’d crow led the clanging rookery home.” The footpad 
also knew the shade, and set traps in the way. When the broad 
road had passed through its noble elm avenue, it still had fine 
trees: a group of stately elms in “ Walrond’s Close” on the 
left; opposite this, a row of venerable yews, their girth pro- 
claiming immense age—probably they are the oldest trees of 
Ilminster. These trees stretch into an area which is marked as 
“ Hares,” a farmhouse in the rear and two fine houses by the 
roadside: in that of Colonel Langworthy there are traces of 
ancient times, one such is a room panelled with old oak. For 
the larger part of two centuries Collinses dominated this spot; 
Robert Collins appeared here in 16938, others of his surname 
followed. These doubtless built or re-built here. Their’s was 
a big wool-stapling concern; they held the “mills” by the 
bridge. Wool-buying was a serious business, fixing the price 
per pound with the farmers involved hours with long clay pipes 
and gin and water. It is said that there were times when even 
the morning light peeped in on gin and water and pipes, so 


1. This no doubt is one of the two medicinal springs of the parish 
mentioned in Collinson. The other was at Dillington. Eight such springs 
were known in the county, 1791. 
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lengthy a business had been the task begun yesterday. But 
passing hence, the road soon runs into the Donyatt to Taunton 
highway, coming out in front of “Stocker’s” domain, lying on 
the other side of that highway. At our north-east corner is a 
picturesque homestead, with fine barton and buildings, once the 
ancient home of a branch of the Brome family, and, afterwards, 
of the Raws. The former were active at the time of the Civil 
War; they are found in many parishes near: “ Brome’s Lane” 
at Higher Horton still is so called. The Bromes vacated about 
1688 ; the Raws came and stayed till 1762, in which year, at 
Christmas, William Raw graced S. Mary’s Church with the 
brass candelabra; memorial stones in the sanctuary of the 
church keeping his name, though lost in the rate-book entries. 
The ancient Horton Capella once stood close by; perhaps the 
niche in the west wall of the present farmhouse is evidence that 
the stones of the chapel went to build the house. 

Here, at “Horton Cross” (as a modern map calls it), we stood 
to watch the little band of king’s men “ perambulating” the 
forest in the days of Edward I., when, as our readers will 
remember (page 33) they were passing from Jordans to Donyatt 
“ popelerum.” 

If we should wander northward, along the way to Taunton, 
we quickly reach the bridge over the Jordan. This little stream 
has its birthplace amongst the Buckland Hills, due west. In 
its infancy, as it flows towards the Forest Mill, it is the Ding; a 
name which carries us back to a 1294 record, and to Henry de 
Urtiaco, and a certain wood of his, “La Dyngge.”! Near the mill 
it unites its tiny forces with a stream coming from the South: 
“Two Waters” therefore is the name of the farm near. Through 
or by the site of the “Abbot's Wood” and the Hermitage,? 
flows the river, now the Jordan. Taking to itself the tiny 
Limpool stream, further to augment its forces, it begins quietly 
to mark the parish boundary, over against Broadway. Is not 


1, See page 34. 
2, Thrown into Broadway some years ago. 
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this Jordan the “Caduc Bourne” of the ancient Ine Charter, 
which was there said to set out the parish bounds? On it flows, 
under White’s Bridge, Bullen’s Bridge, Russell’s Bridge, Jordan 
Bridge: when well under the last named, and into the ancient 
domain of Jordans, it assumes an air of importance: proud of 
its descent and ancient lineage; proud to have given a name to 
waters in Central Africa; it swells out, its bosom becomes an 
ornamental water where the wild ducks disport themselves. 
Three great houses (at least) in succession have graced the river 
banks here: Jordans, Muttleburys, Spekes have succeeded one 
another as owners; linked together by tender marriage bonds. 
In 1633 a house of the Tudor order was built by the Muttlebury 
family: in 1796 it was re-built by Spekes. Tudor yielded to 
Italian. A London workman, it is said, rendered the work 
tragic; far from his wife in town, charmed with a maid of the 
district, he courted her: she was not without suspicions; he 
swore to being a bachelor, and was struck dead for perjury—“a 
very pagan wretch,” leaving both wife and family.1 Jordans 
passed, the river contracts, and goes on usefully to turn the mill 
at Rowlands, and, as we said, the Ilminster man can get at it, 
perchance with his fishing rod, down the watery Innox lane. 
Thence it turns off to Ilton, into the “Cad” district; Cad-bridge, 
Cad Green, Cad Farm. “Ah, Caduc Bourne,” you say: and then, 
to vex you, the little river quickly changes its name again, and 
(according to the Ordnance map) passes, as “Frost Waters,” out 
to the Ile at South Bradon, 

Back to Horton Cross; “Stockers” (Horton House) was so 
called from the family which long held it. We find John 
Stocker and his son Anthony, afterwards, lords of a manor in 
Elizabethan times.® The Stockers disappeared from the rate 
books about 1742; the Mico family, well-known I]minsterian, 
afterwards was located here. Grave, oblong, thatched, pictu- 
resque, umbrageous ; the house speaks of better days. Beyond 


1, Aris’s Birmingham Gazette (12th September, 1796); Somerset County 
Herald (1897). 


2. See page 95. 
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“Stockers” the outlook, westward, is quite charming. By the 
new “Lamb” Inn (the picture of the pretty little “Lamb” of 
old is before us as we write) the main road stretches due west— 
the coach road of ninety years ago. What a charm yon group 
of firs lends to the landscape against the softened distance of 
the hills beyond! A fine open tract rises gradually and stretches 
away to the Buckland Hills, and Castle Neroche. Fierce winds 
come from westward; glorious sunsets light up yon western 
sky: of old, from the days of the Norman kings, on many a dark 
night the beacon fire from Neroche would have been discernible, 
just four miles off. The history of Higher Horton—with 
Broadway Hill—is far more romantic, as having been part of 
the royal Forest of Neroche, than that of other districts of the 
parish. We think how the forest spread out, under Lord John, 
to the prejudice of the people; half Horton, half Donyatt 
drawn into its rapacious maw; hart, boar, wolf, untamed, 
abounding. We think how the last decade of century XIII. 
witnessed movement here, under the strong rule of Edward I. 
Curtailment of forest bounds; much interest concentrated on 
the region: leave given to Henry de Urtiaco “to assart certayne 
coppices,” whilst the open forest was then about 2000 acres; and 
when de Urtiaco was going to Gascony, for the king, 60 acres 
in an angle of his wood, called La Dyngge, permitted to be sold, 
and a dyke dug round it, and a low hedge set, to keep out the 
deer.1 There must have been grand hunts then; venison to 
grace the tables of abbots and lords: whilst in the heart of it 
all a hermit dwelt—John de Asselonde seems to have been his 
name. Before Tudor times cultivation had stolen upon the 
forest, the home of the Balches*? rose within a vast enclosure. 
Ancient porch, hall beams, thick walls, venerable door (now 
serving for a barn), fine old kitchen (recently demolished), the 
sign of a “dolphin,” came down to us as witnesses to the age in 
which the house (now known as “The Firs”) was reared, and to the 


1. See page 45. 
2. John Balche is called ‘‘ servant” of Sir George Speke in the will of the 
latter, 1528. See pp. 109, 110, for the Balches. 
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ancient dignity of the domain. Palfrey’s tannery, whose “tanny 
vates” figured in his 1586 will; a pottery known as Leighton’s; 
cider orchards, “vlex-pits,” mills, are all conjectured as in this 
Higher Horton of Tudor days. “Whaite’s,” is the picturesque 
farm-house by Puddlebridge; Yetfords, down the lane now 
called Suggs’ Lane, Sandfords, Podgers, and others, were oldest of 
known denizens of the district. Gerard comes along with his 
note-book in 1633; to him the forest was a dirty soil, “and 
something too good for deere, which is the cause that very lately 
it is dis-afforested.” In 1750 they “hunted in the forest” still : 
but cultivation spread, farming subdued forestry. The Balches 
were gone after 1649.1 Shortly Sir William Portman became 
landlord, and under him, and his successors, a line of prosperous 
farmers held Horton Farm. The Combe family subsequently 
bought up property on the south side; at Whaite’s for long the 
Cleals dwelt; an emigrant of their house, in Australia, telling 
his old memories of Horton, pictured the ashen faggot at 
Christmas-tide, drawn by oxen into Horton Farm. “ Encroach- 
ment,” a field name in this Higher Horton, may mark the 
gradual process. But there was a large common (“the forest ”) 
even far into the nineteenth century. Asses and other creatures 
fed over it: the fairies of Midsummer Eve were not far off:* 
it was romantic, wild: haunt of gipsies, who tethered the goats 
and rough ponies on the waste; their vans rested, and blue smoke 
from camp fires went up in the summer gloaming. But Parlia- 
ment, 1759, enacted the repairing and widening of roads; with 
others, one from the west end of Peasemarsh Lane to Horton 
Elm. In 1807 it again enacted road making, to improve the 
road from Honiton turnpike road, at Up-Ottery, to Ilminster 
turnpike road, near the village of Horton. A few years later 
and the new western coach road was formed as a short cut 
through all this: then the Plymouth coaches brought a fine 
whiff of town life through Horton and over the common, up 


1. See page 172. 
2. See page 213. 
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hill and down again. In 1830 the Neroche Forest Enclosure 
Act brought here a commissioner to define the “forest” boun- 
daries—shrunken indeed since the delimitation of Edward I. 
This commissioner also planted the “Five Dials,” that is, he 
marked out the roads which radiate in different directions from 
the top of Broadway Hill. This spot, 243 feet above the sea, is 
on a level with the weathercock of S. Mary’s Church. The 
“Five Dials” Inn was soon reared; Mr. Farthing the keeper 
thereof. Hot disputes have not been absent from a district 
which has witnessed the transition from “ forest,” or common, to 
culture and private use. Squatters established themselves on 
open spots, rough linhays yielded to solid dwellings: then the 
lord of the soil stepped in, and there was feud. But elderly 
folk remember the big common, the sports held thereon, the 
creatures tethered thereon: and most of the dwellings are 
modern ; though “ Myrtle Cottage,’ on the parish edge, has a 
fine fireplace “from an old farm house in the garden,” called 
Mayne’s Dairy, next to an ancient tanyard, where one Franklin 
was best known. So change succeeded to change, over this wide 
breezy area with its fine views. ‘Tbe church consecrated the 
other day, with its little burial ground, and its white cross 
against the blue heavens, marks a staye in true progress. ‘I'he 
little bell rings out now where of old the wolves howled, and, 
later, the goats bleated. Vicar Mules’ Church-room and the 
Wesleyan Mission, with Board Schoo] Education, have each had 
an influence: the little Horton post-office figured in the 
“S. Martin’s-le-Grand Letter Bag” (1898) us a country post office 
which had been in the same fainily (the Channells) for well nigh 
50 years. But much that interests has vanished of late, with 
material prosperity. The gloving, the teazling,’ weaving, collar- 
work, much of the corn-growing, has gone. Young men find 
few employments; older men stay on. The discontinuance of 
the coaches must have marked a great change: “life” drained 


1. Thirty or forty men used to be employed all the winter in the teazle cul- 
tivation: teazles were supplied for cloth-making at Leeds: good money was made. 
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away: poor Jack Robinson’s occupation was gone. This old 
man had been the keeper of the two extra horses which tugged 
the coaches up Buckland Hill. The coaches were no more: in 
his cottage at the foot of the hill he gradually failed: nor would 
he leave the old spot. He had never done anything else in life 
but help tug coaches up-hill: he hovered about, and grovelled: 
feeding on “tatur parings,” turnips, and the like, till well-nigh 
starved. By guile they lure him into a vehicle—his last drive— 
they drop him at Chard workhouse; he lives a week. Sixty 
years ago! It has grown dull, unpicturesque, prosaic: they 
mark the trees and “fall” them without mercy: the country 
folk have dropped their old-fashioned garb: they replace thatch 
(oh, horror!) with corrugated iron. We have a sneaking 
sympathy with poor old Jack Robinson: we regret much that 
has departed with those vanished coaching days. 


The following are amongst the field and place names of 
Horton Tithing— 


Armstrong's _ Deal’s Close Mill Hams 
Abbot’s Wood Encroachment Podger’s Close 
Broom’s Ten Acres Forest Ground Perry’s Mead 
Yonder Brookland Grove Ground Pit Five Acres 
Burnt House Orchard Hilly Close Pit Close 
Yonder Breach Hares Pool’s Close 
Black Orchard Higher Hort Leaze Park Close 
Cheesehay Hortmead Raw’s 
Cribhouse Ground Innox Stocker’s 

Crib Orchard Islands Suggs’ Lane 
Cannon’s Mead Lipsland Street’s Orchard 
Chaffy’s Orchard Leighton’s Pottery Plot Townsend Meadow 
Crocker’s Mead Great and Little Mullens | Vies 

Dry Ground Main’s Orchard Walrond’s Close 
Dinham Orchard Moor Plot Warr’s Mead 
Dock Yard Miller’s Higher Ground Yetford’s 


(c) A WNorthward Walk.—Langport Street, Old Road, 
Ashwell, and back by Eames’ Mill and Winterhay. 

Langport Street is dull now compared with when the “Sub- 
scription” or “ Dispatch” coaches carried passengers up it for 
Bath or Bristol, and sundry carriers’ waggons pursued the same 
route. Yet in this street religious teaching has long had a 
home in the National Schools: so has Independency in the 
Congregational Chapel, built in 1812: so has Freemasonry in 
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the Masonic Hall. Strawberry Bank, westward, is a distinctive 
feature of the town; here, however, strawberries are not. 
Houses in which Vicar Tarlton must have visited are still 
standing, with their Tudor windows and thatch. In the rear, 
northward, is a congeries of miserable tenements, built in, in 
much more recent times, with no care for sanitation: puzzledom 
truly for modern councillors if they rise to their responsibility. 
The “Bell” Inn has probably seen three centuries begin; on 
its steps in Waterloo days, and after, the “Sun” newspaper, 
straight from town by coach, was read to a group of listeners, 
who afterwards adjourned within for a drink, and to treat the 
reader. Along in front hereof at “fair” times the horse sale 
was held— 
“Fine powerful roadsters in their plaits of reed, 

And specimens of every mongrel breed, 

Some, being tried, are tearing through the crowd, 

Mid cut and crack of whip and bellow loud ; 

Old gingered hacks cock tail and trot away, 

That will be dull enough to-morrow day.”! 


Eastward from the Bank, near pits where Charles Moore 
revelled in the “upper lias,” we get to “ Butts,” “Behind Butts,” 
“Butts Castle”: a home that has Tudor traces, masonry of an 
ancient castle wall, an upper terrace which commands a fine 
view over the town, and hills beyond; which view should be 
seen in an autumn “dumpsy,” when the red glow lingers, and 
the light smoke goes up from many humble homes in the town, 
wherein the tea of many tired labourers is a-brewing. But the 
“Butts” is historical. Here, on Sunday afternoons, 1583—8, 
the “ hablemen” would have practised their arms, with a view 
to the warm reception of the Spaniard should he dare to land 
on English soil: “in rank as geese,” they pass the halberd set 
up for them to present their pieces to in practice. Serious 
work, my masters, and certainly in earlier centuries Ilminster 
lads practised archery here. 


1, Minson. 
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But now, up the steep Old Road, between great fields: the 
West Field, the Middle Field, Little Field. Rough and narrow, 
the road just reminds us of an 18th century way. Three 
reminiscences hang around. A Quaker burial, for a plot on the 
right, now a pleasure ground and devoid of any memorial of the 
dead, was the Quakers’ burial ground: venerable, white-haired 
Vicar Mules, seated in a summer house in the Bell-close allot- 
ments; for he was wont to sit there gossiping on summer's 
evenings whilst the labourers tended their plots: and an inter- 
esting topographer, full tilt down the road to Strawberry Bank at 
twilight one summer day, wondering to see some thirty young- 
sters scampering away from him like mad, with piercing screams; 
he learned afterwards that the spot had been infested with 
tramps, one of whom had ill-used a little one there; he, the 
topographer, was mistaken for the offender.!| The Old Road 
goes over the eastern slope of Beacon Hill. The summit of 
the Beacon, reached through a ploughed field, commands a 
splendid prospect, to the Mendips on one side, to Beer and 
Seaton on the other. Thirty parish churches—Collinson tells 
us—can be seen therefrom, all within eight miles. The wide 
stretch north-east most attracts us; there in dim distance lie 
fields once red with civil war and fire; and with blood of Mon- 
mouth’s friends and foes: Bridgwater, Bristol, and the world lie 
beyond. How many, and how far back in time stretch the 
beacon fires which have burned on this hill, each a link in the 
chain of hill-top signals which have borne night tidings across 
the country; sometimes tidings which have agitated the whole 
land and now loom large in history’s pages. 

The Old Road leads down, across the New Road, to Eames’ 
Mill and Coxe’s Bridge: so the coaches went. We turn aside 
to Ashwell which they just escaped. Ashwell (Aischwylle) has 
a story of a thousand years and more: “ Aischwylle Scyt where 
it flows into the Ile,”* marked the early parish boundary. A 


1, Author of ‘‘ Highways and Byeways of Somerset.” 
2. See page 7. 
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variety of interests have had their day here, and vanished. The 
church had an outpost in the little hamlet capella: Robert, the 
priest of Eswelle, was stationed here in 1262. Muchelney must 
have regarded Ashwell as the entrance porch to its wide Ilmin- 
ster domain, and it secured for the priest, for 40s., “three acres” 
from John de Bremelham. Benedictine monks, on various 
errands to Ilminster would cross the river where Coxe’s Bridge 
now is, could pay their devotions in the chapel e’er proceeding 
to the last stage of their journey. Keepers from the forest 
might pass through, bearing venison for the abbot’s board: and 
about Christmas time the vicar, mounted on a “ movyle with a 
footcloth,” would probably ride happily on his way to Muchelney 
to claim his right to Christmas entertainment at the Abbey. 
“Cockesmille” was the Abbot’s Mill, where Eames’ now stands, 
or a bit lower down stream. The Lovenis held land at Ashwell, 
so did Emma de Santo Claro: a pound of pepper and a pound 
of cummin were part of the rent which a Loveni paid for his 
virgate. From the long reign of Henry III. come Ashwell 
memories of Alured de Aswelle, his daughter Matilda, wedded 
to Gervase de Swetemut; of a Robert de Foxcome and his 
daughter Gunnilda; earlier still, of Thomas Bele aud John le 
Cran, of John de Molendino, of Thomas Kabz and his daughter 
Anastasia, of Robert the Prior as well as of Robert the Priest.! 
These were the days of the pious Emma de Dillington: and the 
old-world names suggest old-world thoughts which lend interest 
to our little spot. For the year 1645, direst in the Civil War, 
when Ashwell would have lain in the route of much soldiery, 
the names of Ashwell rate-payers are separately recorded; their 
united contributions being £4 10s. William Ashton, Robert 
Smallands, Zachary Hillard, Joane Potter, the Mannings, Thomas 
Hawker, John Marshall, the Chards. The Chards, presumably, 
were sons of “John Chard of Aishwell,’ husbandman—will 
dated 1591—who enriches his three fair daughters, Dorothy, 
Thomasyne and Mary, with twelve pounds a-piece: there were 


1. See page 42. 
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also three sons. The will shews him to have been a keen 
supporter of the reformed views. What happened to the 
capella? John Marshall was, doubtless, son of “Robert Marshall 
of Ashewill”; he also a pious soul; but his wil] is more inter- 
esting for its reference to the “rynes or barke, his tanne vates, 
with myll to grinde barke withall,” than for its theology. His 
sons were many, his trade a tanner. Yet another Ashwell will, 
of the time of Queen Bess: Roger Goodlande’s (1563). The 
reference to the “ weir” and the “ wheeles,” as well as the oxen, 
heifers, “ yowes,” and “ hogges,” suggest the corn-mill. To him 
also a fair progeny. So here we have three Elizabethan Ashwel- 
lians; farming, corn-grinding, tanning; where the river runs 
swiftly, and the fields are rich, and the hills beyond most 
pleasant. Can we suffer them to pass unnoted? Some of these 
names were long attached to Ashwell. Flax-spinning, cloth- 
weaving, sail-cloth making, afterwards flourished at Eames’ Mill 
and the Dye Mill. The latter, on the right bank of the river below 
the bridge, was in the market in 1811 as a “capital Flax Mill,” 
newly erected. The soil, it was said, was congenial for the 
growth of flax, water from the Ile abundant: and Mr. Mullet, 
at the mill, would give further information! The mill was 
converted to cottages, and these have since gone. The mill- 
owner's house—Ashwell Farm-house now stands on the site— 
was burned down: all trace of the antique has gone from 
Ashwell—last vestige, borne away from the demolished dairy- 
house, a stone, bearing date 1661, now built into the dining 
room fire-place in a Townsend new house. Over Coxebridge, a 
few yards, to the back stream; this bounds the parish for some 
distance; beyond, again, lies the Old Way, with all sorts of 
ancient memories: its toll-gate the most productive of the gates 
round Ilminster. The Ile at the bridge is full and strong; it 
soon passes out of the parish to the meads near Ilford Bridges. 
At the old house by these bridges, once an inn, the Court of the 
Hundred of Abdick and Bulstone used to be held. Was it in 


1. ‘Taunton Courier,’”’ October, 1811. 
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these meads that Colonel Porter's 500 were captured by the 
Parliamentarians?! Traditions of fish captured in the stream, 
by enthusiasts of the rod and line, tell of a great take of 26 
perch weighing 21 pounds: of a trout that turned the scale at 
four pounds, with only a penny to help it go down: of a salmon. 

Back, up stream, to Eames’ Mill, now a corn mill; Eames 
appeared in the rate-books of 1671; his widow, Joane, replaced 
him a few years later; corn-grinding replaced cloth-making 
after the disastrous fire where the master lived. The family of 
Dollen has held the mill for many a long year. All is pictu- 
resque hereabouts: the artist loves it: the student of bird-life, 
too, may find here in air, water, and marsh, rare chances for 
study. A specimen of the little auk is preserved by the present 
miller. The wee thing had had a touching story; one of a vast 
flock of such birds in their long winter flight from Spitzbergen 
or Greenland to the South of France, to breed; as they passed 
over Eames’ Mill on a December Sunday, this one failed, the 
journey proved too long for it, it dropped into the mill-yard. 
Picked up by a bird-lover, through the wintry Sunday its little 
life was wooed on a rug before the fire: as though to acknow- 
ledge the stranger’s hospitable care, it hopped about and shewed 
life; but kindly efforts failed, the morning found it dead: the 
ornithologist has preserved it in its rarity, and some of its 
beauty. 

Mill Lane and Rag* Lane bring one to Winterhay Green; 
low-lying, open to the river and its tributaries, historical ; 
probably it was here that Monmouth, on the night of 17th 
June, 1685, encamped around the blue flag with his forces from 
Lyme. “Winterhay”: the hay or hey in which the creatures 
would be gathered, especially for the winter season. A document 
of 1263 refers to William de Wynterheye; he, Richard de Horton 
and Hawisia his wife, Robert de Brywes, and the Abbot John, 

1. See page 158. 
Rag for rack—woollen goods would have been stretched for drying in a 


“close” hard by. 
3. See page 227. 
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gather like eagles, in the Court of Henry III. at Ilchester, over 
a bit of Horton property. Twenty-two years later, in a property 
settlement wherein the Abbot of Athelney is interested, John 
de Wynterheyhe appears, in company with such persons as 
Ralph de Stokelynche, John Silvein, John Maloysel. A dozen 
years later, again, John de Wynterheye, Lawrence de Dylington, 
John Maloysel, Roger de Stogling (Stocklynch), and John de 
Montacute are witnesses in settling William de Loveni into his 
inheritance. About the same time Rapps was settled by John 
de Ilminster, lord of “ Murifield,’ upon Robert de Ashford and 
his wife; Winterhay was a witness. The man kept good 
company: to his place considerable importance attached. 
Winterhay tithing spread out beyond any other of the five in 
the parish. A century later and one “Mody” appears and 
leaves a name; “ Mody’s tenement” was held by the abbots ; 
Agnes, wife of John Wilmote, Junr., was there in the 16th 
century; it became part of Abbot Sherborne’s endowment of 
the chantries, it yielded five pounds a year—say a hundred of 
present value—it became part of the original Grammar School 
endowment. It has vanished: but there were till recently two 
homes which seem to have had a very venerable past, and 
survived the ravages of time and flood. The largest of these 
on a fatal morning, 10 or 12 years ago, fell to the flames: it was 
long, low, thatched, with some fine oak carving: old buildings 
still are found in the barton; ancient poplars and firs survive. 
Re-built in modern fashion, the house has lost its interest. The 
Sharlands for 70 years had occupied the old place: here probably 
the Standerwicks lived; William died 1757, he and his two 
wives have a tablet in the church ; but for more than a century 
earlier one traces the family back in old parish books. The 
search into Tudor wills yields up two Winterhay men, Robert 
Lumbarde, a man of small things, who leaves his best “coote” 
to father, his “fryse coate” to brother William; his will is of 
the year of Queen Mary’s death. John Walden of Winterhay, 
1576, dies worth £50 15s.; the inventory of the little farm-yard 
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stock and of the small home is interesting. Probably he was 
single, his mother lived with him, she was to have one of the 
mares to ride at all times during her “lief.” Mother would 
need such to get about Winterhay, even in the days of the 
IU.D.C. But the Common, or “Green”, 90 acres, Collinson 
says, was parcel of the waste belonging to the manor; over which 
occupiers of manorial lands had unlimited right to depasture 
any number of cattle, at all times. On this Common at times 
were lively mobbings: the red flag was hoisted here, for 
instance, in the bread riots) When Buonaparte was expected 
to land in England, on this Green the folk watched for the 
lighting of the fire on the Beacon Hill. By an Act of the year 
of Waterloo, the Common was, with Hortmead, parted amongst 
those that had rights, and enclosed.1 Yet one of the most 
interesting houses on the Green survives ; a long, low, thatched 
farm-house of—we suppose—Tudor times. The large open 
fire-place in the kitchen, the low windows, the heavy beams, 
tell of ancient times. The home this of the Rutter family; we 
seem to be able to trace back the occupiers, through a Mico, to 
a John Read in temp. Charles I. But to-day the oldest person 
in Ilminster lives here. Fifty years ago a London “ daily” told 
the world of a certain field at Cross, near Ilminster, wherein a 
farmer and his ten grown-up sons had been seen together 
reaping his harvest.2 He of whom we now speak is the last 
survivor of those sons; born about 1811. To see the fine old man 
by his great chimney corner, tended by a faithful grand-child, 
is to catch a glimpse of an older world than to-day’s. He tells 
that when he married, over 60 years ago, a shilling would buy 
a loaf of bread, a quart of cider, a pound of butter. A labourer’s 
earnings then were ls. 2d.aday. Things had been much dearer, 
bread in 1811 was 16}d., and they grew dearer again. So far 
we live in better days. But, he tells us also, and it dwells much 
on his mind—perhaps the memory of the father and the ten 


1. Hence the Vicarage Glebe, in Winterhay and Hortmead. 
2. Quoted in ‘‘Chard and Ilminster News.” 
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sons in the harvest field bears upon it—“ Men used to be so 
joyful in the harvest work then—whether reaping or mowing— 
they went forth as to a holiday; always with carnations in their 
hats, and worked as men who loved it.” The joy of harvest; 
dear old friend. May it be your’s and our’s, yonder! 

Some Field and Place Names in Winterhay Tithing. 


Broadlands Garlinch Rack Close Mead 
Break Heart Hill Girdlands Rag Lane 
Beggar’s Bush Field Honey Meadow Slape Fouracres 
Binealls Hazlewell Close Warren Acre 
Bawdy Haunt Knott Oak Askin’s Folly 
Bagbury Lister’s Hill Dyke’s Orchard 
Black Acre Little Merge Acre Foxwell’s Orchard 
Long Broom Hill Merry Croft Gamlyn’s Six Acres 
Cockagee Orchard Mile Hams Hart’s Close 
Cribhonse Ground Molers Tlett’s House 

Cross Close Newards Matthew’s Hill 
Chubbed Cow Leaze Northover Notley’s Acre 
Great Dean Marwoods Perry Hays 

Drum Acre Pug Pit Rendall’s Orchard 
Everlands Parson’s Piece Standerwick’s Mead 
Flax Pit Close Penny Elm Field Yelverton’s Cottage 


(p). An Eastward Walk.—Pleasant, amongst three-mile 
walks, is that by East Street, Whitelackington Road, through 
Dillington Park, to Ashwell, and back by the New Road. Quite 
charming is the view, on the outward way, over rich, undulating 
country, farms farmed to the highest point of culture, flocks 
gathered into large hillside fields, athwart which evening 
shadows stretch with impressiveness; the distant towers of 
Kingstone and Whitelackington; the deep hollow and its withy 
bed, old-world farm buildings, and, over the border, the most 
picturesque of ancient smithies. The park, too, is delightful, 
with its grassy slopes and knaps, stately trees, glimpses of the 
dairy, with kine amongst the buttercups; the handsome man- 
sion with a far wide northerly outlook; and ground sloping up 
behind, leading away to a fine half-mile fir-tree avenue, out to 
the Bay Hill entrance gates. The New Road is, in part, a lofty 
terrace, with grand outlook. The cemetery, by the way, though 
rapidly filling with a passing human Ilminster, suggests little 
of the gloom of the grave. Alford, in 1830, a few years after 
his school-life here, noted in his diary—“ Drew from memory 
the view of Ilminster from the New Road.” 
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But our note-book is for the antique rather than the fair; 
and at five or six points of the walk the old comes out. “The 
Old Meetiny” bas had its story told in these pages! The 
building (altered and added to since) was reared for Nicholas 
Marshall and his “300 hearers” in 1719, the very year when 
Unitarians went off into a separate body; yet some years before 
their doctrine in Ilminster was evolved from Presbyterianism. 
During Edward Whitfield’s long ministry, Mrs. Mary Collins 
built the school-room. Cultured and moneyed folk were con- 
nected with the congregation, and influenced the town. The 
Bakers, Collinses, Rutters, and others, whether by a reasoned 
belief in Unitarianism, or the attractive personality of the 
minister, or the depressing effect of long seasons when Ilminster 
churchmanship had been under a cloud, were drawn to the 
“Old Meeting” fifty or sixty years ago. 

The memory of the following departed is kept green, on the 
mural tablets, or grave stones, of the “Old Meeting ”— 

Atkins, Esther (1807), aged 34: Esther (1817), aged 17. 

Baker, Mary Anne (1843), aged 66: John (1852), aged 80: 
Emily (1870): Sarah Sophia (1895), aged 86. 

Bryant, Phoebe (1797), aged 29: Phosbe (1797), aged 17: Robert 
Collins (1834), aged 41. 

Collins, Robert (1796), aged 80: Robert (1797), aged 34: Anna 
(1808), aged 89: Malachi Blake (1817), aged 8 months: William 
Blake (1883), aged 75: Thomas (1841), aged 75: Charles (1849), 
aged 72: John (1851), aged 76: Mary (1852), aged 74: John Blake 
(1862), aged 53: Mary (1863), aged 88: Hannah Maria (1863), 
aged 51. 

Cuff’, Emma (1865), aged 47. 

Fletcher, Joseph Eedes, Minister of Hermitage St. Chapel, Crew- 
kerne (1858), aged 49. 

Lang, Thomas (1858), aged 39: Edward (1861), meet 36: Joseph 
(1868): Mary (1828), cea 40: Giles (1854), aged 70. 

Rutter, Daniel (1864), aged 72. 

Slade, George (1871), aged 31. 

Whatfield, Mary Ann (1870), aged 79: Edward, Minister of this 
Chapel for 50 years (1886) aged 94. 

The old, again, is met with in a house in East Street with 
Tudor windows; and in the name of the little lane that has 
been called, through four centuries, Love Lune: this led to 
meadows, the rent from which simply maintained “a lamp with 


1. Pages 2083—5, 274, 283, 
x i} 
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oil burning to the honour and glory of God and the holy Body 
of Christ in the chancel of the parish church.”? 

At Townsend the road forks, to Ilchester on the left, to 
Crewkerne on the right. Note, in 1759, three years after Lord 
North married Anne Speke and settled at Dillington Park, an 
Act was passed which must have considerably changed the 
thoroughfares hereabouts. Amongst other roads, the repairing 
of which was the purpose of the Act (82 George II., 39), were, 
that “from the west end of Yeovil turnpike road through 
Ilminster to Kenny Gate,” and that “from Saint Rane Hill to 
Ilminster.” These meet at our Townsend. We suggest that 
this business opened up a practically new way into Ilminster 
from London ; that Lord North was concerned in pushing this 
forward; that he, probably, built the two quaint entrance 
lodges of Dillington Park close by, and laid out the broad fir 
tree avenue to the house from this side. 

By far the finest approach to Ilminster is the one from Wake 
Hill; the town is picturesque from this point, with its terraces 
of houses looking the setting sun in the face. In a field near 
the first milestone is the ancient spring of water, “The Chink,” 
which is undoubtedly the “Chelkwilles,” or Chalkwell, of the 
King Ine Charter.* Not only a fount whence many a townsman 
draws his daily supply, but (anciently) the starting point in 
marking the parish boundary. If you want a stiff day’s walk, 
up hill and down, then “beat the bounds” of the parish, and 
you will have done twenty-two miles. Can you trace any other 
of the old boundary marks? Ten or twelve, with fair certainty.* 
This spring or lake, “Chelkwylle,” stood between the Abbot 
and Monsorel, lord of Whitelackington; on their boundary. 


1. Page 865. 
2. Page 6. 


8. Chalkwell (The Chink); the Dowlish (by the Ford); Cressford (prob. 
by Sea Mills); the Whiteway (by Combe S. Nicholas); Sticklepath (ditto) ; 
Stonberninge—“ Stanbeorn” (perhaps Stibbear); Dunna’s Pool ( Dunpole) ; 
the Slape (near the Railway Station); the rough or woody Lea (prob. part 
of Horton); COaducburne (prob. Jordan’s Stream); Mau’s Worthy, a farm 
(prob, by Rowlands ); Dyke Valley (prob. the ancient Dyke near Dillington ); 
Ashwell: Chalkwell. 
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West of it a moor of 1} acres, by a dyke surrounded, and for 
which a pound of wax at S. Michael-mas was due from Monsorel 
to the Abbot, who (failing his pound of wax) might throw down 
the dyke and farm the moor. This about 1250, Hen. III. The 
park of Rokesbere lay next the moor, on the east.! 


A ghost is said to haunt the precincts of the ancient “Chelk- 
wylle,” or rather of the now ruined dwelling close to it. You 
don’t believe in ghosts? Well, go there in the dumpsy, after a 
wet day. The little “moor,” with low hills on three sides, 
secluded, in part soppy, in the growing gloom awsome. Listen! 
only the running of the waters, the dreary dripping from the 
roof; the flutter of the wings of a dark bird amongst the apple 
trees, which your footfall startled. Peer into the deep gloom of 
the dismantled abode, then draw but a little on your fancy, and 
you may almost see it, coming from out those dark recesses ; 
almost hear a deep voice demanding, “ Who art thou? why 
comest thou hither? See in me a Monsorel who from the saintly 
abbot withheld his pound of wax. Get you gone.” 


At Dillington, we saw how Harding, son of that stout old 
Saxon defender of Somerset against the Danes, Eadnoth,* held 
the place, and in time was succeeded by a younger branch of 
the Monsorels, located here in century XIII. We saw how to 
them succeeded the numerous family of de Dillington*: how in 
century XV. the Bonviles came, and their brides; Alice with her 
manor of Clapton, brought here as bride of John Bonvile, 
Margaret heiress of Rafe Nevile, son of my Lord Abergavenny, 
as bride of another John Bonvile*: we saw how, e’er century 
XVI. closed, a cloud lay heavy on Dillington and the Bonviles, 
and Sir G. Speke bought the house for his son,’ taken with the 
pleasantness of the place and its nearness to the paternal home. 


Cartulary of Muchelney, Charter 77. 
Pages 18, 14. 

Pages 20, 21. 

Page 112. 

Pages 96, 112. 


$e 8" bc 
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Again, we saw how in 1756 Anne, heiress of the Spekes, became 
the bride of Lord North and brought him hither to share the 
pleasantness of this Somerset home with her and her fortune. 
Years passed, the great earl (as he became) died, and his 
countess ; Dillington got into the market again, and ultimately 
Hannings became the owners. References to house building 
here are few. The Speke who bought it before 1591 “built 
much at it and made a fine convenient place of it.” North 
spent much on it. It is spoken of about 1837,! when the seat 
of John Hanning, as. “a gabled structure, probably built in 
the time of James I. in the form of a letter E, In the centre 
of the principal front is an embattled porch having on each 
side mullioned windows.” About that date Kegan Paul, a school- 
boy, was wont to pass through the park from Whitelackington 
to daily school; he tells of the replacing of an old house by a new 
Queen Elizabeth edifice; “which,” he remarks, “would have 
been better had Mr. Hanning waited but a few years longer.* 
The original northern wing of the house remains: cut about it 
is true; yet the old vaults, several windows, perhaps a fireplace 
or two, attest its age. The massive shell of this wing is probably 
that of Sir George’s building, when he blessed and housed his 
eldest son, and the fair bride of the latter. Deeply interesting 
reminiscences gather round the home: the shades of interesting 
personages. The three widows especially, in three different 
ages, stand out, each in sable and solitude. In the days of 
Henry III, the pious Emma de Dillington, whose thoughts 
ranged (as women’s will) from the marl-pits and the straying 
cattle to the souls of her loved ones in the world of spirits: from 
the ancient dyke on the estate, which must be kept dug out, to 
that lamp of her’s before the cross at the abbey, or the vicar’s 
threepence at mass. You can see her as she moves meditatively 
down the glade, thinking it all out, as she put it in the deed of 
gift made in favour of “the Church of the Blessed Mary of 


1. English Counties Delineated—Thomas Monk, 1837. 
2. Kegan Paul’s ‘‘ Memories.” 
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Ilminster.” Then, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, the widow 
Johane Bonvile involved in that terrible Chancery suit, conse- 
quent on the rueful work long before, by which so many a 
labourer must have been turned out of home, to go with wife 
and children he knew not whither; when the 700 acres of 
tillage were laid down in grass, for the sheep and their wool. 
Gone are they that did this: a widow is left to bear it: we seem 
to see her bow before a storm which sweeps the Bonviles from 
Dillington, and leaves the place—for sale. Then the widow 
Speke—of the days of the Commonwealth—in her girlhood, 
Johane Portman—not forty, left a widow, with five little ones 
to her care, and to face times of war. We see her on that June 
night, after twelve years’ widowhood; her hair would be silvered 
with care and the old place would be very dreary; when Curll, the 
sequestrator, breaks in upon the home and leaves writs for her 
son, and the son of widow Warre, her companion in sorrow: 
both sons outlawed! Through a window, still existing, the old 
lady, as she is termed, may have watched Curll’s departure, and 
have wept for the bitterness of the times. More piquant 
incident, that of Lord North’s early Dillington days, when the 
messenger of King George III. rode up the avenue on a June 
morning with a Letter of State that should rouse him from his 
pillow to find himself an Officer of State; his feet now on the 
low rung of that long ladder, to the top of which ladder he 
should one day climb. More piquant still that North and Pitt, 
who had looked at one another across the “floor of the House of 
Commons,” should, at home in the quiet country, look across a 
fair vale and see each other’s homes, Dillington and Burton 
Pynsent, separated by so short a space: the clearness and calm 
of the surroundings may have caused the two heroes of high 
politics better to see “eye to eye.” 


1. Page 96. 
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The following are amongst the field and place names of— 


Church Tything. 


Buttersteech Five Yard Orchard Mount Meadow 
Butts Foxe’s Hole Nut Tree Close 
Chinkwell Gore and Snellands Pretwoods 
Clap Field Holland’s Field Pike’s Orchard 
Cross’ Orchard Hams Rack Close 
Croft’s Meadow Knott Oak Townsend Farm 
Dowshes Lake Acre Wood End 
Easter Close Longhill Orchard Wellman’s Close 
Easthay Orchard Marshalls Woose Meadow 
Town Tithing. 
Battlehays Dowlish Ford King’s Mead 
Baalam Croft Dix’s Hill Lister’s Hill 
Bain’s Close Dunhams Langline 
Braddon Field Dunster’s Orchard Porter’s Four Acre 
Bay Orchard Gould’s Green Paradise 
Culverhay’s Hither Long Strap Standerwick’s 
Cabbage Cott. Holmes Close Starveacre 
Cleeve Close Quakers’ Burying Shederck 


Dodd’s Ground 


(gz). A Southward Walk.—Ditton Street, Dowlishford, Sea, 
Peasemarsh, Chilworthy, Crock Street, Dunpole, home. 

Fifty or sixty years ago and the morning coach would have 
borne you gaily through Sea, Chard, Axminster, to Lyme Regis: 
the horn would wake up the echoes in narrow Ditton Street, as 
the coach rattled away on one of the most interesting rides in 
the district. You might chance to meet, along the way, three 
well-known characters of the time. Richard Sainsbury, 
sweep; over whose door, one of the oldest cottages of the 
street (next the Reading Room), was a quaint self-laudatory 
legend.1 Tommy Lang, a noted mutton pie seller; his home 
at Cross, his trade at fairs and markets: and “Nosey” Taylor, 
the quaintest of rural letter-carriers, whose “delivery” was at 
Sea and beyond; whose curiosity to discover the nature of the 
missives he bore was keen; whose anxiety to deliver in fair 
time was slight; whose store of local information was unlimited ; 
whose usual exclamation was “’tis really marvellous.” “Ditton” 


1. ‘Richard Sainsbury liveth here, 
He’ll sweep your chimneys far or near ; 
With brush and scraper and machine 
He does his work both nate and clean. 
And if your Jacks are worse for wearing, 
Oh he’s the man for nate repairing.” 
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is quite old; John de Ditton and Luke de Ditton, with Matthew 
“de Dunpol,” were involved in a murder affair in 1283.1: Thomas 
Walden, in Ditton, pays rate in 1624; whilst Christine Chicke 
left to his “poor neighbours of Dytton Street,” a small bequest in 
1572. “The Swan” is (we guess) older than any Ilminster 
inn, and, as the Court of the Royal Peculiar was held there, it 
had some dignity ; from its doors, ’tis said, Charles Speke came 
forth to his execution; more certain, however, is a robbery in 
1830, when thieves broke in, pegged a butt of gin, and decamped 
with 14 gallons. 

Cross is now devoid of interest, except for a couple of pictu- 
resque old houses, shaded by a grand copper beech, a few yards 
removed from the highway. The old “Cross” turnpike house 
has gone; the cross itself, that anciently would have stood here, 
is unknown. Oliver Cromwell hated such Popish symbols; but 
(oddly enough) the one reference to the cross is, “the Order of 
the Lord Protector was read at Crosse” (1656), and the church 
bells were rung*—and beer. 

Dowlishford (Douelish) has welcomed monks, merchants, and 
manufacturers, in turn. Monks, for John de Hylecombe gave 
a hey, north of the ford, to the convent about 1200.5 At the 
ford a bridge was built ; and in 1280 the question, “who should 
repair it”? was good enough for the great assize. They would 
that it should be the abbot. But it was laid on the holders of 
lands adjacent: and the abbot’s villeins, Walter de Briz, Roger 
de la See, Adam Munjoye, Richard de Loveni, John atte More, 
Baldwin de Muriet, and William de Cantok, are thus involved, 
and their names are on record.* Further news about the bridge 
we know not till five hundred years after (1761); then the 
Grammar School paid £33 to erect a new structure. Merchants 
came with the canal in 1842. From out the new-made tunnel, 
at the head of the incline, barges appeared, midst the playing 


1. See page 27. 

2. See page 196. 

3. See page 18. 

4, Cartulary, Muchelney, p. 80. 
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of bands and shoutings of “Rule Britannia,” on the opening 
day : a memorable aquatic procession : and, where now is a row 
of cottages, wharfage invited traders. The scene became a busy 
one: merchants set up: Giles and Thomas Lang were straight 
in their dealings, kind to poor neighbours, and prospered in 
limes and manures, over the west country. But long before 
this the quiet running brook had attracted the manufacturer. 
The Moolham cloth mill first: then silk throwsters (Leathes 
and Knowles) tried their luck at the factory by the ford, and 
failed: to this succeeded flax and hemp spinning; and here:the 
genius and energy of James William Shepherd found that 
“tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the spring leads on 
to fortune.” He came in 1860, to an enterprise that had been 
started in ’40, partner with one Samuel Hutchings; the factory 
went forward by leaps and bounds: enlarged premises, new 
machinery, additional hands; at one time 240 were employed in 
the spinning of yarn for the warp of carpets. A considerable 
trade was done with America. Mr. Shepherd, who became sole 
owner in 1866, prospered greatly: the town felt it; his gener- 
osity was proverbial; he was keen in social and political 
activities; the pretty Reading Room in Ditton Street was his 
gift to the town and the working man. But the McKinley 
Tariff checked the flow of prosperity: trade with America 
became impossible; the “hands” were reduced in number; a 
part of the large factory has ever since “lain fallow.” Yet there 
remained to the factory owner, in spite of all chances and 
changes, a fine reputation for kindness, generosity, and business 
talent. In Ilminster and villages round are still some 160 who 
earn their living at this factory, of whom two-thirds are females. 
Dowlishford has grown a quiet spot: when the railway came, 
the canal departed ; trade has shifted, the wayfarer finds it dull; 
save when a wild wind is out. But though monks, merchants, 
and manufacturers may cease, the brook flows on— 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


1. Built in 1889: James Hine, Plymouth, architect. 
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We follow it as it winds its way into Sea hamlet, and a mile 
from our ford joins the Ie. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 


Sea; low-lying, flat, liable to the overflow of waters, yet of 
old it prospered bravely; with the best of soil for barley and 
flax, with the presence of great folk, in the line of traffic 
between the two towns, the dwellers in the scattered hamlet 
throve; but now its glory has departed. “La Seo” is named 
in 1202: it became so profitable to its overlords, the abbots, 
that a new grange was built there; the Loveni and the de 
Hylecumbe families held land; the Langford, the Hedeford and 
the Cressford, mark how the streams cross the highway; Blow- 
hey, Langmede, are of the most ancient field names; Walter 
de Archer held there; Ralph Niger was serf on the land of 
Christina de Wyke. Later, and the chantries were endowed 
therefrom. In 1599 John Stuckey, of Sea, bequeathed “to the 
repayringe of the cawsewaye between John Webbe’s howse and 
Langforde Bridge 20s., to John Hatchett, of Sea, the coate I 
wear on holy dayes, to Anthony Tanner my markett coate and 
dublett .... I give all my tanvates to Joane my wyfe.” But 
the old mansion house is the centre of interest, and links Sea 
with wide spheres of history. The west end of this ancient 
structure remains, the other part has become a corn mill, or 
been changed to suit the home of the miller. All is still 
picturesque: the ancient part, fast falling to ruin, includes the 
great hall, about 48 feet long, an immense fireplace, with a hiding 
place behind, in which a dozen Royalists may have hidden from 
the Covenanters with safety; over the hall are two of the 
chambers left: but all is now a mere store for firewood and 
cider barrels. Here of old dwelt the Brokhamptons till, temp. 
Henry VIII., their heiress, Elizabeth, married Humphrey 
Walrond, and for 80 years he or his family flourished. In those 
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years well-endowed brides were brought home, in the hey-day 
of their youth; many a young Walrond first saw light upstairs, 
perhaps in one of the chambers yet standing. The illustrious 
Lord Chief Justice Popham gave a daughter for this house, as 
“second bride to Humphrey: and, whilst her father occupies a 
rich tomb in Wellington Church, her husband has no mean one 
in the Chapel of our Lady of Pitye at Ilminster, which chapel 
the departed had contrived to attach to the mansion at Sea. 
Much of this is told on our pages 106—108; but we stand in 
the old entrance way and try to picture those home-comings 
and funerals. We think of Humphrey, with his neighbour, 
Henry Greynfylde, concocting the setting up of the Grammar 
School: or sallying forth hence to fight. We think of the 
preparations made here over that wretched tithe feud with 
Sir John Polland, of Ford Abbey; Biggs, the swashbuckler, 
instructing the “fencers and cuttlers”; Walrond, intensely 
excited, urging the “ruffians” on, till an eye is pricked out on 
the bloody ground ; Hacker, the blacksmith of Sea, fashioning 
“pyked staves with long yron pykes in thende”; we picture, on 
a beautiful harvest day of 1569, Walrond, “mounted on a moyle 
with a footclothe,” his sons and the retinue with their pykes, 
riding forth along the lanes to encounter Polland in Donyatt 
Park: froth and fury; all to come in the end to a pretty quarrel 
in the Star Chamber.1. We think of the funeral of our hero in 
1580, moving hence along the way over the ford and by Ditton 
Street to the old church. Then passes on sixty years, another 
Humphrey, great grandson, who had been born here, as we 
suppose, bearing his part in the Civil War: at first sitting on 
the fence, careful about that godly minister of Donyatt, Leaser, 
friend of the Commonwealth: then plunging into the feud, for 
the king; becoming a warm-blooded Royalist commander, a 
prisoner in the Gatehouse, a refugee, a Spanish marquess—first 
of a long line bearing the title of Marquess de Vallado—a ruler 
in Barbados. We picture the distressful times for the wife—her 


1. Page 103. 
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husband in durance vile, with Spekes, and many neighbours, 
perhaps the vicar, at the Gatehouse—her estate spoiling, her son 
has lost an arm ; forced to sell; the house empty and desolate : 
Sea to know the Walronds no more. We think of the coming 
of the Hillyards (or Hilliards) in 1657: the High Sheriff of the 
county—Strong having preached the assize sermon —fed, doubt- 
less, at that board: for nearly a century it was well with “my 
mansion house” at Sea. Five hundred pounds spent on the 
funeral when the first Hillyard died; with great pomp along 
the way to Ilchester, whence he had originally come, is the 
corpse borne. A grand insight into the house and its furnishing 
is afforded in 1668, when Hilliard (we suppose this Hilliard) 
died. It is almost like going over a big house when a sale is 
on, and the household goods are exposed to the curious eyes of 
neighbours. Lord Hylton has the inventory.1. Times move 
over the house; other brides come in turn: one (a Jennings) 
who links the house with the Spekes: another who brings the 
manor of Kilmersdon ; beautiful plate bearing the crest of the 


1. The Inventory of the Chattels (taken 3rd March, 1668), in which every 
room in the house with its furniture and the value thereof is set down. The 
Jericho Chamber [one feather bed and bedstede, one blewe rugg, one blankett, 
4 silke curtains, one vallens of white ffustion wrought with blacke, 2 small 
livery tables, one couch, 6 smale chaires, one great chaire, one lowe stoole 
covered with white ffustion wrought with blewe, 1 white silk cushion, 2 white 
silke cushion baggs laced, one lowe ordinary stoole, 1 paire of brasse andirons, 
one brass paire of tongues and ffire panne] £20. Streacked Chamber, £4. 
Greene Chamber, £15. Redd Chamber, £2 138, 4d. Blew Chamber, £2 10s. 
Hall Chamber, £5 188, 4d. Gilded Chamber, within the Hall Chamber, 
[ ... one little capinett] £2. Porch Chamber, £4 6s. 8d. Gilded Chamber, 
next the Porch Chamber, £2 5s. Plate [2 great silver tankards, one silver 
bason and yewer, one scallop shell bason, salts, tankards, crewetts, porrenger, 
cawdle cupp, wyne boles, etc.] £90. Crosse Chamber, Kitchen Chamber, £1. 
Laundry Chamber, 13s. 4d. Nursery Chambers, 18s. In the Pastry, 6s. 8d. 
Kitchen, £4. Hall [clocke, 2 table boards, one ffurme, two hollbeards, 1 pair 
of andirons, one latten candlestick fixed against the walle] £3 10s. In the 
Little Parlour, £3 68, 8d. Closet. Great Parlour [2 Turkey carpetts, 12 
Turkey chaires, 11 ‘Turkey cushiones, one Turkey couch, one great paire of 
brass doggs, etc.] £10. Linen, £10. Wearing Apparell, £40. Books in the 
Study, £2. Summer House. Pewter Room, £14. Mill Chamber. Dairy. 
Brewhouse. Cheese Chamber. Inter and Outer Butteryes. Besides which 
were Welsh steares in the Sheepen Leaze; heifers, a bull, yearlings, mares, 
one yoke of oxen (£13), one hogge; hayrakes in the barton. The whole 
works out at about £430; and £1563 was due to the testator in bonds. 
Amongst other names appended hereto are Jo. Brome, Tho. Dunster, Thos, 
Collines, sen., Robert Webb. (See Som, and Dorset N. and Q., vol. viii.) 
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“cock” thereupon, brought with the fair heiress to Sea. So on 
and on, till 1745 witnessed the break up of things, the third 
William had died, the silver stamped with the cock was removed 
by the widow. Then the glory of the house faded: from 1749 
it became part of a big estate, the Combe family its non-resident 
owners: cider barrels and faggots stored up where Cavaliers and 
the grand-children of a Lord Chief Justice had revelled. Peter 
Patten, worthy man, was one of the millers here for years, in 
dark days as well as bright. Was it here that was spread that 
singularly happy feast with which Patten is credited, whereat 
every former creditor of the once bankrupt miller found the 
ancient debt in full under his plate? The surroundings of the 
old mansion house have been shorn of their beauty ; two large 
fish-ponds stocked with perch; avenues of trees, reaching out 
towards Peasemarsh; a well-stocked barton; thatched roofs; 
gone, and only the winding river and the mills beyond, as of old. 


Back into the hamlet— 

“A sleepy land, where under the same wheel 
The same old rut would deepen year by year.” 

Four houses are worth notice: Sea Chapel Farm—first on the 
left from the town—traditions of a hamlet chapel in the abbots’ 
days linger here, and stones found seem to bear their testimony 
to this. Next thereto a picturesque dairy-house, formerly a 
small hostelry, “The Nag”: on the right a long low house with 
an old fashioned rope-walk: next thereto Sea Farm. Turn in 
on a sunny day at the rope-walk. Sniff the wholesome smell of 
ropery: handle the compact balls of twine, mark the polish; the 
pretty grey of the hempen rope; the long “walk” stretching 
right down across the stream; ah! Longfellow’s “Rope-walk.”— 

“In that building long and low, 
With its windows all a row, 

Like the portholes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin, 

Dropping, each, a hempen bulk. 


. 
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“As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and re-ascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine 

By the busy wheel are spun.” 

The master here is an enthusiast over old times and of the 
Sea of past days. He will take you by the brook, in the weirs 
of which the flax was watered ; for it was a rare flax place: he 
will take you to his large field beyond the farm (corner of the 
lane to Dunpole), where stood, well within his own time, a fine 
large house of stone, in the pulling down of which was found, 
hidden away, a two years’ diary of one John Moore, a linman, 
who lived there 150 years ago. The little book is of unique 
interest; an entry for every day, from November, 1753 to 
December, 1755. One lives back in those days, at Sea, as one 
cons the diary. But what is a linman? you ask. He raised 
flax which was spun in village spinning houses: he travelled 
over the west country from Bristol to Cornwall on a pack-horse, 
selling the linen. In the little diary the life of the place in 
those days is all noted—the constant errands to the spinning 
houses at Sedgemore, “ Fifit,” Dinnington, Merriott, “Allasay”; 
business done at the fairs and markets around; the route taken 
on those twelve-day Cornish journeys in April and October; 
nights spent at Wiveliscombe, Molton, Bideford, Launceston, 
Bodmin, Truro, Wadebridge, Kellington, Modbury, Exeter, 
Honiton ; incidents by the way—“ my little mare took ill”; or, 
“buying of a coat”; or, “the sight of French prisoners at Ply- 
mouth.” The “daily round” at home, working with a man or 
two, marks John Moore as a busy soul— 


Planting “‘grobels”! in the hedges, or in Dimond’s plot over ye 
river ; carrying the dressing from Peasemarsh Green, cleaning the 
river between the two plots; staking the trees in Littleham, 
guttering Lower Beres; ‘put the sheep into the turnips,” “covered 
over the two witchorafts,”* “heading all my young trees,” “ began 


1. Grobels are apple trees. 
2. Field-names, 
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sowing flax,” “yows began to yearn,” “planted red withes,” 
“markit my yows and lambs,” “haled a tree to make a gate,” “my 
plow haling bark for Mr. Knott,” washing and shearing sheep, 
“flax carried to the pit,” ‘‘at home, shoed my oxen, weaned my 
lambs,” “‘Grott carrying dung in Beer’s grown,” “at home ricking,” 
“spread seed flax,” ‘mowed wheat in the six acres,” “plowing in 
the four acres,” “ricked my clover out of Witchcraft,” ‘“ began 
haling Mr. Burd’s wood from Hobsmoor,” “began plowing for 
wheat,” ‘began plowing Buckland’s grown,” “drashing my vatches.” 


There were many bargains to be struck over horses, cows, flax, 


etc., sometimes consuming much time— 

“At home, trying to buy a cow and calf and bull of Buckland ” 
—(two days after) ‘bought Moly’s cow and calf of Buckland and 
his bull for £6.” ‘Sold ye dead cow to North for £2 5s, Od.” 
“Haling” hogsheads of cider, binding the hind wheel of the 
waggon, righting Dimond’s old house and putting thereinto four 
looms, all had their share of Moore’s attention. 

Moore escaped not the annoyances of life— 

The apprentice “George Arnold elop’d from me,” a warrant, etc. ; 
the flood carried away the booking house, “ water in the house,” 
“Grimster drenched and dressed capten for ye glanders”; Buckland’s 
goods were “restrained” and he must ‘‘to Illmister to make up that 
affair,” spending the evening at the Swan. At Langport he “got 
out of the jury”; but he did not save the poor mare taken ill on 
his journey, “ poor Gingerbread died.” 

Moreover, Moore was subject to human ills—“caught a violent 
cold,” “my cough continues very bad”: he was probably of full 
habit, “was blooded by Smitherham,” next day “took physic.” 
But life was not all toil and sadness, there were light touches, 
many an entry, “evening at the Nag” (just across the road), 
“hunting in the forest.” A large circle of friends were his: 
there was much entertaining and being entertained— 

Lawyer Stuckey, Mr. Dunster (Hilcombe), Mr. Salsbury, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Porter, Mr. Mico, Mr. Burd, Mr. Horsey, and others 
“lodged here”; “ Mr. Coombs dined with me.” 

Father and mother, too, were at Sticklepath, a favorite Sun- 
day resort ; one July-day entry creates an appetite in the very 
reading of it—‘“ Biddy and I was at Sticklepath to dine upon 
pig’s head roasted.” Cider was drawn in hogsheads, an anker 
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of rum was laid in for £1 18s. 6d. Jan. 5th, “at home keeping 
old Christmas Day”: April 19th, “at Donyard’s Clark’s Ale”:1 
July 14th was “Sea Play Sunday.” At times there is a strain 
of tenderness in the entries, Biddy presents him with a daughter 
on his return from one of the Cornish journeys—“ at Donyard’s 
Church Biddy was church'”; “Suckey was baptized”; and 
“Suckey was weaned.” Variety is imparted to life, for “at 
Illmister had y* thing made for horses tails by Eames”; Sept. 
9th, “put on buck? breeches,” and “Murles made me a pair of 
black breeches.” Sunday was often spent over accounts and 
with a convivial meal; but there were church-goings, chiefly at 
Combe, and in 1755 he was chosen “Churchwarden of I/|mister.” 
Moore, as a sedate person, “stood godfather for Mr. Porter's son 
John,” “visited farmer Stuckey at Sticklepath with parson 
Gapper,” and (1755) “finished the old year began ye new one 
with Mr. Burd.” Thus comes back with vividness across 150 
years, “the daily round, the common task” of John Moore, 
linman, of Sea.? 

Dunpole (Dumphole, Dunna’s Pool), just north of Sea, if it 
lies low, is yet pleasant, with Heron Hill to shelter it on the 
north, and a fine outlook southward. Here, too, jottings of the 
story go back more than seven centuries. Thus far back Roger 
Prior made Constance, the daughter of Richard de Dunepole, 
his wife; who in after years gave her son to be a monk at 
Muchelney: briefest records of love and duty. It is longer still 
since Turgisus, and his son Ralph after him, held a furlong of 
land in Dunpole. In 1547 we find Nicholas Pale, William 
Gossome, Agnes Thresher, holding chantry lands there. Paulls, 
or Pales, long lived and laboured at Duupole and Chilworthy, 
and Dunsters at Hilcombe, as it seems from the rate-books 
of the 18th cent. onward: but there is some indefiniteness as to 
times: some confusion between rate-paying and residence. 


1. The Clerk’s-Ale was a church ‘‘ revel” or feasting. 

2. Amongst early Sea wills are those of Thomas Cooles, 1595; Jobane 
Paul, widow, 1595; John Hacker, 1597; John Stuckey, 1599; Wm, Walrond, 
1616; Mary Ward, spinster, 162{); William Hilliard, 1669 ; William Hilliard, 
1735. An early ‘‘ Pismeshe” will, Humpfrie Bennet, 1586. 
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Some Field and Place Names east of Peasemarsh in Hilcombe Tithing. 


Dowlishford Clay Lane Ground Stocklands 

Dunpole Dunn Acre Stonehams 

Huntsmoor Diamond's Plot Speke’s Mead 

Sea Fuddle Farm Orchard Shepherd’s Mead 
—_ Henning’s Close Lower Sheeplands 

Borough’s Orchard Hackaday’s Ground Webbs 

Bullhams Iseret’s Meadow Windhams 

Coombe Hill Long Down Will's Plot 

Great Cheese Dunpole Minefees Yarn Barton 

Collins’ Eleven Acres Poole’s Mead 


Passing out from Sea the parish, or rather this south part of 
it, contracts to a narrow neck. Then it widens out into a long 
pointed spade-sbape, its widest about a mile, its length 23, 
stretching due west. This tract, beginning with the low, flat 
Peasemarsh on the Chard Road (the “ Pismershe,” “ Pysemeshe,” 
of old times), rich in gravel, rises into the “hill-country” of the 
parish, reaching a height of nearly 400 feet above the sea level. 
Westward it falls and tapers, and terminates, at Sticklepath, in 
a grand combe. “Coupse Land” this region might be termed ; 
to it belongs the freshness and mystery of big copses. One 
understands how Thomas de la Pitte having killed the forester, 
Adam Brun, cent, XIII., should choose to hide away, outlawed 
as he was, in the “ Vill of Hilecumbe.”! ‘The name of Hilcombe, 
or Ile-Combe, is losing the wide hold on this district which it 
once had. But for the fact that the tithing, reaching beyond 
Dowlishford, is so called, there would be nothing now except a 
large field to perpetuate the ancient name. But the ancient 
Chilworthy is at the head of the district; reached from Ilmin- 
ster, Chard, Horton, Buckland, by ways separate, narrow, rough, 
and, in parts, stickle, it is in a commanding position, suitable to 
its former dignity. In 1242 Simon de Gryndeham had a 
holding at “ Chelewurthe.”* About 1300, of one Richard Miles, 
it was said, he “holds Chilley”’ (it still holds chilly up there 


1. See page 26. 

2. Muchelney Cartulary (p. 108): also in a fishermen’s fight at Sea, 
between those of Lyme and those of Dartmouth, Simon was one of three 
appointed by Henry III. to arrest the guilty.—Roberts’ “‘ Social History of 
Southern Counties” (p. 74). 

3. Close Rolls, 1272—1337. 
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after sundown): but we have spoken of the three great families 
who, in succession, made that remote and breezy height their 
home—the Lovenis, the Herons! (or Heyrons), and Sidenhams. 
There would have been a house, large and well-walled (see 
pages 108, 109) ; the Spekes, Warres, Pophams, Walronds, were 
bound by family ties to the Sidenhams, and would oft have 
disported themselves in the copses of Chilworthy, till the 
break-up of the old order of things in the Civil Wars. he 
name of Sir Humphrey Sydenham, for “Great Chilworthy,” 
and of Mr. Philip Sydenham, for “ Little Chilworthy,” lingered 
on in the rate-books till late in century XVIII.2 Mention is 
made in the thirteenth century of Little Hilcombe, Over Hyle- 
combe, Middle Hylecombe, Westere Hylecumbe, and one feels 
like getting back to a people of a strange tongue when we read 
of Bricius de la Sea, holding Bolewynesbeghe, Bulgelese, 
Stickelpathmor. Simon de Hylecumbe, his wife Edelyna, 
Geoffrey de Walisford, Agnes la Yrieis, Roger de Hillegh, John 
de Stafford, John de Ylecombe, Nicholas Pyg, were amongst the 
living folk of that bill country, about the time when Edward I. 
was king, and would have strained their eyes to catch glimpses 
of the sea, or watched the sea-gulls and cormorants as they flew 
over Chilworthy on a stormy day. Anthony Stocker—as we 
saw—held the “Manor” of Hilcombe in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time’; and, in the days of George II., William Hilliard spoke 
of “ my Manor of Hilcombe and Sea.” The Dunsters seem to 
have been at Hilcombe, 1625. But a connexion we should like 
to know more about is that of Sir Edward Berkeley,* who 
fought for King Charles I. in the Civil War, and, in consequence 
thereof, was mulcted in £100 on his “Manor of Hilcombe Wall.” 
In 1690 Hilcombe was “ the seat of a knight.” 


1. John Heyron (will 1499) held land at Chelwurthe, Pyse Merrshe, ete. 

2. George Sydenham was chaplain of St. Katherine’s Chantry in 1495— 
see Joane Warre’s will. 

3. Page 95. 

4. Page 171. 

5. Adams’ Index Villarum.—In 1650 ‘“‘Elizabetl: Sydenham of Chelworth” 
administered a will: in 1659 Mary Cockes administered as relict of John 
Cockes of Chelworth, gent. 


y! 
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And what traces of all this ancient life can we find in our 
hill country? The walk in search thereof will be pleasant and 
freshening. The beauty of this elevated copse-land is great: 
woody coombes, with moory patches and stickle paths; running 
waters whose cheery voice never falters with the dryness of 
summer days; ground ivy, wealth of primroses especially, 
fragrance of wood newly cut; trunks of trees felled and limbed, 
piles of firewood neatly stacked ; rabbits trekking at your foot- 
fall, hawk in the heavens, songsters on the boughs; at night, 
“upon the dark afloat,” tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-o-o, the 
owl. Surely here are the makings of fascinating, ruralities. 
And in yon secluded copse you may find, from autumn onwards, 
an “industry” not yet run by a public company, “wreath” 
hurdle making. Deftly the quiet worker, day in, day out, 
whilst light lasts, cuts and twines hazel and withe into hurdles 
that will defy the egress of the stock. Bell/imvor, far up a blind 
lane, is a long range of housing, a cottage or two built of fine 
hewn Ham Hill stone, with a porch and its solid stone roof, also 
wel] wrought. This stone never was hauled and wrought for 
cottage work. Tradition tells of a fire forty years ago: the 
building then destroyed was, doubtless, what we are searching 
for. Hilcombe Wall is now a mere field-name, that of a field 
close by. Chilworthy House, which we left up yonder, is hand- 
some, approached by a shady “drove,” but men now living saw 
the re-building: the old is gone. Chilworthy Farm House is 
better; at least the ancient beams, capacious fireplaces, and 
chimneys, witness to centuries of life there. But the past of 
Hilcombe is as dead as a corpse sunk in the wan water with a 
stone about its neck ; one cannot get at the stone and let it go, 
so that that old past may rise “ to flicker in a grimly light dance 
on the mere.”? 


Crock Street and Sticklepath, in a line towards ancient settle- 
ments and smelting works, have a Roman reputation. The 


1. Tennyson, ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette.” 
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farm houses of Hobsmoor and Lawless have quaint bits, of Tudor 
times. But interest chiefly centres round this as a pottery 
district; works of the kind have been set up in different fields 
at Crock Street, and have passed hence as the clay was worked 
out: as an industry it has almost yielded to ironware, or to 
Staffordshire. But sherds in great quantities, it is said, have 
been freely plowed up; and a very ancient origin has been 
attributed to Crock Street potteries.1 Of specimens known to 
the writer, the oldest is dated 1697, “Three Merry Boys”; there 
are “fuddling cups,” each with six or eight receptacles, connected 
by ducts, so that the liquor passed to all of them equally, and 
by drinking from one the contents of all were quaffed: 1702, 
1718, 1729, are dates marked on some specimens ; black, green, 
yellow; brown; porringer, cups, jugs, ten specimens in all, and 
in Taunton Museum. ‘The clay here will not bear the great 
heat of that of Staffordshire; salt therefore cannot be used for 
glazing ; it must be lead: hence the pottery yards are duckless. 

Homeward jogging, at the end of our last note-taking journey, 
it lies sadly upon us that our wide Ilminster has lost much of 
value in the past two or three centuries. The beauty that has 
departed with the fine Tudor and earlier houses, suffered to 
perish ; with the wholesale destruction of groves of trees; with 
the passing of quaint garb and curious customs; is vast indeed. 
We lament, too, the vanished industries, the time when the 
manifold resources of the parish were employed to the full, 
when nearly all that Ilminster needed was herein produced, or 
fashioned by Ilminster skill. Craftsmen could feel an interest 
then in the fashioning of a jug; or the making of a coat, almost 
from growing the wool to sewing on the buttons. Garments 
now are largely fashioned in London workshops, our collars pass 
through six or seven hands in the manufacturing. Natural 
beauty, individuality, interest, have largely died before a 
progress which is often inartistic, indiscriminating, money- 
worshipping. But we remember, on the other hand, the cutting 
off of poor Dulford’s leg and the quart of brandy: the terrible 


1. ‘Orock,” from croce, crocca—a pot: Anglo-Saxon, 
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surgery of those old days. 


There is reason to remember the 


ancient warning—“Say not thou, what is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? For thou dost not enquire 
wisely concerning this.” 

Some Place and Field Names West of Sea (Hilcombe Tithing ). 


Bellmoor | Cannicot’s Orchard Minty Close 
Crock Street Cook’s Great Close Murt Close 
Hobsmoor Course Close Night’s Mead 
Hawksmoor Colts Hill North Croft 
Hilcombe Wood Dinham’s Mead Oakey Close 
Hilcombe Walls Finkham Farrow Puddlebeer 
Lawless Farm Furze Close Pope’s Ground 
Peasemarsh Gummer’s Orchard Pit Acre 
Sticklepath Gigglefields Pitlands 
Stibeer Gutten’s Close Purr Close 

--— Gawler’s Four Acres Pynes 
Abbey Ground Harvey's Meadow Roses Mead 
Ash Close Honeylands Red Blood Mead 
Bellham’s Mead Huges Mead River Close 
Batten’s Mead Hatch Mead Rough Field 
Balches Hay Creech Shepton Leaze 
Barns Close Higher Beach Shortlands 
Bay Mead Helliar’s Copse Little Summerleaze 
Blowhays Longeroft Thoms 
Bean’s Close Great Lipstones Vincent's Orchard 
3ottom Mead Little Lock’s Mead Wilmintons 
Bain’s Close Moler Grove Coppice Willett’s Copse 
Cox’s Mead Mark's Ground Wall Orchard 
Chard Mead Mitchember Walk Gate 
Clay Close Coppice Milking Plot Witchcraft 


(F). Beneath the Surfuce. The Upper Lias and its 
Saurians.—To close, we glance at “the great stone book” of 
Ilminster. Our story will fitly end underground. “Almost 
every particle of the earth we tread on was once living,” says 
Dr. Buckland: and Charles Moore adds—“ It is certainly true 
that the hills around Ilminster are, in great part, composed of 
organic remains, many of which are unequalled for the beautiful 
condition in which they are found. At no other place can the 
great stone book be more readily read than in the thin bands 
of clay and stone which compose the few feet forming the upper 
lias of the neighbourhood of Ilminster.” 

Moore bids us stand on an eminence in the parish and take 
a bird’s eye view. At a distance is the range of the Quantocks 
—these are of Devonian and old red sandstone age:! from the 
base of these, and reaching to us at Ilminster, are the variegated 
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and red marls of what are known as the Keuper beds? On 
these, at Beercrocombe, five miles off, is the thin representation 
of the Rheetic beds.$ On these, again, the saurian and other 
limestones and marls of the lower lias,# which though in great 
part covered with beds of drift, reach to the foot of the hill 
west of Ilminster, and pass under the middle*® and upper® lias, 
Turning east, within half-a-mile, these, the middle and upper 
lias, pass under the oolite7; and this in turn, two or three miles 
south, is covered by a range of green sand and chalk,® which, 
passing from Crewkerne, round Chard, reaches on to the Black- 
down Hills. 

This all means that, through immense ages, vast seas and 
lakes flowed over and left their deposits; to each of these ages 
its own forms of animal and vegetable life, sea and land 
creatures; all which science can depict with some certainty, and 
can draw pictures of successive “I]minsters” and their inhabi- 
tants, further and further back towards the dawn of the world’s 
creation. ‘l’o each successive period its own stratum of earth’s 
crust, with its own treasures; so that the hammer, which cracks 
away at the side of a pit, may reveal successive chapters of 
earth’s story; and Ilminster is peculiarly favourable for such 
research ; fossils are built into its every wall, ornament its 
cottage doorsteps, and are crushed to mend its roads. Moore 
takes us especially to Strawberry Bank, to where a section of 
the cliff was exposed, and draws a diagram of the strata through 
20 feet of the upper and middle lias beds there. This, however, 
must be studied in his own pages. The beds of the upper lias, 
says he, in the aggregate eight to nine feet in thickness, above 
the marlstone, present a remarkable variety in lithological 


8. Green sand and chalk. Upper. 
7 Inferior oolite } oolite, 
* ] Liassic sand 4 
The earth’s strata as 6. Upper lias. 
seen in the district of 5. Middle lias. 
Ilminster. 4. Lower lias. 
3. Rheetic. 
2. Marl of Keuper beds, 
1, Of Devonian age. Lower, 
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condition, indicating that they must have been deposited slowly, 
and that there were probably periods of rest during the accumu- 
lation. “Each thin layer represents a zone of zoological life 
during the deposition, each stage indicating the introduction 
and the subsequent disappearance, as far as this district is 
concerned, of some of the peculiar genera and species which it 
encloses.”? 

From Butts to Townsend, Moore tells us, the inferior oolite 
has been brought down to a depth of 40 feet: in a brick yard 
at Cross the clays included in the middle lias are exposed. The 
inferior oolite is that which is drawn from Hamdon Hill, the 
stone of part of the church and many other buildings: whilst 
the marlstone has been extensively worked at Moolham. 

Bath Museum is rich in the fossils which the upper lias of 
Ilminster has yielded to the hammer of our gifted townsman. 
Moorei and Ilminsterensis are frequent terms in the classifi- 
cation of fossil types. The finding of the Ilminster saurians 
has been described in our pages. Ilminster and Whitby 
share the distinction of presenting to science specimens of one 
of the most remarkable reptiles of the oolite deposit, the 
Teleosuurus or “perfect lizard.”* Some saurians reached a length 
of 15 to 20 feet: those discovered by Moore are much less: our 
18-inch Teleosaurus is the smallest known. 

Ilminster might have been, as Middlesboro, a great iron 
centre: its landowners rich iron-masters, if ——. Moore shews 
that the upper lias beds in the North of England yield, over a 
large area, an iron ore giving 32 per cent. of metallic iron, and 
600,000 tons of iron are annually manufactured in Yorkshire. 
When the value of the ironstone became known, the West of 
England lost no time in testing the value of the deposits for 
the same mineral; but the average yield was only 16 instead of 
32. Yet Moore amused himself picturing the wonderful revolu- 
tion that might have been effected in his own Ilminster had 


1. Moore; Som, Arch. Soc. Proceedings (vol. xiii., p. 183). 
2. D’Anver’s, ‘‘ The Life Story of the Earth” (page 115). 
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the yield equalled that in the north. Some of the land would 
have yielded 30,000 tons of ironstone to the acre, which, at a 
royalty of 4d. per ton, would have realized £5,000 per acre. 
Alas, for our pretty little town, we say, as Moore suggests 
the picture—railway traffic rolling in in immense volume; 
wages, thousands per week; the clang of the forge; the lurid 
glare of blast furnaces on the hills. Thank heaven the metallic 
yield is but sateen per cent., not thirty-two.! 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


1. The Wadham Medal, with likenesses of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham. 
The British Museum possesses two specimens, which consist of two plates or 
shells soldered together ; said to have been struck on the death of the wife in 
1618. The picture (fxcing page 128) is kindly furnished by Lieut. -Colonel 
Bramble, F.S.A., who possesses a specimen of the medal. [See Som. Arch. 
Soc. Proceedings, 1903, page 183). 


2. The Market House and the (now demolished) Shambles. Our picture 
(facing page 343) is taken from the pen and ink copy of an old drawing, kindly 
given for the purpose of this book by Albert D. Brookes, Esq., of Bristol, by 
whom it was found, some years ago, at Ilminster. The Shambles are perhaps 
more ancient than the Market House: and may be the same in which Vicar 
Tarlton found refuge (page 164). These Shambles extended a considerable 
distance, terminating in a locked-up shelter, perhaps for scales and weights. 
The open Market House was then used for corn, butter, and cheese; the 
Shambles for the sale of meat. 


8. Freemasonry in Ilminster (see page 362). The Lodge was originally 
known as that of ‘‘ Unanimity”: its charter, dated 7th May, 1788, was granted 
by the then Duke of Cumberland to Charles Edwards, Master; Rev. Wm. 
Lidden, Senior Warden ; John Morley, Esq., 8ub-Warden, and several other 
brethren in or near Ilminster: its meetings were at the ‘‘Swan.” The Lodge 
for some years was defunct, previous to 1867, when a new charter was granted, 
under the title, in compliment to Hanning Speke, no doubt, of the ‘‘ Nyanza 
Lodge.” 


1. Som. Arch. Proceedings (vol. xiii., p. 119); and ‘‘Charles Moore,” 
H. H. Winwood, 


VICARS OF ILMINSTER. 


Date of 
Institution. Name. 
1066 (before) Liurie 
1209 (about) William (Decanus) 
1268 John 


1314 

1387, Jan. 12th 
1388, Feb. 20th 
1400, Sep. 18th 
1422, Apr. 19th 
1438, May 24th 


1468 

1515, Mar. 22nd 
1526, Sep. 10th 
1544, Oct. Ist 
1554, June 4th 
1561, Jan. 17th 
1605, Muy 28rd 
1609, July 19th 


1624, Oct. 10th 


1633, Jan. 2nd 
1666, Feb. 22nd 
1680, Aug. 16th 
1683, July 16th 
1685, Dec. 9th 


1729, Nov. 3rd 


1773 
1791 

1822 

1822 

1858 

1877 

1898, Oct. 26th 


William Dulverne (de Bulme) 

Robert Marchall, M.A. 

William Taillour, M.A. 

Roger Ferrour 

John Yevan 

John Jordan 

John Stokys (Preb.) 

John Taylour, M.A. 

John Wennesley 

Robert Noke 

Thomas Lock 

Richard Betty 

William Fairchild 

Walter Charlton, M.A., Oxon. 

Richard Samwaies, M.A., 
Oxon. 

William Smith 


John Tarlton, M.A. 


John Hobbs, M.A., Oxon. 

Henry Bagly, M.A., Oxon. 

Henry Clarke, B.A., Oxon. 

John French, M.A., Oxon. 
and Cantab. 

William Speke, B.C.L., Oxon. 

William Speke, B.D., Oxon, 
Preb. of Wells, and 
Canon of Bristol 

Richard Abraham, M.A., 
Oxon. 

John Hawkes Mules, M.A., 
Oxon. 

John Hawkes Mules, M.A., 
Cantab. 

Arthur Hy. Piele Trewman, 
M.A. 


James ‘Rynd Briscoe, M.A., 
Dublin 
James Street, M.A., Oxon. 


By whom presented. 


| The Abbot and Convent of 
( Muchelney 


Edw., Earl of Hertford 


Dean and Chapter of Bristol 
Edw., Earl of Hertford 


Edw., Earl of Hertford 

Duke of Lennox and Richmond 
and others 

Frances, Dowager Duchess of 
Richmond 

Wm., Duke of Somerset 

Thos. Lord Bruce and others 


Thos. Lord Bruce 
Sir Thos. Travell and others 


Mr. George Speke 


Mr. Hanning 
Mr. Hanning 
Mrs. Scott-Gould 
Major Barrett 


Bishop Kennion 


The vicars of the past 500 years seem all to have terminated 
their vicariate by death: except Stokys, made Canon of Wells; 
Lock, who was deprived ; and Yevan, Wennesley, and Charlton, 
who resigned. Within the past 300 or 400 years nearly all 
have been graduates of Oxford University. 
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Ilminster had the distinction of being the one “ Royal 
Peculiar” of the Diocese. By what means it was elevated to 
this dignity, or at what date, does not appear.!' ‘lhe Vicar, if a 
graduate of an English University, usually was the “Ordinary ” 
or president, appointed by the lord of the manor. The bishop 
had until recently little jurisdiction in the parish: the Court 
had the right of granting marriage licences, probate, and letters 
of administration ; and this Court was held in a room at the 
“Swan.” A list of 95 licences granted from 1709 to 1734 is 
extant. The last of the registrars of the Court was Mr. John 
Baker. The testamentary jurisdiction was taken away by the 
Probate Court Act, of 1857. The seal of the Court still exists; 
it is oval in shape, rude in execution: a warrior in armour, 
erect, full-faced, with flowing wig mantling over the left 
shoulder, halberd in right hand, and over his head, though not 
touching it, a skeleton metal coronet, ornamented with crosses 
as finials. Legend: “S. Dux Somersetensis, 1664.” At the 
base, “R.P.” The figure no doubt of William Seymour, who 
in 1660 was restored to the dukedom, and died 1671. ‘The 
original seal, it is suggested, was lost or injured during the 
Commonwealth. 


1. It is called a ‘‘ peculiar” in wills, 1558, etc. See also ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” 27th February, 1904. 
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CHURCHWARDENS, 
AND THE REIGNS IN WHICH THEY SERVED. 


(From 1542 to 1904: except about 1554 to 1625; 1676 to 1681; 1705 to 1714). 


Henry VIII. Wm. Welman Charles IT. 
pie BP ere Wm. Marshall Thos, Wellman 
Humph, Walrond Rd. Raw Jno. Manning, jun. 
Geo. Scherard Wm. Pitte Jon. Dinham 
Jno. Byllinghay Saml. Tucker Saml. Pyke 
Geo. Hawkes Wm. Ulverton Robt. Smith 
Wm. Norton Henry Haule Robt. Talbott 
Thos, North Rd. Marks Thos. Carter 
Luke Walden Edw. Palfrey Wm. Beere 
Jno. Grobham Walter Casline Rd. Miller 
Jno. White John Poole Nichs. Munden 
Jno. Goodlande Thos. Mayball Rd. Marks 
Mr. Bonvile Nat. Paule Thos. Brome 
Thos. Walden Nichs. Caslake Hy. Key 
Jno. Willey Ed. Palfrey 
Robt. Webbe Jno. Hill 
Edward VI. Wm. Standerwicke Jno. Marshall 
Edw. Hill Jno, Chicke Wm. Paule 
Robt. Marshall Thos. Hill Jno. Dayment 
Jno. Woolmington Joseph Holmes Wm. Adams 
Jno, Voyler William Ashton Thomas Dunster 
Robt. Askham Ed. Welman Wm. Collins 
Steph. Menbre Thos. Hawker Thos. Baker 
Sept hie % Thos. Chicke Joseph Holmes 
Wm. Hunt Alex. Whaites 
Mary Nichs. Marshall Philip Sydenham 
J Godw Jno. Palfrey George Dean 
: Lig Philip Adams Samuel K 
J. Whytwell P met ey 
Jno. Stocker Francis Carter 
as tania Jno, Gould Wm. Towill 
Robt. Wild Geo. Crofte 
James I. Nath. Webb 
John Chicke Thos. Hayes 
Wm. Harker Commonwealth, Thos. Collins 
3 te Te sg John Michell Hugh Spiller 
Rd. Miller 
Charles I. Humph. Pitte James II. 
Wm. Webbe Robt. Smalland Wm. Withyman 
Luke Aishton Thos, Pitte Nichs. Marshall 
Geo. Speke Thos. Smith Thos. Wellman 
Edmd. Rooke Wm. Tovwill Jno. Yeatford 
Robt. Smythe Hy. Warre Thos. Cross 
Nichs. Paull Wm. Crosse Hy. Pope 
Wm. Pitte Jno. Brome Gilbert Drake 
Wm. Smith Wm. Trott Thos. Broome 
Jno. Michell Thos. Webb Jas. Corrock 
Steph. Pitte Wm. Ilverton Geo. Miller 
Jas, Johnson Wm. Gibbes Jno. Speke 
Jno. Manning Ed. Wilmott 
Jas. Webbe Matt. Whaite William and Mary. 
Thos. Coles Jas. Johnson Thos. Collins 
Jno. Smith Jno. Castling Jas. Bonfield 


Humph. Pitts 
Aaron Mailard 
Peter Stembridge 
Anthy. Vincent 
Saml. Key 

Thos. Webb 
Jno. Collins, sen. 
Robt. Vile 


Anne 
Robt, Raw 
Ed. Ashton 
Jno. Pollenger 
Alex. Whaites 
Jno. Walden 
Thos. Gummer 


George I. 
Thos. Smith 
— Hendy 
Thos. Bush 
Jno. Wellman 
Jno. Baker 
Wm. Raw 
Jno, Dinham 
Jno. Standerwicke 
Thos. Minson 
Robt. Kimson 
Jon. Dodd 
Robt. Thorne 
Jno. Podger 
Roger Perry 
Joseph Collins 


George II. 
Nichs. Podger 
Jno. Miller 
Thos. Shattock 
Wi. Standerwicke 
Ed. Raw 
John Winteat 
Robt. Vincent 
Edm. Adams 
Thos. Scott 
Thos. Slatter 

» Geo. Stocker 
Jno. Ashton 
Theoph. Tucker 
Jas. Pike 
Roger Perry 


Churchwardens. 


Wm. Bandfield 
Robt. Lowde 
Hugh Quantock 
Jno. Eames 
Ed. Raw 

Saml. Saunders 
Wm. Croft 
Thos. Bush 
Jno. Rugg 

Jas. Mico 
Saml. Bush 
Joseph Noon 
Peter Dimon 
Mk. Dight 
Nichs. Marshall 
Jas. Vaux 

Jno. Moore 
Wm. Vaux 
Jno. Miller 
Wm. Wornell 
Wm. Kirby 
Wm, R. Mead 


George III. 


Wm. Bandfield 
Geo. Miller 
Sydenham Vere 
Geo. Roman 
Nath. Savidge 
Wm. Whibby 
Jno. Rendel 
Jas. Mico 
Robt. Collins 
Jos. Bragge 
Ed. Aston 

Jas, Palmer 
David Cox 
Noah Bandfield 
Thos, Holman 
Jno. Slee 
Thos. Slatter 
Wm. Hunt 
Thos. Marshall 
Jon. Croft 
Robt. Slatter 
Saml. Slee 
Tim. Wallington 
Jno. Gould 
Wm. Banger 
John Hanning 
Geo. Paul 
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John Jesse 
Jno. Slatter 
Norris Jagg 
Jas. Stayner 


George IV. 
Wm. Hanning 
Jas. Hine 


William IV. 
Wm. Hanning 
Jas. Stayner 
Rd. Sharland 
Hugh 8. Leathes 


Victoria. 
Rd. Sharland 
V. T. Langworthy 
Wu. Patch 
Thos. J. Duke 
Wim. Summers 
Saml, Paull 
Jobn Lee Lee 
Chas. Josh. Brown 
Jas. W. Paull 
Wm. W. Coombs 
Wm. C. Chapman 
Saml. Palmer 
Jas. Howard 
J. T. W. Paull 
Jno. Masters 
Jas. Howard 
Jas. W. Shepherd 
Saml. Baker 
V. U. Langworthy 
Joseph Paull 
W. R. Heckworthy 
Rd. T. Walter 
James R. Paull 
Wm. H. Sheppard 
B. J. Shier 
Alex. Poole 


Edward VII. 
R. J. W. Davison 
Herbert H. Shepherd 


1496. 
1499. 
1499. 
1501. 
1524. 
1547. 
1549. 
1552. 
1558. 
1558. 
1563. 
1570. 
1570. 
1572. 
1572. 
1575. 
1576. 
1578. 
1578. 
1580. 


1582, 
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CoPIED FOR USE IN COMPILING THIS Book. 


Richard. Hawker 

Joane Warre 

Thos. Whityngdale 

John Wadham, knt. 

John Ford 

Alex. Muttleburye, of Jurdayne 
John Byllinghay 

John Bonvile, W. Dillington 
Robt. Lumbarde, Winterlay 
John Palfrey, Horton 

Roger Goodlande, Ashwell 
John Chicke, Horton 

John Michaele, Horton 

Ed, Armstrong, clothier 
Christiane Chicke 

Robt. Marshall], Ashwell 

John Walden, Winterhay 
John Walden, Horton, butcher 
Rd. Pynney, busbandman. 


Nichs. Woolmington, Broad- 
way, tanner 


Thomas Palfrey 


Thomas Cuffe, Rowlands 
John Garratt, Vintner 
Geo, Sydenham 

John Palfreye, Horton 
Wm, Collins, merchant 


Humfre Bennet, Pismershe 


Nichs. Wale, yeoman 
Margery Mayfelde 
John Fowler, clothier 
Jno. Lawrence, yeoman 
Wm. Browne 

Thos. Harte, merchant 
John Charde, Ashwell 
John Clerk, Dillington 
Wm. Castelin 

Thos. Cooles, Sea 
Johane Paul, Sea 

Wm. Gregorye, Horton 
John Hacker, Sea 
John Stuckey, Sea 
Thos. Mudforde 
Christr. Castlyn, clothier 
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Abbots. 
de Barnvill, 17, 23, 41 
Bracy, 51 
Bruton, 51 
Cerne, 17 
Cherde, 51, 58, 84 
Crukerne, 51 
Ealdwulf, 22 
Frodi, 5 
of Glastonbury, 34, 61 
de Gyvele (Yeovil), 17, 23, 
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de Muchelney, 17, 23, 24 
de Overton, 51 
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Richard, 17, 22 
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Sherborne, 58, 69, 84, 85 
de Somerton, 17, 51 
Stratton, 51 
Walter, 22 
Wyke, 51 
Yve, 69, 71 
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Adams, 194 : 
Albemarle, Duke of, 224 
Alderney, 102 

Aldhelm, 5, 7, 8 
Aldington, 57 

Ales, Church, 77, 78, 385 
Alexander, Dean, 17 
Alford, 315, 353 

Allen, 179, 279, 294, 309 
Aller Drove, 159 

Alleyn, 151 

Allotments, 280 

Alloway, 206 
Allowenshay, 388 
Alresford, 134 

Alsop, 184 

Anderton, 245, 246 
Anselm, 35 

Anstey, 213 

le Archer, 19 

Armada, coming of, 97, 115 
Armstrong, 95, 96 
Arnold, 126-130, 384 
Arragon, Kath. of, 67, 118 
Artoise, 53 


Ashe, 172, 265 

Ashford, 110 

Ashill, 43, 44, 61, 250, 257 

Ashill, Rector, 67 

Ashwell, 7, 19, 22, 24, 
42, 45, 268, 364 

Askham, 78 

de Asselonde, 38 

Athelney, 46, 72 

Atherstone, 84 

Atkins, Atkyns, 104, 371 

Auk, the Little, 367 

Awood, 104 

Axe, 288 

Axminster, 45, 147, 224 

Aysland, 33 


Babb, 133 

Babbington, 278 

Badger Fights, 282 

Bagley, 219, 241 

Baker, 120, 131, 132, 195, 
294, 296, 298, 310, 312, 
844, 371, 396 

Balam, 86 

Balch, 84, 109, 110, 116, 
172, 197, 307-8, 360 

Bale, 207 

Baptists, 204 

Barbados, 107, 191 

Barber, 76 

Barfoot, 78, 84 

Barnard, 233 

Barnstaple, 159 

Barrett, 265, 276 

Barrington, 218, 258 

Barth, 121 

Bartlett, 126 

Bath, 31, 45, 94, 145, 
269, 291-3, 392 

Batson, 204 

Batt, 164, 177, 200 

Batten, Battyn, 84, 85, 
243-4, 307 

Beacon Hill, 4, 364 

Beaminster, 147 

Beauchamp, 47, 62, 92 

Bede Roll, 76, 77 . 

Bedlam, 350 

Beer, 288 

Beerorocombe, 263, 391 

Beke, 114 

Bele, 19 


Belfry, Bells, 333 
Bellmoor, 388 
Belynghay (Billinghay), 
74, 307 
Benedict, 9 
Benedictines, 8, 53 
Bennet, 385 
Berkeley, 13, 113, 152, 
171, 246 
Berryman’s Lane, 264 
Bettiscombe, 178 
Betty, 101, 117 
Bevis, 287 
Bibliography, 396 
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Bilbie, 333-4 
Billingsley, 262 
Birinus, 7 
Bishop, T., 244 
Bishops of the Diocese. 
Aldhelm, 5, 7 
Auckland, Lord, 279 
Beadon, 269 
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Ken, 231, 242 
Kidder, 258 
Laud, 137-140 
Law, 312 
Piers, 139, 141, 168 
Ralph, 30, 50 
Savaric, 18 
Black Death, 49 
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Blake, 150-2 
Bloody Assizes, 231-2 
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Boake, 396 
Boger, 311, 396 
Bolewynesheghe, 23 
Bolwynesh, 23 
Bonning, 312 
Bonvile, 77, 84, 96, 112 
Bourton, 45 
Bowerman, 116 
Bowman, 172 
Bradlaunde, 19 
Brampton, 247 
Branscombe, 68 
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Bremelham, 19 
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Bridgwater, 86, 94, 133, 
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Briscoe, 332, 337 

Bristol, 266, 279 
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86, 101, 199, 200, 259 

Briz, 40 

Broadway, 32, 34, 121, 205, 
207, 258, 262, 278 

Broke, 83, 88 

Brokhampton, 53, 106 

Brome, 86, 186, 207, 357, 
381 

Brown, 178 

Brun, 26 

Bruton, 44, 119, 209 

Bryan, 160 

Bryant, 181, 284, 371, 
384, 396 

Brympton, 218 

Brywes, 26 

Buckland 8. Mary, 61, 108, 
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Buckland, 384 

Buckthonght, 196 

Bugelese, 23 

Buller, 313, 316 

Bulstone, 9 

Bult, 206 

Burd, 384 

Burge, 279 

Burgen, 233 

Burridge, 244 ; 

Burrough Bridge, 156 

Burton Pynsent, 255 

Burtt, 332 

Butler, 251 

Butts, 115, 363, 392 


Cable, 76 
Caducbourn, 7, 358 
de Calne, 34 
Calverley, 198 
Canal, 288, 377 
Cantock, 40 

Capel, Lady M., 94 
Capland, 33 

Carnac, 286 

Carrier, 222, 234 
Caslyn, 70 
Castelyne, 57 

Castle Cary, 264, 291 
Catherine, St., 83 
Catherine Wheel, 261 
Catshaw, 6 
Cattistock, 189 

de Cerne, 45 
Chaficombe, 269, 270 
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83, 121, 342 
Holy Cross, 58, 84, 120, 
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| 8. John Baptist, 58, 84 
8. Mary’s, 58, 84 
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Chapp, 104 
Chard, 86, 103, 104, 134 
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Chardstock, 178, 311 
Charlton, 134 
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Ethelred’s, 9 
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Chase, 305 
Cheadle, 189 
Cheney, 124 
Cheristaunton, 61 
Cheriton, 261 
Cheselden, 124 
Chick, 84, 110, 121, 139, 
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Chillington, 84, 188, 261 
Chilworthy, 22, 41, 61, 
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Coaching, 286, 347 
Coat, 207 

Cobett, 78 
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Coke, Cokes, 74, 111, 264 
Cole, 57 
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Colestock, 263 

Collins, 121, 205, 233, 
356, 371, 381 
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Collier, 207 

Collinson, 313 

Collumpton, 177, 263 

Colyton, 189 

Combe, 121, 267 

Combe Florey, 45 
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168, 213 
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Conduit, 312 
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Cooles, 385 

Coombes, 338 
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Cornish Miners, 66 
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Court Barton, 350 
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Courtney, 154 

Cowland Mede, 58 

Cox, 352 

Cran, 19 
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Creech St. Michael, 177 

Cressford, 6 

Crewkerne, 4, 86, 139, 145, 
154, 236, 260, 269 . 

Cricket Malberbie, :28, 46, « 
84, 241 
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Crocker, 309, 396 
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Dowlishford, 39, 377 
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Dulford, 244 
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Dunnsgate, 7 
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84, 385 
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Fairies, 213 
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Feversham, Earl, 228, 238 
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224, 234 
Forde, 46 
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French, 207, 241 
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Frost, Great, 221 
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Griffin, 196, 244 

Grigory, 195 

Grimster, 384 
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Grobham, 75 
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Hall, 108, 133 
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Hamme, 33 

Hanning family, 264, 265, 
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Hares, 356 

Harrys, 85 
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Harvie, 95 
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Hatch, 16, 47, 241 

Hatchett, 379 

Hawker, 60, 74, 84, 96, 
102, 119, 120, 307 

Hayward, 196, 270 

Hazelwell, 354 

Hearth Money, 199 

Hedeford, 23 

Heidon, 102 

Hellyer, 222 

Henstridge, 57 

Hermitage, 34, 357 

Heron, 108, 387 
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Hertford, Lord, 72, 95, 
143, 145, 171, 215 

Hilcombe, 2, 9, 22-24, 28, 
42, 45, 87, 95, 108, 199, 
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Hilcombe (Middle), 20 

Hilcombe (Western) 23 

Hilcombe Wall, 171, 387, 
388 

de Hilcombe, 18, 19, 23, 
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Hill, Hille, Hyll, 56, 77, 
87, 194, 307 

Hillary, 29, 233 

Hillfarance, 263 
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182, 266, 330, 380, 385 

Hine, 285, 356, 378 

Hinton St. George, 111, 
154, 168, 219, 258 

Hobbs, 240 

Hobby Horse, 139 

Hoblyn, 270, 396 

Hobsmoor, 389 

Hockley, 260 

Holton, 131 

Holborne, 151 

Holbrooke, 340 

Holmes, 244 

Holy loaf. 76 

Honiton, 119, 147, 161, 
225, 277, 286 

Hooke, 173 

Hopton, Lord, 143-146, 
152, 161, 174 

Horner, 144 

de Horstede, 24 

Hortmede, 28, 355 

Hort Mill, 27, 354-356 

Horton, 25, 27, 32, 33, 42, 
84, 87, 109, 110, 121, 
172, 199, 215, 261, 268, 
278, 286, 356 

de Horton, 19, 26 

Horwood, 195, 199 
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How, 207 
Howard, 93, 137 
Howes, 198 
Hucker, 194 
Huckilbrigge, 20 
Hulebam, 26 
Humbleton, 189 
Hummede, 19 
Hundred Rolls, 41 
Hunt, 95, 204, 312, 332 
Huntspill, 84 
Hutchings, 340 
Hurcot Lane, 8 


Tenele, 31 
Iichester, 3, 26, 31, 83, 
111, 145, 156, 157, 205, 
206, 216, 218, 266, 286 
Iichester, Lord, 125 
Ilcombe (see Hilcombe) 
Tle (river , 1, 2, 7, 156 
Ile Abbots, 2, 278 
Tle Brewers, 2,16, 107, 207 
Tlemoor (I]moor), 158,172 
Ilford, 2, 3 
Ilford Bridges, 158, 261 
Illegh, 2, 108 
Ilminster (the name), 1 
de Ilninster, 27, 28, 38, 
45, 62 
llton, 2, 20, 68, 64, 125, 
126, 261, 282, 294 
Independents (see Con- 
gregationalists) 
Ina or Ine, 5, 7, 8 
Innox, 356 
Inns, 346, 348 
Angel, 288 
Bell, 363 
Crown, 344 
Dolphin, 280, 281 
George, 286, 347 
Grapes, 285, 344 
Halfway, 286 
Harmony Restored, 347 
Nag, 382 
Slape, 354 
Swan, 287 
Inynton, 57 
Inysmor, 64 
Islington, 223 
Ive (see Yve) 
Ivel, 156 
Ivery, 114, 197, 388 


Jackson, 129, 321, 328 
Jacobs, 325 

James, 243 

Jeffory, 74, 168, 198 


Jeffries, Judge, 202, 221, 
231, 234,237, 

Jego, 332 

Jennings, 216, 217, 234, 
266 

Jesse, 264, 274, 396 

‘* Joanereidos,” 147, 179 

Joanna-ites, 275 

John (Vicar), 44 

Johnson, 237 

St. John’s Eve, 320 

Jordan, 38, 46, 56, 110 

Jordans, 33, 62, 249, 257, 
298, 357 

Juliana in Salop, 190 


Kabz, 19 
Katherine, St., 58 
Katherine (St.) Chapel, 
821, 327-9, 342 
Kelleway, 82, 88, 125 
Kenny Gate, 261 
Kent, 285 
Key, 219, 222, 284 
Keynes, 113 
de Keynsham, 30 
Kilmersdon, 266 
King, 260 
Kings. 
Ina or Ine, 5, 7, 8 
John, 33 
Edward I., 33, 84, 39, 41 
Edward III., 209 
Henry VI., 34 
Henry VII., 60, 66 
Henry VIII., 91 
Edward VI., 91 
Mary, 92 
Elizabeth, 92, 102, 111 
James I., 94, 122 
Charles I., 94, 134, 148 
Charles, II., 134, 185, 222 
James II., 221, 227, 242 
William and Mary, 236, 
242 
Anne, 240 
Victoria 347 
King’s Bench, 119 
Kingsbury Episcopi, 168 
Kingsmoor, 148 
Kingstone, 47, 258, 278,281 
Kirke, 227 
Kitch, 233 
Knight, 116, 207 
Knott, 384 
Knowestone, 124 
Knowle St. Giles, 28, 46, 
310, 311 


Lacey, 207, 232 
Lady of Pitye, Our, 78, 329 


Lake, 308 

Lambell, 74 

Lance, 313 

Lang, 371, 376, 378 

Langdale, 30 

Langeford, 23, 119 

Langmede, 84 

Langport, 86, 108, 119, 
156, 158, 267, 287 

Langport Street, 362 

Larcombe, 162 

Larke, 225 

Lawless, 389 

Lawrence, 52, 307 

Leaser, 170 

Leathes & Knowles, 378 

Lee (Leigh), 70, 72, 265 

Leighton, 360 

Lennox, 149 

Leonard, 88 

Limington, 67 

Limpool, 357 

Linman, 383 

Liuuard, 12 

Liuric, 13, 16 

Lloyd, 268 

Loaring, 347 

Locke, Lock, 86, 92, 101, 
138, 197, 285 

Long, 116 

Longleat, 93, 217 

Long Lode, 157 

Lopen, 4, 44, 67 

Lostwithiel, 149 

Love Lane, 85 

Lovel, 28 

Loveny, 19, 22-24; 26, 27, 
33, 40, 45 

Lucays, 28 

Ludgate, 119 

Lukis, 233 

Lumbard, 207, 368 

Lunsford, 144 

Luttrell, 114 

“‘ Lydia,” 183 

Lyme Regis, 147, 150, 209, 
223 

de la Lynde, 58, 84, 


Maiden Newton, 127 
Maidlow, 396 

Malet, 114 

Malignants, fleecing, 169 
Malmesbury, 8 
Maloysel, 21, 24, 36, 41 
Manchester, 290, 294 
Manchester Guardian, 290 
Mansworthy, 7 
Mapedrehuill, 21 

Marke, 85, 198 

Market, 39, 343 
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Marsh, 131 

Marshall, 56, 77, 84, 204 

Marshall’s Elm, 143, 144, 
262, 366 

Marshalsies, 119 

Martin, 125 

Martin’s, 145 

Martock, 53, 160, 259 

St. Mary’s Chapel, 329 

Massey, 158 

Maulle, 121 

Maurice, Prince, 147, 15] 

May, 110 

Maynard, 332 

Mayne, 361 

Mead, 206, 282, 340 

Mecham, 312 

Melcombe Regis, 50 

Menbre, 78 

de Mere, 18, 33 

Merrick, 111 

Merseld, 84 

Meryfield, 62, 64, 124, 
129, 130 

Merriott, 4, 16, 87, 154, 
383 

de Merriott, 13, 40, 44 

Michell, 70, 77, 83, 84, 
198, 267 

Mico, 358, 384 

Middlesey, 263 

Miles, 41, 52-53, 386 

Miller, 338 

Mills, The, 14 

Minehead, 145 

Minson Narration, 271 

Modys, 84, 88, 306 

Moggeridge, 194 

Molendino, 19 

Mollyns, 74 

Monmouth, 202, 214-228 

Monsorell, 26, 33 

Montacute, 16, 23, 24, 33, 
41, 60 

Monte Casino, 8 

Moolhan, 4, 378, 392 

Moon, 331 

Moore, 104, 265, 291, 
314, 383, 391-393, 396 

More, 40, 52 

Morris, 283-285, 397 

Muchelney, 70, 73 

Muchelney Charter, 4, 5, 
10, 18, 24, 31, 19 

Muchelney Convent, 8, 
11, 21, 31, 54, 66, 68 

de Muchelney, 17 

Mules, 277-281, 304, 313, 
316, 331, 338, 397 

Munjoy, 40 

Murles, 385 


Muttlebury, 110, 141 
Myvord, 74 


Napier, 107 

Napoleon, 273 

National Schools, 278 

Nelson (N.Z.), 304 

Neroche, 12, 32, 34, 109, 
262 

Nevile, 112 

Nevill, Testa de, 41 

Newenham, 45, 50 

Newgate, 119 

Newman, 233 

New Road, 370 

Niger, R., 19 

Nipho, 232 

Nonconformity, 203 

Norris, 293 

North, 75 

North, Lord, 249, 
308, 372 

Northcote, 314 

North Petherton, 33, 145 

Norton, 75 

de Nottingham, 27 

Nyanza, 299 


253, 


Obits, 64 

Old Meeting, 204, 
283, 291, 371 

Old Road, 364 

Old Way, 3, 261 

Olyver, 85 

Orange, Prince of, 
238, 239 

Orchard Portman, 153, 211 

Osborn, 111, 206, 207 

Oxford, 146 


274, 


235, 


Paget, 314 

Palfrey, 95, 119, 360 

‘* Pandemonium,” 211 

Parcet, 220 

Parish Registers, 73, 137, 
162, 185, 194, 242, 252 

Parliamentary Survey 
(1649), 199 

Parret, 154, 156, 228, 288 

Parsons, 233 

Patch, 197 

Patten, 340, 382 

Paul, Paule, Pall, 84, 198, 
206, 210, 310, 354, 374, 
885 

Pecche, 33, 34 

Peasemarsh, 108, 268, 386 

Pendomer, 241 

Penylle, 52 


Percy’s ‘‘Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry, 89 

‘* Perpendicular,” The, 53, 
326 

Perrott, South, 149 

Perry, 314 

Perry Street, 3 

Petherton Bridge, 153, 157 

Petherton, South, 86, 87, 

149, 150, 213, 218, 264 

Petherton, N. and 8, 145 

Petre, 125, 126, 132 

Phillips, 72, 206 

Picton, 168 

Piers, 141, 162, 168 

Pilgrimages, 31, 842 

Pill, 171 

Pillaunde, 28 

Pillory, 197 

Pirate, 102 

Pitt, 74, 254, 312 

Pittard, 139 

la Pitte, 26 

Pitts, 178, 338 

Plague, 198 

Plate (Church), 337 

Pleystred, 29 

Plokenet, 28 

Plowman, 155 

Plymouth, 148, 189 

Poland, 56 

Pollard, 103 

Pollrow, 74 

Ponting, 319 

Poole, 84, 85, 116, 151 

Popham, 33, 63, 106, 108, 
109, 124, 140, 144, 146 

Porlock, 189 

Porter, 154, 158, 384 

Portman, 211, 215, 217, 
222, 230, 246, 360 

Portsmouth, 238 

Poulet (Pawlet), 33, 60, 67, 
82, 84, 124, 140, 143-9, 
152, 209, 219, 259 

Presbyterians, 177, 203 

Preston, 104, 144, 145, 307 

Price, 312 

Prideaux, 218, 224, 234, 
397 

Prior, 18 

Pritchard, 313 

Prodigies, 187, 211 

Puckington, 26 

Putmede, 22 

la Putte, 23, 24, 46 

Pye, 150, 168, 170, 171, 
200, 215, 216 

Pyg, 23 

Pyk, 24 
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Quakers, 182, 203-206, 
244, 274, 364 
‘Quo Warranto” Writ, 39 


Radbere, 84 

Radeclyve, 31, 45 

Radington, 41 

Railway (Ilminster), 289 

Rane (St.) Hill, 261 

Rattle, 96 

Raw, 178, 180, 199; 331, 
357 

Read, 369 

Reading, 190 

Recusants, 145, 204 

Redcliffe (St. Mary), 318 

Redcoats and Riots, 259 

Redworthy, of, 124 

Repe, 57 

Restoration, 185 

Rhodes, 332 

Rich, 207 

Risca, 294 

Risyngdone, 31 

Roads, 260 

Robins, 119, 121 

Robinson, 362 

Rock, 205, 206 

Rodacia, 19 

** Roger Rimer,” 181 

Rokesbere, 373 

Roman Coins, 2 

Roman Remains, 3 

Roman Way, 3 

Romanists, 203, 204 

Roraford, 311 

Rope Walk, 332 

Rose, 74 

Rose Mill, 354 

Rosewell, 145 

Rossedenek, 41 

Rossiter, 95, 307 

Rotgers, 243 

Rouen, 52 

Routledge, 397 

Rowlands, 110 

Royal Peculiar, 395 

Rugge, 57 
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